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CHAPTER I. 

Relates how Preparations for Action were conducted under the April of 

Lovers. 

Beauty, of course, is for the hero. Nfevertheless, 
it is not always he on whom beauty works its most con- 
quering influence. It is the dull commonplace man into 
whose slow brain she drops like a celestial light, and 
burns lastingly. The poet, for instance, is a connoisseur 
of beauty: tothe artist she is a model. These gentlemen 
by much contemplation of her charms wax critical. The days 
when they had hearts being gone, they are haply divided 
betweenthe blonde, and the brünette; the aquiline nose, 
and the Proserpine; this shaped »eye, and that. But go 
about among simple unprofessional fellows, boors, dun- 
derheads, and here and there you shall find some bar- 
barous intelligence which has had just strength enough 
to conceive, and has taken Beauty as its Goddess, and 
knows but one form to worship, in his poor stupid 
fashion, and would perish for her. Nay, more: the man 
would devote all his days to her, though he is dumb as 
a dog. And indeed, he is Beauty's Dog. Almost every 
Beauty has her Dog. The hero possesses her; the poet 
proclaims her; the painter puts her upon canvas; and 
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the faithful old Dog follows her: and the end of it is 
that the faithful old Dog is her single attendant. Sir 
Hero is. revelling in the wars, or in Armida^s bowers; 
Mr. Poet has spied a wrinkle; the brush is for the rose 
in its season. She turns to her old Dog then. She 
hugs him; and he, who has subsisted on a bone and a 
pat tili there he squats decrepid, he turns his grateful 
old eyes up to her, and has not a notion that she is 
hugging sad memories in him: Hero, Poet, Painter, in 
one scrubby one! Then is she buried, and the village 
hears languid howls, and there is a paragraph in the 
newspapers concerning the extraordinary fidelity of an 
Old Dog. 

Excited by suggestive recollections of Nooredeen 
and the Fair Persian, and the change in the obscure 
monotony of his life by his having quarters in a crack 
hötel, and living familiarly with West-End people— living 
on the fat of the land (which forms a stout portion of 
an honest youth's romance), Ripton Thompson break- 
fasted next morning with his chief at half-past eight. 
The meal had been fixed overnight for seven, but Ripton 
slept a great deal more than the nightingale, and (to 
chronicle his exact State) even half-past eight rather 
afflicted his new aristocratic senses, and reminded him 
too keenly of law and bondage. He had preferred to 
breakfast at Algemon's hour, who had left word for 
eleven. Him, however, it was Richard's object to avoid, 
so they feil to, and Ripton no longer envied Hippias in 
bed. Breakfast done, they bequeathed the consoling in- 
formation for Algernon that they were off to hear a po- 
pulär preacher, and departed. 

"How happy everybody looks!" said Richard, in the 
quiet Sunday streets. 

"Yes — ^jolly!" said Ripton. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR ACTION. 9 

"When Tm — when this is over, TU see that they are, 
too — as many as I can make happy," said the hero: 
adding softly: "Her blind was down at a quarter to six. 
1 think she slept well!" 

"Youdon*t mean to say youVe been there this morn- 
ing?" Ripton exclaimed. "Really?" and an idea of 
what love was dawned upon bis dull brain. 

"Will she see me, Ricky?" 

"Yes. She'll see you to-day. She was tired last 
night." 

"Positively?" 

Richard assured him that privilege would be bis. 

"Here," he said, Coming under some trees in the 
park, "here's where I talked to you last night. What a 
time it seems! How I hate the night!" 

"You '11 soon — " Ripton darkly winked; but bis 
Chief looked uninstructed, and he branched into the 
converse of daylight. 

On the way, that Richard might have an exalted 
opinion of him, he hinted decorously at a somewhat in- 
timate and mysterious acquaintance with the sex. Ripton 
Thompson had seen pretty girls, and pretty girls had 
Seen Ripton Thompson. Ahem! — Headings of certain 
random adventures he gave. 

"Well!" said his chief, "why don't you marry 
her?" 

Then was Ripton shocked, and cried, "Oh, dear!" 
and had a taste of the feeling of superiority, destined 
that day to be crushed utterly. 

He was again deposited in Mrs. Berry's charge for a 
term that caused him dismal fears that the Fair Persian 
still refused to show her face, but Richard called out to 
him, and up Ripton went, unaware of the transformation 
he was to undergo. Herg and Beauty stood togeth^r 
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to receive him. From the bottom of the stairs he ha< 
his vivaciously agreeable smile ready for them, and b 
the time he entered the room his cheeks were painfull 
stiff, and his eyes strained beyond their exact meanin^ 
Lucy, with one hand anchored to her lover, welcome 
him kindly. He relieved her shyness by looking so ex 
tremely silly. They sat down, and tried to commenc 
a conversation, but Ripton was as little master of hi 
tongue as he was of his eyes. After an interval, th 
Fair Persian, having done duty by showing herseif, wa 
glad to quit the room. Her lord and possessor the 
turned inquiringly to Ripton. 

"You don't wonder now, Rip?" he said. 

"No, Richard!" Ripton waited to reply with sufficier 
solemnity, "indeed I don't!" 

He spoke differently; he looked differently. Hehadth 
Old Dog's eyes in his head. They watched the door sh 
had passed through; they listened for her, as dogs' eye 
do. When she came in, bonneted for a walk, his agiti 
tion was dog-like. When she hung on her lover timidl; 
and went forth, he followed without an idea of envy, c 
anything save the secret raptures the sight of her gav 
him, which are the Old Dog's own. For beneficei 
Nature requites him. His sensations cannot be heroi« 
but they have a fuUness, and a wagging delight, as goo 
in their way. And this capacity for humble unaspirin 
worship has its peculiar guerdon. When Ripton come 
to think of Miss Random now, what will he think c 
himself? Let no one despise the Old Dog. Throug 
him doth Beauty vindicate her sex. 

It did not please Ripton that others should have th 
bliss of beholding her, and as, to his perceptions, everj 
Jbody did, and observed her offensively, and stared, an 
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tumed their heads back, and interchanged comments on 
her, and became in a minute madly in love with her, he 
had to smother low growls. They stroUed about the 
pleasant Gardens of Kensington all the morning, under 
the young chestnut buds, and round the windless waters, 
talking, and soothing the wild excitement of their hearts. 
If Lucy spoke, Ripton pricked up his ears. She, too, 
made the remark that everybody seemed to look happy, 
and he heard it with thrills of joy. "So everybody is, 
where you are!" he would have wished to say, if he 
dared, but was restrained by fears that his buming elo- 
quence would commit him. Ripton knew the people he 
met twice. It would have been difficult to persuade him 
they were the creatures of accident. 

From the Gardens, in contempt of Ripton's frowned 
Protest, Richard boldly Struck into the Park, where soli- 
tary carriages were beginning to perform the circuit. 
Here Ripton had some justification for his jealous pangs. 
The young girPs golden locks of hair; her sweet, now 
dreamilysad, face; her gentle graceful figure in the black 
straight dress she wore; a sort of half-conventual air she 
had — a mark of something not of class, that was partly 
Beauty's, partly maiden innocence growing conscious, 
partly remorse at her weakness and dim fear of the 
future it was sowing; — did attract the eye-glasses. 
Ripton had to learn that eyes are bearable, but eye- 
glasses an abomination. They fixed a spell upon hiö 
courage; for somehow the youth had always ranked them 
as emblems of our nobility, and hearing two exquisite 
eye-glasses, who had been to front and rear several 
times, drawl in gibberish generally imputed to lords, that 
his heroine was a charming little creature, just the size, 
but had no style, — he was abashed; he did not fly at 
them and tear them. He became dejected.« Beauty's 
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Dog is affected by the eye-glass in a manner not unlike 
the common animaPs terror of the human eye. 

Richard appeared to hear nothihg, or it was homage 
that he heard. He repeated to Lucy Diaper Sandoe's 
yerses: 

' The cocicneys nod to each other aside, 
The coxcombs lift their glasses/ 

and projected hiring a horse for her to ride every day 
in the park, and shine among the highest. 

They had turned to the West, against the sky glit- 
ter ing through the bare trees across the water, and the 
bright-edged rack. The lover, his imagination just then 
occupied in clothing earthly glories in celestial, feit 
where his senses were sharpest the band of his darling 
falter, and instinctively looked ahead. His uncle Alger- 
nonwas leisurely jolting towards them on his one sound 
leg. The dismembered Guardsman talked to a friend 
whose arm supported him, and speculated from time to 
time on the fair ladies driving by. The two white faces 
passed him unobserved. Unfortunately Ripton, coming 
behind, went plump upon the Captain's live toe — ^or so 
he pretended — crying: "Confound it, Mr. Thompson! 
you might have chosen the other." 

The horrible apparition did confound Ripton, who 
stammered that it was extraordinary. 

"Not at all," Said Algernon. "Everybody makes up 
to that fellow. Instinct, I suppose!" 

He had not to ask for his nephew. Richard turned 
to face the matter. 

" Sorry I couldn't wait for you this morning, uncle," 
he Said, with the coolness of relationship. "I thought 
you never walked so far." 

His voice was in perfect tone^ — the heroic mask 
admirablQ. 
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Algernon examined the downcast visage at his side, 
and contrived to allude to the populär preacher. He 
wasinstantly introduced to Ripton's sister, Miss Thompson. 

The Captain bowed, smiling melancholy approval of 
his nepheVs choice of a Minister. After a few stray 
remarks, and an affable salute to Miss Thompson, he 
hobbled away, and then the three sealed volcanoes 
breathed, and Lucy^s arm ceased to be squeezed quite 
so much up to the heroic pitch. 

Thisincident quickened their Steps homeward to the 
sheltering wings of Mrs. Berry. All that passed between 
them on the subject comprised a stammered excuse from 
Ripton for his conduct, and a good-humoured rejoinder 
from Richard, that he had gained a sister by it: at which 
Ripton ventured to wish aloud Miss Desborough would 
only think so, and a faint smile twitched poor Lucy's 
lips to please him. She hardly had strength to reach 
her cage. She had none to eat of Mrs. Berry*s nice 
little dinner. To be alone, that she might cry and ease 
her heart of its accusing weight of tears, was all she 
prayed for. Kind Mrs. Berry, slipping into her bedroom 
to take off her things, found the fair body in a fevered 
shudder, and finished by undressing her completely and 
putting her to bed. 

"Just an hour's sleep, or so," the mellifluous woman 
explained the case to the two anxious gentlemen. "A 
quiet sleep and a cup of warm tea goes for more than 
twenty doctors, it do — when there's the flutters," she 
pursued. "I know it by myself. And a good cry before- 
hand's better than the best of medicine." 

She nursed them into a make-believe of eating, and 
retired to her softer Charge and sweeter habe, reflecting, 
"Lord! Lord! the three of 'em don't make fifty! Fm as 
old as two and a half of 'em, to say the least." Mrs. 
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Berry used her apron, and by virtue of their tender years 
took them all three into her heart. 

Left alone, neither of the young men could swallow 
a morsel. 

"Did you see the change come over her?" Richard 
whispered. 

Ripton fiercely accused his prodigious stupidity. 

The lover flung down his knife and fork: "What 
could I do? If I had said nothing, we should have 
been suspected. I was obliged to speak. And she 
hates a lie ! See ! it has Struck her down. God forgive me ! " 

Ripton affected a serene mind: **It was a fright, 
Richard," he said. "That's what Mrs. Berry means by 
flutters. Those old women talk in that way. You heard 
what she said. And these old women know. I'll teil 
you what it is. It's this, Richard! — it's because youVe 
got a fool for your friend." 

"She regrets it," muttered the lover. "Good God! I 
think she fears me." He dropped his face in his hands. 

Ripton went to the window, repeating energetically 
for his comfort: "It's because youVe got a fool for your 
friend!" 

Sombre grew the street they had last night aroused. 
The sun was buried alive in cloud. Ripton saw himself 
nö more in the opposite window. He watched the 
deplorable objects passing ön the pavement. His aris- 
to cratic visions had gone like his breakfast. Beauty had 
been Struck down, by his egregious folly, and there he 
stood — a wretch! 

Richard came to him: "Don't mumble on like that, 
Rip!" he said. "Nobody blames you." 

"Ah! you're very kind, Richard," interposed the r 
wretch, moved at the face of misery he beheld. | 

"Listen to me, Rip! I shall take her home to-night-': 

i 
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YesT If she's happier away from me! — do you think me 
a brüte, Ripton? Rather than have her shed a tear, 
I-d!— ril take her home to-night!" 

Ripton suggested that it was sudden; adding from 
his larger experience, people perhaps might talk. 

The lover could not understand what they should 
talk about, but he said: "If I give him who came for 
her yesterday the clue? If no one sees or hears of me 
what can they say? Oh, Rip! Fll give her up. Fm 
wrecked for ever! what of that? Yes — let them take 
her! The world in arms should never have tom her 
from me, but when she cries — Yes! all's over. TU find 
him at once/' 

He searched in out-of-the-way comers for the hat of 
resolve. Ripton looked on, wretcheder than ever. 

"Suppose," the idea Struck him, "Suppose, Richard, 
she doesn't want to go?" 

The lover stemly continued his hunt. He found the 
propelling machine at last, and put it on, saying under 
its shadow: "Fm ready! Now!" 

Here was sadness and gloom come upon them! 
Ripton likewise commenced the search for his doleful 
casque, and toppled it moodily on the back of his head 
in sign of glorious enterprise abandoned, and surrender 
to the enemy. 

It was a moment when, perhaps, one who sided with 
parents and guardians and the old wise world, might 
have inclined them to pursue their righteous wretched 
course, and have given small Cupid a smack and sent 
him home to his naughty Mother. Alas! (it is The 
Pilgrim's Scrip interjecting) women are the bom accom- 
plices of mischief ! In bustles Mrs. Berry to clear away 
the refection, and finds the two knights helmed, and 
sees, though 'tis dusk, that they wear doubtful brows, 
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and guesses bad things for her dear God Hymen in a 
twinkling. 

"Dear! dearl'' she exclaimed, "and neither of you 
eaten a scrap! And there^s my dear young lady off 
into the prettiest sleep you ever see!" 

"Ha!" cried the lover, illuminated. 

"Soft as a baby!" Mrs. Berry averred. "I went to 
look at her this very moment, and there's not a bit of 
trouble in her breath. It come and it go like the 
sweetest regulär instrument ever made. The Black Ox 
haven't trod on her foot yet! Most like it was the air 
of London. But only fancy, if you had called in a 
doctor! Why, I shouldn't have let her take any of his 
quackery. Now, there!" 

Ripton attentively observed his chief, and saw him 
doff his hat with a curious caution, and peer into its 
recess, from which, during Mrs. Berry's speech, he drew 
forth a little glove — dropped there by some freak of 
Chance. 

"Keep me, keep me, now you have me!" sang 
the little glove, and amused the lover with a thousand 
concerts. 

"Whenwill she wake, do you think, Mrs. Berry?" he 
asked. 

"Oh! we musn't go for disturbing her," said the 
guileful good creature. "Bless ye! let her sleep it out. 
And if you young gentlemen was to take my advice, 
and go and take a walk for to get a appetite — everybody 
should eat! it's their sacred duty, no so matter what their 
feelings be! and I say it who 'm no chicken!-^ril frick- 
ashee this — which is a chicken — against your return. 
I'm a Cook, I can assure ye!" 

The lover seized her two hands. "You're the best 
old soul in the world!" he cried. Mrs. Berry appeared 
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wilHng to kiss him. "We won't disturb her. Let her 
sleep. Keep her in bed, Mrs. Berry. Will you? And 
we'U call to inquire after her this evening, and come 
and see her to-morrow. Fm sure you'll be kind to her. 
Therel there!" Mrs. Berry was preparing to whimper. 
"I trust her to you, you see. Good bye, you dear old 
soul." 

He smuggled a handful of gold into her keeping, 
and went to dine with his uncles, happy and hungry. 

Before they reached the hotel, they had agreed to 
draw Mrs. Berry into their confidence, telling her (with 
embellishments) all save their names, so that they might 
enjoy the counsel and assistance of that trump of a 
woman, and yet have nothing to fear from her. Lucy 
was to receive the name of Letitia, Ripton's youngest 
and best-looking sister. The heartless fellow proposed 
it in cruel mockery of an old weakness of hers. 

"Letitia!" mused Richard. "I like the name. Both 
begin with L. There's something soft — womanlike — in 
the Us." 

Material Ripton remarked that they looked like 
pounds on paper. The lover roamed through his golden 
groves. "Lucy Feverell that sounds better! I wonder 
where Ralph is. I should like to help him. He's in 
love with my cousin Cläre. He'U never do anything tili 
he marries. No man can. I'm going to do a hundred 
things when it's over. We shall travel first I want to 
see the Alps. One doesn't know what the earth is tili 
one has seen the Alps. What a delight it will be to 
her! I fancy I see her eyes gazing up at them. 

" 'And O your dear blue eyes, that heavenward glance 
With kindred beauty 1 banished humbleneii 
Fast weeping for mortality's distress — 
Yet from your soul a tear hangs there in trance. 
And fills , but does not fall : 
Softly I hear it call w 

^he Oi-d<al of R. FtvertU //. 3 
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At Heaven's gate , tili Sister Seraphs press 
To look on you their old love from the slcies : 
Those are the eyes of Seraphs bright on your blue eyes ! ' 

Beautiful! Those lines, Rip, were written by a man who 
was once a friend of my father's. I intend to find him 
and make them friends again. You don't care for 
poetry. It's no use your trying to swallow it, Rip!" 

"It sounds very nice," said Ripton, modestly shutting 
his mouth. 

"The Alps! Italy! Rome! and then I shall go to the 
East," the hero continued. "She 's ready to go any- 
where with me, the dear brave heart! Oh, the glorious 
golden East! I dream of the desert I dream I'm chief 
of an Arab tribe, and we fly all white in the moonlight 
on our mares, and hurry to the rescue of my darling! 
And we push the spears, and we scatter them, and I 
come to the tent where she crouches, and catch her to 
my saddle, and away! — Rip! what a life!" 

Ripton strove to imagine he could enjoy it. "And 
then we shall come home, and I shall lead Austin's life, 
with her to help me. First be virtuous, Rip! and theiv 
serve your country heart and soul. A wise man told me 
that. I think I shall do something." 

Sunshine and cloud, cloud and sunshine passed over 
the lover. Now life was a narrow ring: now the dis- 
tances extended. An hour ago and food was hatefuL 
Now he manfully refreshed his nature, and joined in 
Algernon's encomiums on Miss Letitia Thompson. 

Meantime Beauty slept, watched by the veteran vol* 
unteer of the hero's band. Lucy awoke from dreams 
which seemed reality, to the reality which was a dream. 
She awoke calling for some friend, "Margaret!" and 
heard one say: "My name is Bessy Berry, my love! not 
Margaret." Then she asked piteously where she was, 
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and where was Margaret, her dear friend, and Mrs. Berry 
whispered: "Sure youVe got a dearer!" 

"Ah!" sighed Lucy, sinking on her pillow, over- 
whelmed by the strangeness of her State. 

Mrs. Berry closed the frill of her nightgown and 
adjusted the bedclothes quietly. 

Her name was breathed. 

"Yes, my love?" she said. 

«Is he here?" 

"He's gone, my dear." 

"Gone? — Oh, where?" The young girl started up in 
disorder. 

"Gone, to be back, my love! Ah! that young gen- 
tieman!" Mrs. Berry chanted: "Not a morsel have he 
eat: not a drop have he drunk!" 

"O Mrs. Berry! why did you not make him?" Lucy 
wept for the famine-struck hero who was just then feed- 
ing mightily. 

Mrs. Berry explained that to make one eat who 
thought the darling of his heart like to die, was a sheer 
impossibility for the deverest of women; and on this 
deep truth Lucy reflected, with her eyes wide at the 
candle. She wanted one to pour her feelings out to. 
She slid her hand from under the bedclothes, and took 
Mrs. Berry's, and kissed it The good creature required 
no further avowal of her secret, but forthwith leaned her 
consummate bosom to the pillow, and petitioned heaven 
to bless them both! — Then the little bride was alarmed, 
and wondered how Mrs. Berry could have guessed it. 

"Why," said Mrs. Berry, "your love is out of your 
eyes, and out of everything ye do." And the little bride 
vondered more. She thought she had been so very 
cautious not to betray it The common woman in thenji 
oiade cheer together after their own April fashion. 
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Following which Mrs. Berry probed for the sweet parti- 
cular of this beautiful love-match: bat the little bride's 
lips were locked. She only said her lover was above 
her in Station. 
•'■ "And you're a Catholic, my dear!" 

"Yes, Mrs. Berry!" 

"And him a Protestant." 

"Yes, Mrs. Berry!" 

"Dear, dear! — And why shouldn't ye be?" she ejacu- 
lated, seeing sadness return to the bridal babe. "So as 
you was born, so shall ye be! But you'll have to make 
your arrangements about the children. The girls to 
worship with you: the boys with him. It's the same 
God, my dear! You mustn't blush at it, though you do 
look so pretty. If my young gentlemen could see you 
now!" 

"Please, Mrs. Berry!" Lucy murmured. 

"Why, he will, you know, my dear!" 

"Oh, please, Mrs. Berry!" 

"And you that can't bear the thoughts of it! Well, I 
do wish there was fathers and mothers on both sides, 
and dockments signed, and bridesmaids, and a breakfasti 
but love is love, and ever will be, in spite of them." 

She made other and deeper dives into the little heart, 
but though she drew up pearls, they were not of the 
kind she searched for. The one fact that hung as a 
fruit upon her tree of Love, Lucy had given her: she 
would not, in fealty to her lover, reveal its growth and 
history, however sadly she yeamed to pour out all to 
this dear old Mother Confessor. 

Her conduct drove Mrs. Berry from the rosy to the ? 
autumnal view of matrimony, generally heralded by the ' 
announcement that it is a lottery. 

"And when you see your ticket," said Mrs. Berry, 

J 
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*you shan't know whether it's a prize or a blank. And^ 
Lord knows! some go on thinking it's a prize when it 
tums on 'em and tears 'em. I'm one of the blanks, my 
dear! I drew a blank in Berry. He was a black Berry 
to me, my dear! Smile awayl he txuly was, and I a 
prizin' him as proud as you can conceive! My dcarl" 
Mrs. Berry pressed her hands flat on her apron, "we 
hadn't been a three months man and wife, when that 
man — it wasn't the honejnnoon, which some can't say — 
that man — Yes! he kicked me. His wedded wife he 
kicked! Ah!'' she sighed to Luc/s large eyes, "I could 
have bome that. A blow don't touch the heart," the 
poor crcature tapped her sensitive side. "I went on 
loving of him, for Fm a soft one. Tall as a Grenadier 
he is, and when out of Service grows his moustache. I 
used to call him my body guardsman — like a Queeii! I 
flattered him like the fools we women are. For take my 
Word for it, my dear, there's nothing here below so väin 
as a man! That I know. But I didn't deserve it . . . . 
Vm a superior cook .... I did not deserve that no- 
ways." Mrs. Berry thumped her knee, and accentuated 
towards her climax: ''I mended hi& linen. I saw to his 
adomments — he called his clothes, the bad man! I was 
a servant to him, my dear! and there— it was nine 
months — nine months from tiie day he swear to protect 
and cherish and that — nine talendar months, and my 
gentleman is off with *another woman! Bone of his 
bone! — pish!" exclaimed Mrs. Berry, reckoning her 
wrongs over vividly. "Here's my ring. A pretty Orna- 
ment! What do it mean? Tm for tearin' it off my 
finger a dozen times in the day. It's a symbol? I call 
it a tomfoolery for the dead-alive to wear it, that's a 
widow and not a widow, and haven't got ä name for 
what she is in any Dixonary. IVe looked, my dear, and" 
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— she spread out her arms — "Johnson haven't got a 
name for me!" 

At this impressive woe Mrs. Berr/s voice quav^red 
into sobs. Lucy spoke gentle words to the poor outcast 
fröm Johnson. The sorrows of Autumn have no warn- 
ing for April. The little bride, for all her tender pity, 
feit happier when she had heard her landlady's moving 
tale of the wickedness of man, which cast in bright re- 
lief the glory of that one hero who was hers. Then 
from a short flight of inconceivable bliss, she feil, shot 
by one of her hundred Argus-eyed fears. 

"Oh, Mrs. Berry! Fm so young! Think of me-^ 
only just seventeen!" 

Mxs, Berry immediately dried her eyes to radiance. 
•* Young, my dear! Nonsense! There's no so much härm 
in being young, here and there. I knew an Irish lady was 
married at fourteen. Her daughter married close on 
fourteen. She was a grandmother by thirty! When any 
Strange man began, she used to ask him whät pattem 
Caps grandmothers wore. They'd stare! Bless you! the 
grandmother could have married over and over again. 
It was her daughter's fault, not hers, you know." 

"She was three years younger," mused Lucy. 

"She married beneath her, my dear. Ran off with 
her father's bailifiPs son. 'Ah, Berryl' she'd say, *if I 
hadn't been foolish, I should be my lady now — not 
Granny!' Her father never forgave her — left all his es- 
tates out of the family." 

"Did her husband always love her?" Lucy preferred 
to know. 

"In his way, my dear, he did," said Mrs. Berry, Com- 
ing upon her matrimonial wisdom, "He couldn't help 
himself. If he left off, he began again. She was so 
clever, and did make him so comfortable. Cook! there 
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wasn't such another cook out of a Alderman's ketchen; 
no, indeed! And she a born lady! That teils ye it's 
the duty of all women! She had her saying — *When 
the parlour fire gets low, put coals on the ketchen fire!' 
and a good saying it is to treasure. Such is man! no 
use in havin' their hearts, if ye don't have their 
stomachs." 

Perceiving that she grew abstruse, Mrs. Berry added 
briskly: "You know nothing about that yet, my dear. 
Only mind me and mark me: Don't neglect your 
Cookery. Kissing don't last: Cookery do!" 

Here, with an Aphorism worthy a place in the Pil- 
grim's Scrip, she broke ofF to go posseting for her dear 
invalid. Lucy was quite well; very eager to be allowed 
to rise and be ready when the knock should come. Mrs. 
Berry, in her loving considerateness for the little bride, 
positively jcommanded her to lie down, and be quiet, and 
submit to be nursed and cherished. For Mrs. Berry well 
knew that ten minutes alone with the hero could only 
be had while the little bride was in that unattainable 
Position. 

Thanks to her strategy, as she thought, her object 
was gained. The night did not pass before she learnt, 
from the hero's own mouth, that Mr. Richards, the 
father of the hero, and a stern lawyer, was adverse to 
his Union with this young lady he loved, because of a 
ward of his, heiress to an immense property, whom he 
desired his son to espouse: and because his darling 
Letitia was a Catholic: Letitia, the sole daughter of a 
brave naval officer, deceased, and in the hands of a 
savage uncle, who wanted to sacrifice this Beauty to a 
brüte of a son. Mrs. Berry listened credulously to the 
emphatic narrative, and spoke to the effect that the 
wickedness of old people formed the excuse for the 
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wildness of young ones. The ceremonious administration 
of oaths of secrecy and devotion over, she was enrolled 
in the hero's band, which now numbered three, and 
ehtered upon the duties with feminine energy, for there 
are no conspirators like women. Ripton's lieutenancy 
became a sinecure, his rank merely titular. He had 
never been married — he knew nothing about licenses, 
except that they must be obtained, and were not diffi- 
cult — he had not an idea that so many day's warning 
must be given to the clergyman of the parish where one 
of the parties was resident. How should he? All his 
forethought was comprised in the ring, and whenever 
the discussion of arrangements for the great event grew 
particularly hot and important, he would say, with a 
shrewd nod: "We mustn't forget the ring, you know, 
Mrs. Berry!" and the new member was only prevented 
by natural complaisance from shouting: '*0b, drat ye! 
and your ring, too." Mrs. Berry had acted conspicu- 
ously in fifteen marriages, by banns, and by licenses, 
and to have such an obvious requisite dinned in her 
ears was exasperating. They could not have contracted 
alliance with an auxiliary more invaluable, an authority 
so profound; and they acknowledged it to themselves. 
The hero marched like an automaton at her bidding: 
Lieutenant Thompson was rejoiced to perform Services 
as errand-boy in the enterprise. 

"It's in hopes you'U be happier than me, I do it," 
Said the devout and charitable Berry. "Marriages is 
made in heaven, they say; and if that's the case, I say 
they don't take much account of us below!" 

Her own woeful experiences had been given to the 
hero in exchange for his story of cruel parents. 

Richard vowed to her that he would henceforth hold 
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it a duty to hunt out the wanderer from wedded bonds, 
and bring him back, bound and suppliant. 

"Oh, he'U comel" said Mrs. Berry, pursing prophetic 
wrinkles: "He'll come of bis own accord. Never any- 
wheres will he meet such a cook as Bessy Berry! And 
he know her value in bis heart of hearts. And I do be- 
Keve, when he do come, I shall be opening these arms 
to him again, and not slapping bis impidence in the face 
— Fm that soft! I always was — in matrimony, Mr. 
Richards!" 

As when nations are secretly preparing for war, the 
docks and arsenals hammer night and day, and busy 
contractors measure time by inches, and the air bums 
around for leagues as it were m5n:iads of bees, so the 
house and neighbourhood of the matrimonial soft one 
resounded in the heroic style, and knew little of the 
changes of light decreed by Creation. Mrs. Berry was 
the general of the hour. Down to Doctors' Commons 
she expedited the hero, instructing him how boldly to 
face the law, and fib: for that the law never could re- 
sist a fib and a bold face. Down the hero went, and 
proclaimed bis presence. And lo! the law danced to 
him its sedatest lovely bear's-dance. Think ye the law 
less susceptible to him than flesh and blood? With a 
beautiful confidence it put the few familiär questions to 
him, and nodded to bis replies: then stamped the bond, 
and took the fee. It must be an old vagabond at heart 
that can permit the irrevocable to go so cheap even to 
a hero. For only mark him when he is petitioned by 
heroes and heroines to undo what he does so easily! 
That small archway of Doctors' Commons seems the 
eye of a needle, through which the lean purse has a way, 
somehow, of slipping more readily than the portly: but 
once through, all are cameis alike, the lean purse an 
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especially big camel. Dispensing tremendous marriage 
as it does, the law can have no conscience. 

"I hadn't the slightest difficulty," says the exulting 
hero. 

"Of course not!" returns Mrs. Berry. "Ifs as easy, 
if ye're in earnest, as buying a plum bun." 

Likewise the ambassador of the hero went to claim 
the promise of the Church to be in attendance on a certain 
Spot, on a certain day, and there swear etemal fealty, 
and gird him about with all its forces; which the Church, 
receiving a wink from the Law, obsequiously engaged 
to do, for less than the price of a plum-cake. 

Meantime, while craftsmen and skilled women, directed 
by Mrs. Berry, were toiling to deck the day at band, 
Raynham and Belthorpe slept, — the formei: soundly; and 
one day was as another to them. Regularly every 
moming a letter arrived from Richard to his father, con- 
taining observations on the phenomena of London; re- 
marks (mainly cynical) on the Speeches and acts of Par- 
liament; and reasons for not having yet been able to 
call on the Grandisons. They were certainly rather 
monotonous, and spiritless. The baronet did not com- 
plain. That cold dutiful tone assured him there was no 
internal trouble or distraction. "The letters of a health- 
ful physique!" he said to Lady Blandish with sure in- 
sight. Complacently he sat and smiled, little witting 
that his son's ordeal was imminent, and that his son's 
ordeal was to be his own. Hippias wrote that his 
nephew was killing him by making appointments which 
he never kept, and altogether neglecting him in the most 
shameless way, so that his ganglionic centre was in a 
ten times worse State than when he left Raynham. He 
wrote very bitterly, but it was hard to feel compassion 
for his offended stomach. 
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On the other hand, young Tom Blaize was not forth- 
coming, and had despatched no tidings whatever. Farmer 
Blaize smoked his pipe evening after evening, vastly dis- 
turbed. London was a large place — young Tom might 
be lost in it, he thought: and young Tom had his weak- 
nesses. A wolf at Belthorpe, he was likely to be a sheep 
in London, as yokels have proved. But what had be- 
come of Lucy? This consideration almost sent Farmer 
Blaize off to London direct, and he would have gone 
had not his pipe enlightened him. A young fellow might 
play truant and get into a scrape, but a young man and 
a young woman were sure to be heard of, unless they 
were acting in complicity; — Why, of course, young Tom 
had behaved hke a man, the rascal! and married her 
outright there, while he had the chance. It was a long 
guess. Still it was the only reasonable way of account- 
ing for his extraordinary silence, and therefore the farmer 
held to it that he had done the deed. He argued as 
modern men do who think the hero, the upsetter of or- 
dinary calculations, is gone from us. ßo, after despatch- 
ing a letter to a friend in town to be on the look-out 
for son Tom, he continued awhile to smoke his pipe, 
rather elated than not, and mused on the shrewd man- 
ner he should adopt when Master Honeymoon did ap- 
pear. 

Towards the middle of the second week of Richard's 
absence, Tom Bakewell came to Raynham for Cassan- 
dra, and privately handed a letter to the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, containing a request for money, and a round sum. 
The Eighteenth Century was as good as her word, and 
gave Tom a letter in return, enclosing a cheque on her 
bankers, amply providing to keep the heroic engine in 
motion at a moderate pace. Tom went back, and Rayn- 
ham and Lobourne slept and dreamed not of the mor- 
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row. The System, wedded toTime, slept, and knew not 
how he had been outraged — anticipated by seven preg- 
nant seasons. For Time had heard the hero swear to 
that legalizing Instrument, and had also registered an 
oath. Ah me! venerable Hebrew Time! he is unforgiv- 
ing. Half the confusion and fever of the world comes 
of this Vendetta he declares against the hapless innocents 
who have once done him a wrong. They cannot escape 
him. They will never outlive it The Father of jokes, 
he is himself no joke: which it seems the business of 
men to discover. 

The days roll round. He is their servant now. Mrs. 
Berry has a new satin gown, a beautiful bonnet, a gold 
brooch, and sweet gloves, presented to her by the hero, 
wherein to stand by his bride at the altar to-morrow; 
and, instead of being an old wary hen, she is as much 
a chicken as any of the party, such has been the magic 
of these articles. Fathers she sees accepting the facts 
produced for them by their children: a world content 
to be carved out as.it pleases the hero. 

At last Time brings the bridal eve, and is blest as a 
benefactor. The final arrangements are made; the bride- 
groom does depart; and Mrs. Berry lights the little bride 
to her bed. Lucy stops on the landing where there is 
an old clock eccentrically correct that night. 'Tis the 
palpitating pause before the gates of her transfiguration. 
Mrs. Berry sees her put her rosy finger on the One about 
to strike, and touch all the hours successively tili she 
comes to the Twelve that shall sound *Wife* in her 
ears on the morrow, moving her lips the while, and 
looking round archly solemn when she has done: and 
that sight so catches at Mrs. Berr/s heart that, not 
guessing Time to be the poor child's enemy, she en* 
dangers her candle by folding Lucy warmly in her arms, 
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whimpering: "Bless you for a darling! you innocent 
lambl You shall be happyl You shall!" 
Old Time gazes grimly ahead. 



CHAPTER II. 

In which the last Act of a Comedy takes the Place of the first. 

Although it blew hard when Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon, the passage of that river is commonly calm; 
calm asAcheron, So long as he gets his fare, the ferry- 
man does not need to be told whom he carries: he pulls 
with a will, and heroes may be over in half an hour. 
Only when they stand on the opposite banks, do they 
see what a leap they have taken. The shores they have 
relinquished shrink to an infinite remoteness. There 
they have dreamed; here they must act There lie youth 
and irresolution: here manhood and purpose. They are 
veritably in another land: a moral Acheron divides their 
life. Their memories scarce seem their own! The Phi- 
LOSOPHiCAL Geography (about to be published) observes 
that each man has, one time or other, a little Rubicon 
— a clear, or a foul, water to cross. It is asked him: 
"Wilt thou wed thisFate, and give up all behind thee?" 
And "I will," firmly pronounced, speeds him over. The 
above-named manuscript authority informs us that by 
far the greater number of carcases roUed by this heroic 
flood to its sister stream below, are those of fellows who 
have repented their pledge, and have tried to swim back 
to the banks they have blotted out For though every 
man of us may be a hero for one fatal minute, very 
few remain so after a day's march even: and who won- 
ders that Madam Fate is indignant, and wears the fea- 
Jtures q{ the terribl^ Universal Fate to him? Fail before 
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her, either in heart, or in act, and lo, how the alluring 
loves in her visage wither and sicken to what it is mo- 
delled on! Be your Rubicon big or small, clear or foul, 
it is the sa-me: you shall not retum. On — or to Ache- 
ron! — I subscribe to that szying of the Pilgrim's Scrip: 

"The danger of a little knowledge of things is dis- 
putable: dui heware the liiile knowledge of one*s selfV^ 

Richard Feverel was now crossing the River of his 
Ordeal. .Already the mists were steaÜng over the land 
he had left: his life was cut in two, and he breathed 
but the air that met his nostrils. His father, his father's 
love, his boyhood and ambition, were shadowy. His 
poetic dreams had taken a living attainable shape. He 
had a distincter impression of the Autumnal Berry and 
her household, than of anything at Raynham. And yet 
the young man loved his father, loved his home: and I 
dare say Caesar loved Rome: but whether he did or no, 
Caesar when he killed the republic was quite bald, and 
the hero we are dealing with is scarce beginning to feel 
his despotic moustache. Did he know what he was 
made of ? Doubtless, nothing at all. But honest passion 
has an instinct that can be safer than conscious wisdom. 
He was an arrow drawn to the head, flying from the 
bow. His audacious mendacities and subterfuges did 
not strike him as in anyway criminal; for he was per- 
fectly sure that the winning and securing of Lucy would 
in the end be boisterously approved of, and in that case 
were not the means justified? Not that he took trouble 
to argue thus, as older heroes and self-convicting vil- 
lains are in the habit of doing, to deduce a clear con- 
science. Conscience and Lucy went together. 

It was a soft fair day. The Rubicon sparkled in the 
morning sun. One of those days when London em- 
braces the prospect of summer^ and troops forth all its 
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babies. The pavement, the Squares, the parks, were 
early alive with the cries of young Britain. Violet and 
primrose girls, and organ boys with military monkeys, 
and systematic bands very determined in tone if not in 
tune, fiUed the atmosphere, and crowned the blazing 
procession of omnibuses, freighted with business men, 
cityward, where a column of reddish brown smoke, — 
blown aloft by the South- West, marked the scene of 
conflict to which these persistent warriors repaired. 
Richard had seen much of early London that morning. 
His plans were laid. He had taken care to ensure his 
personal liberty against accidents, by leaving his hotel 
and his injured uncle Hippias at sunrise. To-day or to- 
morrow his father was to arrive. Farmer Blaize, Tom 
Bakewell reported to him, was raging in town. Another 
day and she might be torn from him: but to-day this 
miracle of creation would be his, and then from those 
glittering banks yonder, let them summons him to sur- 
render her who dared! The position of things looked so 
propitious that he naturally thought the powers waiting 
on love conspired in his behalf. And she, too — since 
she must cross this river, she had sworn to him to be 
brave, and do him honour, and wear the true gladness 
of her heart in her face. Without a suspicion of foUy 
in his acts, or fear of results, Richard strolled into Ken- 
sington Gardens, breakfasting on the foreshadow of his 
great joy, now with a vision of his bride, now of the 
new life opening to him. Mountain, masses of cloud, 
rounded in sunlight, swung up the blue. The flowering 
chestnut pavilions overhead rustled and hummed. A 
sound in his ears as of a banner unfolding in the joyful 
distance lulled him. 

He was to meet his bride at the church at a quarter 
past eleven. His watch said a quarter to ten. He strolled 
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on beneath the long-stemmed trees towards the well de- 
dicated to a saint obscure. Some people were drinking 
at the well. A florid lady stood by a younger one, who 
had a littie silver mug half-way to her mouth, and 
evinced undisguised dislike to the liquor of the salutary 
Saint. 

"Drink, childl" said the maturer lady. "That is 
only your second mug. I insist upon your drinking three 
füll ones every moming we're in town. Your Constitu- 
tion positively requires iron!" 

"But, mamma," the other expostulated, "it's so nasty. 
I shall be sick." 

"Drink!" was the harsh injunction. "Nothing to the 
German waters, my dear. Here, let me taste." She 
took the mug and gave it a flying kiss. "I declare I 
think it almost nice — not at all objectionable. Pray taste 
it," she Said to a gentleman Standing below them to act 
as cupbearer. 

An unmistakable cis-Rubicon voice replied: "Cer- 
tainly, if it's good fellowship; though I confess I don't 
think mutual sickness a very engaging ceremony." 

"Can one never escape from one's relations?" Richard 
ejaculated inwardly. 

Without a doubt those people were Mrs. Doria, Cläre, 
and Adrian. He had them under his eyes. 

Cläre peeping up from her constitutional dose to 
make sure no man was near to see the possible conse- 
quence of it, was. the first to perceive him. Her hand 
dropped, 

"Now pray drink, and do not fussl" said Mrs. Doria. 

"Mamma!" Cläre gasped. 

Richard came forward, and capitulated honourably, 
since retreat was out of the question. Mrs. Doria swam 
to meet him: "My own boy! My dear Richard!" pro- 
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fuse of exclamations. Cläre shyly greeted him. Adriai 
kept in the back-ground. 

"Why, we were Coming for you to-day, Richard, 
Said Mrs. Doria, smiling effusion; and rattled on, "W< 
want another cavalier. This is delightfuU My dea 
nephew! You have grown from a boy to a man. An< 
there's down on bis lipl And what brings you here a 
such an hour in the morning? Poetry, I supposel Her« 
take my arm, child. — Cläre! finish that mug and thanl 
your cousin for sparing you the third. — I always brin| 
her, when we are by a chalybeate, to take the water 
before breakfast We have to get up at unearthly hours 
Think, my dear boy! Mothers are sacrifices! And s( 
youVe been alone a fortnight with your agreeable uncle 
A charming time of it you must have had! Poor Hip 
pias! what may be bis last nostrum?" 

"Nephew!" Adrian stretched bis head round to th« 
couple. "Doses of nephew taken morning and nigh 
fourteen daysi And he guarantees that it shall destro; 
an iron Constitution in a month." 

Richard mechanically ^hook Adrian's band as h 
spoke. 

"Quite well, Ricky?" 
"Yes: well enough/' Richard answered. 
"Well?*' resumed bis vigorous aunt, Walking on witl 
him, while Cläre and Adrian followed. "I really neve 
saw you looking so handsome. There's something abou 
your face — look at me — you needn't blush. YouV( 
grown to an Apollo. That blue buttoned-up frock coa 
becomes you admirably — and those gloves — and tha 
easy neck-tie. Your style is irreproacbable — quite i 
style of your own! And nothing eccentric. You havi 
the instinct of dress. Dress shows blood, my dear boy 
as much as anything eise. Boy! — you see, I can't forge 
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old habits. You were a boy when I left, and now!— 
Do you see any change in him, Cläre?" she turned half 
round to her daughter. 

"Richard is looking very well, mamma," said Cläre, 
glancing at him under her eyelids. 

"I wish I could say the same of you, my dear. — 
Take my arm, Richard. Are you afraid of your aunt? 
I want to get used to you. Won't it be pleasant, our 
being all in town together in the season? How fresh 
the opera will be to you! Austin, I hear, takes Stalls, 
You can come to the Foreys' box when you like. We 
are stapng with the Foreys close by here. I think it^s 
a little too far out, you know; but they like the neigh- 
bourhood. This is what I have always said: Give him 
more liberty! Austin has seen it at last. How do you 
think Cläre looking?" 

The question had to be repeated. Richard surveyed 
his Cousin hastily, and praised her looks. 

"Pale!" Mrs. Doria sighed. 

"Rather pale, aunt." 

"Grown very much — don't you think, Richard?" 

"Very tall girl indeed, aunt." 

"If she had but a little more colour, my dear 
Richard! Fm sure I give her all the iron she can swal- 
low, but that pallor still continues. I think she does not 
prosper away from her old companion. She was ac- 
customed to look up to you, Richard — " 

"Did you get Ralph's letter, aunt?" Richard inter- 
rupted her. 

"Absurd!" Mrs. Doria pressed his arm. "The non- 
sense of a boy! Why did you undertake to forward 
such stuff ?" 

"Fm certain he loves her," said Richard, in a s^rious 
way. 
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The matemal eyes narrowed on him. "Life, my 
dear Richard, is a game of cross-purposes," she observed, 
dropping her fluency, and was rather angered to hear 
him laugh. He excused himself by saying that she spoke 
so like his father. 

**You breakfast with us," she freshened off again. 
"The Foreys wish to see you; the girls are djdng to 
know you. Do you know, you have a reputation on ac-i 
count of that" — she crushed an intruding adjective — 
"System you were brought up on. You mustn't mind 
it For my part I think you look a credit to it Don't 
be bashful with young women, mind! As much as you 
please with the old ones. You know how to behave 
among men. There you have your Drawing-room 
Guide! Fm sure I shall be proud of you. Am I not?" 

Mrs. Doria addressed his eyes coaxingly. 

A benevolent idea Struck- Richard, that he might 
employ the minutes to spare, in pleading the case of 
poor Ralph; and, as he was drawn along, he puUed out 
his watch to note the precise number of minutes he 
could dedicate to this charitable office. 

"Pardon me," said Mrs. Doria. "You want man-- 
ners, my dear boy. I think it never happened to me 
before that a man consulted his watch in my presence." 

Richard mildly replied that he had an engagement 
at a particular hour, up to which he was her servant. 

"Fiddlededee!" the vivacious lady sang. "Now Fve 
got yöu, I mean to keep you. Oh! Fve heard all about 
you. This ridiculous indifference that your father makes 
so much of! Why, of course, you wanted to see the 
World! A streng healthy young man shut up all his life 
in a lonely house — no friends, no society, no amuse- 
ments but those of rustics! Of course you were indif- 
ferent! Your intelligence and superior mind alone saved 

3* 
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you from becoming a dissipated country boor.— Where 
are the oth^rs?" 

Cläre and Adrian came up at a quick pace. 

"My damosel dropped something," Adrian ex- 
plained. 

Her mother asked what it was. 

"Nothing, mamma," said Clara, demurely, and they 
proceeded as before. 

Overborne by bis aunt's fluency of tongue, and oc- 
cupied in acute calculation of the flying minutes, Richard 
let many pass before he edged in a word for Ralph. 
When he did, Mrs. Doria stopped him immediately. 

"I must teil you, child, that I refuse to listen to such 
rank idiotcy." 

"It's nothing of the kind, aunt" 

"The fancy of a boy." 

"He's not a boy. He's half a year older than 
1 am!" 

"You silly child I The moment you fall in love, you 
all think yourselves men." 

"On my honour, aunt! I believe he loves her 
thoroughly." 

"Did he teil you so, child?" 

"Men don't speak openly of those things," said 
Richard. 

"Boys dö," said Mrs. Doria. 

"But listen to me in earnest, aunt I want you to 
fee kind to Ralph. Don't drive him to — -You may be 
sorry for it Let him — do let him write to her, and see 
her. I believe women are as cruel as men in these 
things." 

"I never encourage absurdity, Richard." 

"What objection have you to Ralph, aunt?" 

"Oh| they're both good families. It's not that ab- 
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surdity, Richard. It will be to his credit to remember 
that lus first fancy wasn't a daiiymaid." 

Mrs. Doria pitched her accent tellingly. It did not 
touch her nephew. 

**Don't you want Cläre ever to marry?" he put the 
last point of reason to her. 

Mrs. Doria laughed. "I hope so, child. We must 
find some comfortable old gentleman for her." 

"What infamy!" mutters Richard. 

"And I engage Ralph shall be ready to dance at her 
wedding, or eat a hearty breakfast — We don't dance at 
weddings now> and very properly. It's a horrid sad 
business, not to be treated with levity. — Is that his regi- 
ment?" she said, as they pa^ed out of the hussar- 
sentinelled gardens. "Tush, tush, child! Master Ralph 
will recover, as — heml others have done. A little head- 
ache — you call it heart-ache — and up you rise again, 
looking better than ever. No doubt, to have a grain of 
sense forced into your brains, you poor dear children! 
must be painful. Girls sufFer as much' as boys, I assure 
you. More, for their heads are weaker, and their ap- 
petites less constant Do I talk like your father now? 
Whatever makes the boy fidget at his watch so?" 

Richard stopped short. Time spoke urgently. 

"I must go," he said. 

His face did not seem good for trifling. Mrs. Doria 
would trifle in spite. 

"Listen, Cläre! Richard is going. He says he has 
an engagement. What possible engagement can a young 
man have at eleven o'clocl^ in the moming? — unless he's 
going to be married? Eh? Then of course!" Mrs. 
Doria laughed at the ingenuity of her Suggestion. 

**Is the church handy, Ricky?" said Adrian. "You 
can still give us half an hour if it is. The celibate 
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hours strike. at Twelve/' And he also laughed in his 
fashion. 

"Won't you stay with us, Richard?" Cläre asked. 
She blushed timidly, and her voice shook. 

Something indefinite — a sharp-edged thrill in the 
tones made the buming bridegroom speak gently to her. 

"Indeed, I would, Cläre; I should Uke to please you, 
but I have a most imperative appointment— that is, I 
promised — ^I must go. I shall see you again . . . ." 

Mrs. Doria took forcible possession of him. "Now 
do come, and don't waste words. I insist upon your 
having some breakfast first, and then, if you really must 
go, you shall. Look! there's the house. At least you 
will accompany your aunt to the door." 

Richard conceded this. She little imagined what shc 
required of him. Two of his golden minutes melted 
into nothingness. They were growing to be jewels of 
price, one by one more and more precious as they ran, 
and now so costly-rare — rieh as his blood! not to.kindest 
relations, dearest friends, could he give another. The 
die is cast! Ferryman! push off! 

"Good bye!" he cried, nodding bluffiy at the three 
as one, and fled. 

They watched his abrupt muscular stride through 
the grounds of the house. He looked like resolution 
on the march. Mrs. Doria, as usual with her out of her 
brother's hearing, began rating the System. 

"See what comes of that nonsensical education! The 
boy really does not know how to behave like a common 
mortal. He has some paltry appointment, or is mad 
after some ridiculous idea of his own, and everything 
must be sacrificed to it! That's what Austin calls con- 
centration of the faculties. I think it's more likely to 
lead to downright insanity than to greatness of any 
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Idnd. And so I shall teil Austin. It's time he shauld 
be spoken to seriously about him." 

"He's an engine, my dear aunt," said Adrian. "He 
isn't a boy, or a man, but an engine. And he appears 
to have been at high pressure since he came to town 
—out all day and half the night" 

"He's madl" Mrs. Dona inteijected. 

"Not at all. Extremely shrewd is Master Ricky, and 
carries as open an eye ahead of him as the ships before 
Troy. He's more than a match for any of us. He is 
for me, I confess." 

"Then," said Mrs. Doria, "he does astonish me!" 

Adrian begged her to retain her astonishment tili the 
right season, which would not be long arriving. 

Their common wisdom counselled them not to teil 
the Foreys of their hopeful relation's ungracious be- 
haviour. Cläre had left them. When Mrs. Doria went 
to her room, her daughter was there, gazing down at 
something in her hand, which she guiltily closed. 

In answer to an inquiry why she had not gone to 
take off her things, Cläre said she was not hungry. Mrs. 
Doria lamented the obstinacy of a Constitution that no 
quantity of iron could affect, and eclipsed the looking- 
glass, saying: "Take them off here, child, and learn to 
assist yourself." 

She disentangled her bonnet from the array of her 
spreading hair, talking of Richard, and his handsome 
appearance, and extraordinary conduct. Cläre kept 
opening and shutting her hand, in an attitude half pen- 
sive, half listless. She did not stir to uridress. A joy- 
less dimple hung in one pale cheek, and she drew long 
even breaths. 

Mrs. Doria, assured by the glass that she was ready 
to show, came to her daughter. 
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"Now really," she said, "you are too helpless, my 
dear. You cannot do a thing without a dozen women 
at your elbow. What will become of you? You will 
have to many a millionaire. — What's the matter with 
you, child?" 

Cläre undid her tight-shut fingers, as if to some at- 
traction of her eyes, and displayed a small gold hoop 
on the palm of a green glove. 

"A wedding-ring!" exclaimed Mrs. Doria, inspecting 
the curiosity most daintily. 

There on Clare's pale green glove lay a wedding- 
ring! 

Rapid questions as to where, when, how, it was 
found, beset Cläre, who replied: "In the Gardens, 
mamma. This morning. When I was Walking behind 
Richard." 

"Are you sure he did not give it you, Cläre?" 

"Oh no, mamma! he did not give it me." 

"Of course not! only he does such absurd things! 
I thought, perhaps — these boys are so exceedingly ridi- 
culous!" Mrs. Doria had an idea that it might have 
been concerted between the two young gentlemen, 
Richard and Ralph, that the former should present this 
token of hymeneal devotion from the latter to the young 
lady of his love; but a moment's reflection exonerated 
boys even from such preposterous behaviour. 

"Now, I wonder," she speculated on Clare's cold' 
face, "I do wonder whether it's lucky to find a wedding- 
ring? What very quick eyes you have, my darling!" 
Mrs. Doria kissed her. She thought it must be lucky, 
and the circumstance made her feel tender to her child. 
Her child did not move to the kiss. 

"Let's see whether it fits," said Mrs. Doria almost 
infantine with surprise and pleasure. 
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Cläre suffered her glove to be drawn off. The ring 
slid down her long thin finger, and settled comfortably. 

"It doesl" Mrs. Doria whispered. To find a wedding- 
ring is open to any woman; but to find a wedding-ring 
that fits may well cause superstitious emotions. More- 
over, that it should be found while Walking in the neigh- 
bourhood of the identical youth whom a mother has 
destined for her daughter, gives significance to the gentle 
perturbation of ideas consequent on such a hint^from 
Fortune. 

"It really fits!" she pursued. "Now I never pay 
any attention to the nonsense of omens and that kind of 
thing" (had the ring been a horseshoe Mrs. Doria would 
have picked it up and dragged it obediently home), 
"but this, I must say, is odd — to find a ring that fits! — 
Singular! It never happened to me. Sixpence is the 
most I ever discovered, and I have it now. Mind you 
keep it, Cläre — this ring. And," she laughed, "offer it 
to Richard when he comes; say, you think he must have 
dropped it." 

The dimple in Clare's cheek quivered. 

Mother and daughter had never spoken explicitly of 
Richard. Mrs. Doria, by exquisite management, had 
contrived to be sure that on one side there would be 
no obstacle to her project of general happiness, without, 
as she thought, compromising her daughter's feelings 
unnecessarily. It could do no härm to an obedient 
young girl to hear that there was no youth in the world 
like a certain youth. He the prince of his generation, 
she might soflly consent, when requested, to be his 
princess; and, if never requested (for Mrs. Doria en- 
visaged failure), she might easily transfer her softness to 
squires of lower degree. Cläre had always been blindly 
obedient to her mother (Adrian called them, Mrs. Doria 
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Battledona and the iair ShuitkoQcidana) and her mother 
accepted in this blind obedience the text of her entire 
character. It is difficult for those who think very 
eamestly for their children to know when their children 
are thinking on their own account. The exercise of 
their volition we construe as revolt Our love does not 
like to be invalided and deposed from its command, and 
here I think yonder old thrush on the lawn who has 
just kicked the last of her lank offspring out of the 
nest to go shift for itself, much the kindest of the two, 
though sentimental people do shrug their Shoulders at 
these unsentimental acts of the creatures who never 
wander from nature. Now excess of obedience is, to 
one who manages most exquisitely, as bad as insurrec- 
tion. Happily Mrs. Doria saw nothing in her daughter's 
manner save a want of iron. Her pallor, her lassitude, 
the tremulous nerves in her face, e^diibited an imperious 
requirement of the mineral. 

**The reason why men and women are mysterious 
to US, and prove disappointing," we leam from the 
Pilgrim's Scrip; "is, that we will read them from our 
own book: just as we are perplexed by reading our- 
selves from tiieirs.'' 

Mrs. Doria read her daughter from her own book, 
and she was gay; she laughed with Adrian at the break- 
fast-table, and mock-seriously joined in his jocose asser- 
tion that Cläre was positively and by all hjrmeneal 
auspices betrothed to the owner of that ring, be he who 
he may, and must, whenever he should choose to come 
and Claim her, give her band to him (for everybody 
agreed the owner must be masculine, as no woman 
would drop a wedding-ring), and follow him whither he 
listed all the world over. Amiable giggling Forey girls 
called Cläre, The Betrothed. Dark man, or fair? was 
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mooted. Adrian threw ofF the first stxophe of Clare's 
fortune in buriesque rhymes, with an insinuating gypsy 
twang. Her Aunt Forey wamed her to have her dresses 
in readiness. Her Grandpapa Forey pretended to 
grumble at bridal presents being expected from grand- 
papas. This one smelt orange-flower, another spoke 
solemnly of an old shoe. The finding of a wedding- 
ring was celebrated through all the palpitating acces- 
sories and rosy ceremonies involved by that famous 
instrument In the midst of the general hilarity, Cläre 
showed her deplorable want of iron by bursting into 
tears. 

Did the poor mocked-at heart divine what might be 
then enacting? Perhaps, dimly, as we say: that is, 
without eyes. 

At an altar stand two fair young creatures, ready 
with their oaths. They are asked to fix all time to the 
momenty and they do so. If there is hesitation at the 
immense undertaking, it is but maidenly. She conceives 
as little mental doubt of the sanity of the act as he. 
Over them hangs a cool young curate in his raiment of 
Office. Behind are two apparently lucid people, dis- 
tinguished ftom each other by sex, and age: the fore- 
most a bunch of simmering black satin; under her 
shadow a cock-robin in the dress of a gentleman, big 
joy swelling out his ehest, and pert satisfaction cocking 
his head. These be they who stand here in place of 
parents to the young couple. All is well. The Service 
proceeds. 

Firmly the bridegroom teils forth his words. This 
hour of the complacent giant at least is his, and that 
he means to hold him bound through the eternities, 
men may hear. Clearly, and with brave modesty, speaks 
she: no less firmly, though her body trembles: her voice 
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just vibrating while the tone travels on, like a smitten 
vase. 

Time hears sentence pronounced on him: the frail 
hands bind his huge limbs and lock the chains. He is 
used to it: he lets them do as they will 

Then comes that period when they are to give their 
troth to each other, The Man with his right hand 
takes the Woman by her right hand: the Woman with 
her right hand takes the Man by his right hand. — 
Devils dare not laugh at whom Aiigels crowd to con- 
template. 

Their hands are joined: their blood flows äs one 
stream. Adam and fair Eve front the generations. 
Are they not lovely? Purer fountains of life were never 
in two bosoms. 

And then they loose their hands, and the cool curate 
doth bid the Man to put a ring on the Woman's fourth 
finger. And the Man thrusts his hand into one pocket, 
and into another, forward and back many times: into 
all his pockets. He remembers that he feit for it, and 
feit it in his waistcoat-pocket, when in the Gardens. 
And his hand comes forth empty. And the Man is 
ghastly to look atl 

Yet, though Angels smile, shall not Devils laugh! 
The curate deliberates. The black-satin bunch ceases 
to simmer. He in her shadow changes from a beaming 
cock-robin to an inquisitive sparrow. Eyes multiply 
questions: lips have no reply. Time ominously shakes 
his chain, and in the pause a sound of mockery stings 
their ears. 

Think ye a hero one to be defeated in his first 
battle? Look at the clock! there are but seven minutes 
to the stroke of the celibate hours: the veteran is surely 
lifting his two hands to deliver fire, and his shot will 
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sunder them in twain so nearly united. All the jewellers 
of London speeding down with sacks füll of the nuptial 
circlet cannot save them! 

The battle inust be won on the field, and what does 
the hero now? It is an Inspiration! For who eise 
would dream of such a reserve in the rear? None see 
what he does: only that the black-satin bunch is re- 
monstratingly agitated, stormily shaken, and subdued: 
and as though the menacing cloud had opened, and 
dropped the dear token from the skies at his deraand, 
he produces the symbol of their consent, and the Service 
proceeds: "With this ring I thee wed." 

They are prayed over, and blest For good, or for 
111, this deed is done. The names are registered: fees 
fly right and left: they thank, and salute, the curate, 
whose official coolness melts into a smile of monastic 
gallantry: the beadle on the steps waves off a gaping 
World as they issue forth: bridegroom and bridesman 
recklessly scatter gold on him: carriage-doors are banged 
to: the coachmen drive off, and the scene closes, every- 
body happy. 



CHAPTER III. 

Celebrates the Break fast. 

And the next moment the bride is weeping as if 
she would dissolve to one of Dianas Virgin Fountains 
from the clasp of the Sun-God. She has nobly pre- 
served the mask imposed by comedies, tili the curtain 
has fallen, and now she weeps, streams with tears. 
Have patience, O impetuous young man! It is your 
profession to be a hero. This poor heart is new to it, 
and her duties involve such wild acts, such brigandage. 
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such tetrots and tasks, she is quite unnerved. She did 
you honour tili now. Bear with her now. She does 
not cry the cry of ordinary maidens in like cases. While 
the struggle went on her tender face was brave; but 
alas! Omens are against her: she holds an ever-present 
dreadful one on that fatal fourth finger of hers, which 
has coiled itself round her dream of delight, and takes 
her in its clutch like a horrid serpent. And yet she 
must love it. She dares not part from it She must 
love and hug it, and feed on its stränge honey, and all 
the bliss it gives her casts all the deeper shadow on 
what is to come. 

Say. Is it not enough to cause feminine apprehen- 
sion for a woman to be married in another woman's 
ring? 

You are amazons, ladies, at Saragossa, and a thou- 
sand citadels — wherever there is strife, and Time is to 
be taken by the throat. Then shall few men match 
your sublime fury. But what if you see a vulture, 
visible only to yourselves, hovering over the house you 
are gaily led by the torch to inhabit? Will you not 
crouch and be cowards? 

As for the hero, in the hour of victory he pays no 
heed to omens. He does his best to win his darling to 
confidence by caresses. Is she not his? Is he not 
hers? And why, when the battle is won, does she w,eep? 
Does she regret what she has done? 

Oh, neverl never! her soft blue eyes assure him, 
steadfast love seen swimming on clear depths of faith 
in them, through the shower. 

He is silenced by her exceeding beauty, and sits 
perplexed, waiting for the shower to pass. 

Alone with Mrs. Berry, in her bedroom, Lucy gave 
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Dengue to her distress, and a second character in the 
comedy changed her face. 

"Oh, Mrs. Berry! Mrs. Berryl what has happened! 
what has happened!" 

"My darlin' child!" The bridal Berry gazed at the 
finger of doleful joy. "Fd forgot all about it! And 
that's whafve made me feel so queer ever since, then! 
Tve been seemin' as if I wasn't myself somehow, without 
my ring. Dearl dear! what a wilful young gentleman! 
We ain't a match for men in that State— Lord help us?" 

Mrs. Berry sat on the edge of a chair: Lucy on the 
edge of the bed. 

"What do you think of it, Mrs. Berry? Is it not 
terrible?" 

"I can't say I should 'a liked it myself, my dear," 
Mrs. Berry candidly responded. 

"Oh! why, why, why did it happen!" the young bride 
bent to a flood of fresh tears, murmuring tiiat she feit 
already old — forsaken. 

"Haven't^ you got a comfort in your religion for all 
accidents?" Mrs. Berry inquired. 

"None for this. I know it's wrong to cry when I 
am so happy. I hope he will forgive me." 

Mrs, Berry vowed her bride was the sweetest, softest, 
beautifulest thing in life. 

"rU cry no more," said Lucy. "Leave me, Mrs. 
Berry, and come back when I ring." 

She drew forth a little silver cross, and feil upon her 
knees to the bed. Mrs. Berry left the room tiptoe. 

When she was called to retum, Lucy was calm and 
tearless, and smiled kindly to her. 

"Ifs over now," she said. 

Mrs. Berry sedately looked for her ring to foUow. 

"He does not wish me to go in to the breakfast you 
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have prepared, Mrs. Berry. I begged to be excused. I 
cannot eat" 

Mrs. Berry very much deplored it, as she had laid 
out a superior nuptial breakfast, but with her mind on 
her ring she nodded assentingly. 

"We shall not have much packing to do, Mrs. 
Berry." 

"No, my dear. It's pretty well all done." 

**We are going to the Isle of Wight, Mrs. Berry." 

"And a very suitable spot yeVe chose, my dear!" 

"He loves Üie sea. He wishes to be near it" 

"Don't ye cross to-night, if it's anyways rough, my 
dear. It isn't advisable," Mrs. Berry sank her voice to 
say, "Don't ye be soft and give way to him there, or 
you'll böth be repenting it." 

Lucy had only been staving off the unpleasantness 
she had to speak. She saw Mrs. Berry's eyes pursuing 
her ring, and screwed up her courage at last 

"Mrs. Berry." 

"Yes, my dear." 

"Mrs. Berry, you shall have another ring." 

"Another, my dear?" Berry did not comprehend. 
"One's quite enough for the objeck," she remarked. 

"I mean," Lucy touched her fourth finger, "I cannot 
part with this." She looked straight at Mrs. Berry. 

That bewildered creature gazed at her, and at the 
ring, tili she had thoroughly exhausted the meaning of 
the words, and then exclaimed, horror-struck: "Deary 
me, now! you don't say that?" 

The young wife repeated: "I never can part with 
it" 

"But, my dear!" the wretched Berry wrung her 
hands, divided between cpmpassion and a sense of in- 
jury. "My dear!" she kept expostulating like a mute. 
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"I know all that you would say, Mrs. Berry. I am 
very grieved to pain you. It is mine now, and must be 
mine. I cannot give it back." 

There she sat, suddenly developed to the most in- 
flexible little heroine in the three Kingdoms. 

From her first perception of the meaning of the 
young bride's words, Mrs. Berry, a shrewd physiognomist, 
knew that her case was hopeless, unless she treated her 
as she herseif had been treated, and seized the ring by 
force of arms; and that she had not heart for. 

"Whatl" she gasped faintly, "one's own lawful wed- 
ding-ring you wouldn't give back to a body?" 

"Because it is mine, Mrs. Berry. It was yours, but 
it is mine now. You shall have whatever you ask for 
but that. Pray forgive me! It must be so." 

Mrs. Berry rocked on her chair, and sounded her 
hands together. It amazed her that this soft little crea- 
ture could be thus firm. She tried argument. 

"Don't ye know, my dear, it*s the fatalest thing 
you're inflictin* upon me, reelly! Don't ye know that 
bein' bereft of one's own lawful wedding-ring's the 
fatalest thing in life, and there's no prosperity after it! 
For what Stands in place o' that, when that's gone, my 
dear? And what cauld ye give me to compensate a 
body for the loss o' that? Don't ye know^ — Oh, deary 
me!" The little bride's face was so set that poor Berry 
wailed ofF in despair. 

"I know it," Said Lucy. "I know it all. I know 
what I do to you. Dear, dear Mrs. Berry! forgive me! 
If I parted with my ring I know it would be fatal." 

So this fair young freebooter took possession of her 
argument as well as her ring. 

Berry racked her distracted wits for a further ap- 
peal. 

Th€ Ordeal of R. Frvtrtl //. 4 
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"But, my child," she counterargued, "you don't un- 
derstand. It ain't as you think it. It ain't a hurt to 
you now. Not a bit, it ain't It makes no difference 
nowl Any ring does while the wearer's a maid. And 
your Mr. Richard '11 find the very ring he intended for 
ye. And, of course, that's the one you'll wear as his 
wife. It's all the same now, my dear. It's no shame 
to a maid. Now do — now do — there's a darlinM" 

Wheedling availed as little as argument 

"Mrs. Berry," said Lucy, "you know what my — he 
spoke: *With this ring I thee wed.' It was with this ring. 
Then how could it be with another?" 

Berry was constrained despondently to acknowledge 
that was logic. 

She hit upon an artful conjecture: 

"Won't it be unlucky you're wearin' of that ring 
which served me so? Think o' that!" 

"It may! it may! it may!'' cried Lucy. 

"And am't you rushin' into it, my dear?" 

"Mrs. Berry," Lucy said again, "it was this ring. It 
cannot — it never can be another. It was this. What it 
brings me I must bear. I shall wear it tili I die!" 

"Then what am / to do?" the ill-used woman 
groaned. "What shall I teil my husband when he come 
back to me, and see IVe got a new ring waitin' for him? 
Won't that be a welcome?" 

Quoth Lucy: "How can he know it is not the same, 
in a piain gold ring?" 

"You never see so keen a eyed man in joolry as my 
Berry!" retumed his solitary spouse. "Not know, my 
dear? Why, any one would know that Ve got eyes in 
his head. There's as much difference in wedding-rings 
as there's in wedding people! Now, do pray be reason- 
able, my own sweet!" 
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"Pray do not ask me," pleads Lucy. 

"Pray do think better of it," urges Berry. 

"Pray, pray, Mrs. Berry] " pleads Lucy. 

" — And not leave your old Berry all forlorn just 
when you're so happy!" 

"Indeed I would not, you dear kind old creature!" 
Lucy faltered. 

Mrs. Berry thought she had her. 

"Just when you're going to be the happiest wife on 
earth — all you want yoursl" she pursued the tender 
strain. "A handsome young gentlemani Love and 
Fortune smilin' on yel" . . . 

Lucy rose up. 

"Mrs. Berry," she said, "I think we must not lose 
time in getting ready, or he will be impatient" 

Poor Berry surveyed her in abject wonder from the 
edge of her chair. Dignity and resolve were in the 
ductile form she had hitherto folded under her wing. In 
an hour the heroine had risen to the measure of the 
hero. Without being exactly aware what creature she 
was dealing with, Berry acknowledged to herseif it was 
not one of the common run, and sighed, and sub* 
mitted. 

"It's like a divorce, that it is!" she sobbed. 

After putting the corners of her apron to her eyes, 
Berry bustled humbly about the packing. Then Lucy, 
whose heart was füll to her, came and kissed her, and 
Berry bumped down and regularly cried. This over, she 
bad recourse to fatalism. 

"I suppose it was to be, my dear! It's my punish- 
ment for meddlin' with such matters. No, I'm not sorry. 
Bless ye both! Who 'd 'a thought you was so wilful? 
—you that any one might have taken for one of the 
ally-softs! You're a pair, my dear! indeed you arel 

4^ 
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You was made to meet! But we mustn't show him weVc 
been crying.-^Men don't like it when they're happy. Let'j 
wash our faces and try to bear our lot" 

So sajring the black-satin bunch careened to a renewec 
deluge. She deserved some sympathy, for if it is sad tc 
be married in another person's ring, how much saddei 
to have one's own old accustomed lawful ring violentlj 
tom ofF one's finger and etemally severed from one 
But where you have heroes and heroines, these terribl< 
complications ensue. 

They had now both fought their battle of the ring 
and with equal honour and success. 

In the Chamber of banquet Richard was givin^ 
Ripton his last directions. Though it was a private 
wedding Mrs. Berry had prepared a sumptuous break 
fast. Chickens offered their breasts: pies hinted savour) 
secrets: things mystic, in a mash, with Gallic appella 
tives, jellies, Creams, fruits, strewed the table: as a towei 
in the midst, the cake colossal: the priestly vesture o: 
its nuptial white relieved by hymeneal splendours. 

Many hours, much labour and anxiety of mind, Mrs 
Berry had expended upon this breakfast, and whyl 
There is one who comes to all feasts that have theii 
basis in Folly, whom criminals of trained instinct an 
careful to provide against: who will speak, and whos( 
hateful voice must somehow be silenced while the feasi 
is going on. This personage is The Philosopher 
Mrs. Berry knew him. She knew that he would come 
She provided against him in the manner she though 
most efficacious: that is, by cheating her eyes and in 
toxicating her conscience with the due and proper gloriei 
incident to weddings where fathers dilate, mothers col 
lapse, and marriage Settlements are flourished on higl 
by the family lawyer: and had there been no show o: 
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the kind to greet her on her return from the church, 
she would, and she foresaw she would, have stared at 
squalor and emptiness, and repented her work. The 
Philosopher would have laid hold of her by the ear, 
and called her bad names. Entrenched behind a break - 
fast-table so legitimately adomed, Mrs. Berry defied him. 
In the presence of that cake he dared not speak above 
a whisper. And there were wines to drown him in, 
should he still think of protesting; fiery wines, and cool: 
claret sent purposely by the bridegroom for tiie delecta- 
tion of his friend. 

For one good hour, therefore, the labour of many 
hours kept him dumb. Ripton was fortifying himself so 
as to forget him altogether, and the world as well, tili 
the next morning. Ripton was excited, overdone with 
delight He had already finished one bottle, and listened, 
pleasantly flushed, to his emphatic, and more abstemious, 
Chief. He had nothing to do but to listen, and to drink. 
The hero would not allow him to shout Victory! or 
hear a word of toasts; and as, from the quantity of oil 
poured on it, his eloquence was becoming a natural 
force in his bosom, the poor fellow was afflicted with a 
sort of elephantiasis of suppressed emotion. At times 
he half rose from his chair and feil vacuously into it 
again; or he chuckled in the face of weighty, severely- 
worded, instructions; tapped his ehest, stretched his arms, 
yawned, and in short.behaved so singularly that Richard 
observed it, and said: "On my soul, I don't think you 
know a word Fm saying." 

"Every word, Ricky!" Ripton spirted through the 
opening. "I'm going down to your govemor, and teil 
him: Sir Austin! Here's your only chance of being a 
happy father — no, no! — Oh! don't you fear me, Ricky! 
I shall talk the old gentleman over. I feel treraendous! 
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I feel, upon my honour, Ricky, I feel as if nobody couV 
resis' me!" Ripton stamped bis might on the table. "I 
shall teil him the whole affair point-blank. I can teil 
you that if it comes to argument 'tween us, I can lay on 
the man who '11 have the best of it. I shall teil him I 
was a witness. And I hope, Sir Austin, in a year's time 
you '11 have best witness of all, sir! — ^jolly 'ittle grand- 
son!" Ripton's head went roguishly to right and left, 
and he emptied his glass at a draught. 

Richard arrested his resumption of speech, and he 
continued slowly to fizz like an ill-corked effervescence, 
while his chief said: 

"Look here. You had better not go down to-night 
Go down the first thing to-niorrow — by the six o'clock 
train. Give him my letter. Listen to me — give him 
my letter, and don't speak a word tili he speaks. His 
eyebrows will go up and down; he won*t say much. I 
know him. If he asks you about her, don't be a fool, 
but say what you think of her sensibly — " 

No cork could hold in Ripton when she was alluded 
to. He shouted: "She's an angell" 

Richard checked him: "Speak sensibly, I say — 
quietly. You can say how gentle and good she is — my 
fleur-de-luce! And say, this was not her doing. If any 
one's to blame, it's I. I made her marry me. — Then go 
to Lady Blandish, if you don't find her at the house. 
You may say whatever you please to her. Give her my 
letter, and teil her I want to hear from her immediately. 
She has seen Lucy, and I know what she thinks of her. 
You will then go to farmer Blaize. I told you Lucy 
happens to be his niece— she has not lived long there. 
She lived with her Aunt Desborough in France while 
she was a child, and can hardly be called a relation to 
the farmer — there's not a point of likeness between thenu 
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Poor darling! she never knew her mother. Go to Mr. 
Blaize, and teil him. You will treat him just as you 
would treat any other gentleman. If you are civil, he 
is sure to be. And if he abuses me, for my sake and 
hers you will still treat him with respect. You hear? 
And then write me a füll account of all that has been 
Said and done. You will have my address the day after 
to-morrow. By the way, Tom will be here this after- 
noon. Write out for him where to call on you the day 
after to-morrow, in case you have heard anything in the 
moming you think I ought to know at once, as Tom 
will join me that night. Don't mention to anybody 
about my losing the ring, Ripton. I wouldn't have 
Adrian get hold of that for a thousand pounds. How 
on earth I came to lose it! — How well she bore it, Rip! 
How beautifuUy she behaved!'' 

Ripton again shouted: "She's an angel!" He endea- 
voured to get a leap beyond the angels, but being of 
tame imagination those common-place hosts had to stand 
for what he feit. Throwing up the heels of his second 
bottle, he said: 

"You may trust your friend, Richard. Your oldest 
friend, Rickyl — Eh? A cool head and a heart in the 
right place! A man who'd want to drink better wine 
than this— he'd bet' not drink any 't all. I think I was 
hem! — marking that we know what wine is. Talking of 
old Blaize, ain't it odd we should be drinking eieret 
'gether, just married? I mean, when you come to think 
of it, Ricky? It strikes me 's odd. But as for your 
thinking there'U be much fuss, you know, there you're 
wrong. Let's have s' more eieret." 

Richard hospitably opened another bottle for him, 
and sat knocking his finger-nails on his teeth, impatient 
for the bride, while Ripton freely flowed forth. In spite 
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of the innocuousness of claret, his words were displaying 
an oily tendency to run into one another, and his eyes 
were growing vivaciously stupid. 

"Strikes me, Richard, every fresh bottle's better than 
one before. Well, I was saying, you know, I shall make 
all right with your father. Oh! he won't stand out after 
a little talking. And mind you, Mr. Ricky, I can talk! 
I ought to have gone the Bar, you know. Fancy me in 
Offices! Aha! Why, they haven't got so many good 
fellows at the Bar that they should keep me in offces. 
eieret! eieret I keep saying: — claret, sir! 'Minds me of 
Gravelkind. Fm always making 'stakes of that sort Best 
of it is, it never 'fects you. You may drink as mueh as 
ever you like, and it never 'fects you. Gentleman's 
wine! When Fm in praetiee, you know, I — I never 
drink anything eise! I — I never drink anything eise! 
Though if you ask me point-blank which I p'fer, why, 
rd rather go the Bar. Fm an only son, you know, and 
a mother and four sisters, and I must do as I'm tole. 
Ha! ha! that Letty! whar a face she'U make when she 
hears of it! siF ittle thing! — ha! ha! — I do think this 
has been the joUies' day I ever knew! Behave, sir? She 
did behave most beauriful! I hear her voiee now — like 
that glass. Oh! I ain't going to get married. I can't see 
the girl to suit me. Teil you the truth, girls don't quite 
take to me — not in that way, you know. I don't know 
how to talk to them unless they begin^ and look all 
right. It went as smooth, Ricky! — but lor! you*re such 
a chap. You're sure to do it if you say you will. Aha! 
when you pulled at old Mrs. Berry, I didn't know what 
was up. I do wish you'd let me drink her health?" 

"Here's to Penelope!" said Richard, just wetting his 
mouth. The carriage was at the door: a couple of dire 
Organs, each grinding the same tune, and a vulture- 
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ßcented itinerant band (from which not the secretest 
veiled wedding can .ever escape) worked harmoniously 
without in the production of discord, and the noise act- 
ing on his nervous State made him begin to fume and 
send in messages for his bride by the maid. 

Ripton drank Fenelope, and afterwards had an idea 
that Penelope did not mean Lucy. He tried to teil 
Richard that the health proposed was that of his lovely 
wife, but Richard had no ear for him, and let him 
mumble on. By and by the lovely wife presented her- 
seif dressed for her joumey, and smiling from stained 
eyes. 

Mrs. Berry was requested to drink some wine, which 
Ripton poured out for her, enabling Mrs. Berry thereby 
to measure his condition. Ripton's expressive bibulous 
invitation was: "Aha! Mrs. Berry!" 

Penelope bowed and bumped her duty to them all. 
Richard and Lucy talked apart Ripton balanced his 
body against the back of his chair. A notion possessed 
his nodding head that it devolved upon him to make a 
formal speech, and that now was the time. If ever the 
Old Dog was to enunciate in human language his 
devoted appreciation of Beauty, the occasion was present 
But how was he to fashion his phrases? Notwithstanding 
the State he was in, his sincere homage caused him to 
be critical of his capabilities: and then his brain whirled: 
innumerable phantom forms of sentences with a promise 
of glowing periods, offered their heads to him, and im- 
mediately cut themselves off from all consequence, so 
that he was afraid to commence. Speaking, moreover, 
he found to affect his balance. It became a problem 
whether he should talk, or retain his perpendicular. His 
latent sense of propriety counselled him not to risk it, 
and he stood mute, looking like a mask of ancient 
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comedy, beneath which general embracing took place. 
The bride kissed Mrs. Berry, Mrs. Berry kissed the bride- 
groom, on the plea of her softness. Ripton's long tight 
smile elaborated as the mad idea, engeildered by these 
proceedings, of claiming certain privileges due to him in 
his character of bridesman, flashed across him. Some 
one noticed that the cake had not been cut, and his 
attention was drawn to the cake, and he feil upon it, 
literally, rising sufficiently ashamed not to dare to look 
in the fair bnde's face, much more to claim a privilege. 
Lucy, however, gave him her hand, with a musical: 
"Good bye, Mr. Ripton," and her extreme graciousness 
made him just sensible enough to sit down before he 
murmured his fervent hopes for her happiness. 

"I shall take good care of him," said Mrs. Berry, 
focussing her eyes to the comprehension of the Com- 
pany. 

"Farewell, Penelopel" cries Richard. "I shall teil 
the police everywhere to look out for your lord." 

"Oh! no fear, my dears! he'll return. Good bye! 
and heaven bless ye both!" 

Berry quavered, touched with compunction at the 
thoughts of approaching loneliness. Ripton, his mouth 
drawn like a bow to his ears,. brought up the rear to 
the carriage, receiving a fair slap on the cheek fram an 
old shoe precipitated by Mrs. Berry's enthusiastic female 
domestic. 

White handkerchiefs were waved: the adieux had 
fallen to signs: they were off. Then did a thought of 
such urgency illumine Mrs. Berry, that she telegraphed, 
hands in air, awakening Ripton's lungs, for the coach- 
man to stop, and ran back to the house. Richard 
chafed to be gone, but at his bride's intercession he 
consented to wait, Presently they beheld the old black- 
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Satin bunch stream through the street-door, down the 
bit of garden, and up the astonished street, halting, 
panting, capless at the carriage-door, a book in her 
band, — a much-used, dog-leaved, steamy, greasy book, 
which, at the same time calling out in breathless jerks, 
"There! never ye mind looks! I ain't got a new one. 
Read it, and don't ye forget it!" she discharged into 
Lucy's lap, and retreated to the railings, a signal for the 
coachman to drive away for good. 

How Richard laughed at tie Berry's bridal gift! Lucy, 
too, lost the omen at her heart as she glanced at the 
title of the volume. It was Dr. Kitchener on Domestic 
Cookery! Mrs. Berry's beloved private copy, with the 
wisdom contained in which she trusted to allure back to 
home and its duties the wandering Ulysses of Footmen. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Philosopher appears in Person. 

General withdrawing of heads from street-windows, 
emigration of organs and bands, and a relaxed atmosphere 
in the circle of Mrs. Berry's abode, proved that Dan 
Cupid had veritably flown to suck the life of fresh 
regions. With a pensive mind she grasped Ripton's 
arm to regulate his Steps, and retumed to the room 
where her creditor awaited her. In the interval he had 
stormed her undefended fortress, the cake, from which 
altitude he shook a dolorous head at the guilty woman. 
She smoothed her excited apron, sighing. Let no one 
imagine that she regretted her complicity. She was 
ready to cry torrents, but there must be absolute castiga- 
tion before this criminal shall conceive the sense of 
regret; and probably then she will ding to her wicked- 
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ness the more, — such is the born pagan's tenacity! Mrs. 
Berry sighed, and gave him back bis shake of the head. 
O you wanton improvident creature! said he. O you 
very wise old gentleman! said she. He asked her the 
thing she had been doing. She enlightened him with the 
fatalist's reply. He sounded a boge/s alarum of con- 
tingent grave results. She retreated to the entrenched 
camp of the fact she had helped to make. "It's done!" 
she exclaimed. How could she regret what she feit 
comfort to know was done? Convinced that events 
alone could stamp a mark on such stubbom flesh, he 
determined to wait for them, and crouched silent on the 
cake, with one finger downward at Ripton's incision 
there, showing a crumbling chasm and gloomy rieh 
recess. 

The eloquent indication was understood. "Dear! 
dear!" cried Mrs. Berry, "what a heap o' cake, and no 
one to send it to!" 

Ripton had resumed his seat by the table and his 
embrace of the claret Clear ideas of satisfaction had 
left him and resolved to a boiling geyser of indis- 
tinguishable transports. He bubbled, and waggled, and 
nodded amicably to nothing, and successfully, though 
not without efFort, preserved his uppermost member from 
the seductions of the nymph, Gravitation, who was on 
the look-out for his whole length shortly. 

"Ha! ha!" he shouted, about a minute after Mrs. 
Berry had spoken, and almost abandoned himself to the 
nymph on the spot Mrs. Berry's words had just reached 
his wits. 

"Why do you laugh, young man?" she inquired, 
familiär and motherly on account of his condition. 

"Ha! hah!" Ripton laughed louder, and caught his 
ehest on the edge of the table and his nose on a chicken. 
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"That's gooM" he said, recovering, and rocking under 
Mrs. Berry's eyes. "No frien' send to? I like that!" 

Mrs. Berry searched him with a glance. Perhaps the 
inebriate youth might let her into a few sweet particulars 
of this interesting business, denied to her by the wary 
bridegroom and his obedient bride, she thought. She 
wanted to have the stern father and cruel uncle described 
to her; their stature, complexion, and annual net in- 
comes; also their places of residence. 

"I did not say, no friend/' she remarked. "I said, 
no one: meanin', I know not where for to send it to." 

Ripton's response to this was: "You cut fair, Mizz 
Berry. There won't be much for 'em, I sh...'sure you. 
Take glass wine. Claret's my wine, Sh...herry's yours. 
Why 'n't you put Richard's crez' on that Cake? — Mr. 
Richards ha! ha! — best fun the world! — Why 'n't you 
put a Griffin on that cake, Mizz Berry? Wheatsheaves 
each si'. Plenty't means and plenty te-te-'tis! Fm very 
fond of heraldry," he added with a reflective visage, and 
feil half asleep upon the attachment. 

"His crest?" Mrs. Berry winningly waked him. 

"Oldest bar'netcy in England!" waved Ripton. 

"Yes?" Mrs. Berry encouraged him on. 

"Oldest bar'netcy 'n England! If 'tisn't my name's 
not Rip'm Thomps' — Es...quire. Gentleman, ma'm, 
though he is arricled the law. Take glass wine, M... 
Mizz Berry. Claret's my wine, Sh...herry's yours. This 
bom my third bod'l. What's three to a gentleman, 
though he isn't a bar'net's son with fifty th — thousand 
a-year." 

"Fifty thousand! My goodness gracious me!" ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Berry in flattering accents. 

"Na a penny less, ma'm! And Tm his oldts friend. 
Very near transp...orted once, drinking claret 'gethen 
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Nev* 'fects you! Do take glass wine. Ha! ha! y 
he's Richards. Nor a bir of it! No bar'net Ric 
know. We're 'bliged be secret, Mizz Berry/' 
looked profoundly secret "Anything if Ys y< 
dedriment That's law, Mizz Berry. And 't's 
own dedri-ment It's his delaight — ha! hah!" 

Here gravitation gave Ripton a strong pull, 
saved himself, and went on, with a hideous mi 
the God of Secrecy: "We're oblige' be very clo 
she's the most lovely! — If I hear man say thin 
her, I... I knock 'm down! I.. I... I knock 'i 
She is such a pretty creature!" he sang in falset 

"You needn't for to cry over her, young ms 
Mrs. Berry, who was resolved to stop his claret 
ment she had the secret, and indulged him for 
object. 

Ripton attempted the God of Secrecy again. 
lips would not protrude enough, and his. eyebrc 
disafFected. He laughed outright "Wha' 's i 
now? They're married, sir. Wha' 've you be 
of? — eh? I can talk! Here, I say, Mizz Berr 
— bumper! La'ies and genTmen! I rise 'pc 
d— hay!" 

Filling Mrs. Berry's glass, and his own, 
flowing, and again Splitting the solitary fem 
formed his audience into two sexes, Ripton con 
silence, and pendulously swayed over Mrs. Be 
in total forgetfulness of what he had venturec 
legs to celebrate. Aware that they did duty f 
purpose, he shut his eyes to meditate, but at t 
genial action densest oblivion enwrapped his ser 
he was in danger of Coming into Mrs. Berry's ] 
foremost; a calamity she averted by rising likev 
ßhaking him roughly, which brought him back to ^ 
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consciousness, when he sank into his chair, and mildly 
asked: "Wha'm I 'beut? That you, Mizz Berry?" 

A littie asperity was in her voice as she replied. 
"You were going to propose a toast. And then, young 
man, you'd better lie down a bit, and cool yourself. Do 
it sitting/' she gesticulated peremptorily, "Fll open the 
bottle and fiU your glass for you. I declare you're drink- 
ing it out of tumblers. It's shocking! You're never 
going to have another füll tumbler?" 

Ripton chivalrously insisted on a bumper. She filled 
it for him, under mental protest, for conscience pricked 
her. Ripton drained his bumper in emphatic silence. 

"Young man," said Mrs. Berry severely, "I wanted 
for to drink their right healths by their right names, and 
then go about my da/s work, and I do hope you won't 
keep me." 

As if by miracle, Ripton stood holt upright at her 
words. "You do?" he said, and Alling another bumper 
he with cheerfuUy vinous articulation and glibness of 
tongue proposed the healths of Richard and Lucy Feverel, 
of Raynham Abbey! and that mankind should not re- 
quire an expeditious example of the way to accept the 
inspiring toast, he drained his bumper at a gulp. It 
finished him. The farthing-rushlight of his reason leapt 
and expired. He staggered to the sofa, and there 
stretched. Ripton was far from being in practice. 

Some minutes subsequent to Ripton's signalization 
of his devotion to the bridal pair, Mrs. Berry's maid en- 
tered the room to say that a gentleman was inquiring 
below after the young gentleman who had departed, and 
found her mistress with a tottering wineglass in her band, 
exhibiting every Symptom of unconsoled hysterics. Her 
mouth gaped, as if the feil creditor had her by the 
swallow. She ejaculated with horrible exultation that she 
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had been and done it, as her disastrous aspect se 
to testify, and her evident, but inexplicable, acce 
misery induced the sympathetic maid to tender 
caressing words that were all Mrs. Berry wanted 1 
ofF into the self-caressing fit without delay; and she 
already given the preluding demoniac ironic outl 
when the maid called heaven to witness that the 
tleman would hear her: upon which Mrs. Berry viol 
controUed her bosom, and ordered that he shoul 
shown upstairs instantly to see her the wretch she 
She repeated the injunction. 

"Fll be seen as I am!" screamed Mrs. Berry. 

The maid did as she was told, and Mrs. Berry, 
ing first to see herseif as she was, mutely accoste< 
looking-glass, and tried to look a very little better. 
dropped a shawl oii Ripton and was settled, smoo 
her agitation when her visitor was announced. 

The gentleman was Adrian Harley. An inte: 
with Tom Bakewell had put him on the track, and 
a momentary survey of the table, and its white-vesi 
cake, made him whistle. 

Mrs. Berry plaintively begged him to do hei 
favour to be seated. 

"A fine moming, ma'am," said Adrian. 

"It have been!" Mrs. Berry answered, glancing 
her Shoulder at the window, and gulping as if to ge 
heart down from her mouth. 

"A very fine spring," pursued Adrian, calmly 
tomizing her countenance. 

Mrs. Berry smothered an adjective to "weathei 
a deep sigh. Her wretchedness was palpable. In pr< 
tion to it Adrian waxed cheerful and brisk. He dr 
enough of the business to see that there was some sti 
intelligence to be fished out of the culprit who sat 
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aed pressing hysterics before him; and as he was never more 
in his Clement than when he had a sinner, and a re- 
pentant prostrate abject sinner, in band, his affable 
countenance might well deceive poor Berry. 

"I presume these are Mr. Thompson's lodgings?" he 
remarked, with a lock at the table. 

Mrs. Berr/s head and the whites of her eyes in- 
formed him that they were not Mr. Thompson's lodgings. 

**No?" Said Adrian, and threw a carelessly inquisitive 
eye about him. "Mr. Feverel is out, I suppose?" 

A convulsive Start at the name, and two corroborat- 
ing hands dropped on her knees, formed Mrs. Berr/s 
reply. 

"Mr. Feverers man," continued Adrian, "told me I 
should be certain to find him here. I thought he would 
be with his friend, Mr. Thompson. Fm too late, I per- 
ceive. Their entertainment is over. I fancy you have 
been having a party of them here, ma'am? — a bachelors' 
breakfastl" 

In the presence of that cake this Observation seemed 
to mask an irony so shrewd that Mrs. Berry could 
barely contain herseif. She feit she must speak. Making 
ber face as deplorably propitiating as she could, she 
began: 

"Sir, may I beg for to know your name?" 

Mr. Harley accorded her request 

Groaning in the clutch of a pitiless truth, she con- 
tinued: 

"And you are Mr. Harley, that was — oh! and youVe 
come for Mr. — ?" 

Mr. Richard Feverel was the gentleman Mr. Harley 
bad come for. 

"Oh! and it's no mistake, and he*s of Raynham 
Abbey?" Mrs. Berry inquired. 

Th Ordeai 0/ k, Fevertl II. 5 
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Adrian, very much amused, assured her tliat he - 
born and bted there. 

"His father's Sir Austin?" wailed the black-sj 
bunch from behind her handkerchief. 

Adrian verified Richard's descent 

"Oh, then what have I been and done!" she er 
and stared blankly at her visitor. "I been and man 
my baby! I been and married the bread out of 
own mouth! Oh, Mr. Harley! Mr. Harley! I knew 
when you was a boy that big, and wore jackets; and 
of you. And it's my softness that's my ruin, fo 
never can resist a mah's asking. Look at that a 
Mr. Harley!" 

Adrian followed her directions quite cooUy. "W 
ding-cake, ma'am!" he said. 

"Bride-cake it is, Mr. Harley!" 

"Did you make it yourself, ma'am?" 

The quiet ease of the question overwhelmed I 
Berry, and upset that train of symbolic representati 
by which she was seeking to make him guess the ca 
trophe and spare her the furnace of confession. 

"I did not make it myself, Mr. Harley," she repl 
"It's a bought cake, and Fm a lost woman. Litt] 
dreamed when I had him in my arms a baby ths 
should some day be marrying him out of my own hoi 
I little dreamed that! Oh, why did he come to 
Don't you remember his old nurse, when he was a b 
in arms, that went away so sudden, and no fault of h< 
Mr. Harley! The very momin' after the night you 
into Mr. Benson's cellar, and göt so tipsy on his Mad< 
— I remember it as clear as yesterday! — and Mr. Ben 
was that angry he threated to use the whip to you, , 
I helped put you to bed. l'm that very woman." 
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Adrian smiled placidly at these reminiscenccs of bis 
guileless youthful life. 

"Well, ma'am! well?" he said. He would bring her 
to the furnace. 

"Won't you see it all, kind sir?" Mrs.Berry appealed 
to him in pathetic dumb show. 

Doubtless by this time Adrian did see it all, and was 
mentally cursing at FoUy, and reckoning the immediate 
consequences, but he looked uninstructed, bis peculiar 
dimpled smile was undisturbed, bis comfortable full- 
bodied posture was the same. "Well, ma'am?" he 
spurred her on. 

Mrs. Berry burst forth: "It were done this mornin', 
Mr. Harley, in the church, at half-past e-leven of the 
dock, or twenty to, by license;" adding from the 
bottom of her voice, "and IVe never a ring to show 
forit!" 

Adrian was now obliged to comprehend a case of 
matrimony. "Oh!" he said, like one who is as hard as 
facts, and as little to be moved: "Somebody was mar- 
ried this morning; was it Mr. Thompson, or Mr. Feverel?" 

Mrs. Berry shuffled up to Ripton, and removed the 
shawl from him, saying: "Do he look like a new married 
bridegroom, Mr. Harley?" ' 

Adrian inspected the oblivious Ripton with philosq- 
phic gravity. 

"This young gentleman was at church this morning?" 
he asked. 

**0h! he were quite reasonable and proper, then>" 
Mrs. Berry begged him to understand. 

"Of course, ma'am." Adrian lifted and le.t fall the 
stupid inanimate limbs of the gone wretch, pucker ing 
.Ws mouth queerly. "You were all reasonable and pro- 
per, ma'am, The principal male performer, then, is my 
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cousin, Mr. Feverel? He was married by you this mor 
ing by license, at your parish church, and came he: 
and ate a hearty breakfast, and left intoxicated." 

Mrs* Berry flew out. "He never drink a drop, s 
A more moderate young gentleman you never see. 
don't ye think that now, Mr. Harley. He was as uprig 
and master of his mind as you be." 

"Ay!" the wise youth nodded thanks to her for t 
comparison, "I mean the other form of intoxication.'* 

Mrs. Berry sighed. She could say nothing on (1: 
score. 

Adrian desired her to sit down, and compose h< 
seif, and teil him circumstantially what had been donc 

She obeyed, in ütter perplexity at his perfectly coi 
posed demeanour. 

Mrs. Berry, as her recital declared, was no other th 
that identical woman who once in old days had dar 
to behold the baronet behind his mask, and had e\ 
since lived in exile from the Raynham world on a lit 
pension, regularly paid to her as an indemnity. She w 
that woman, and the thought of it made her almost 2 
cuse Providence for the betraying excess of softness 
had endowed her with. How was she to recognize 1: 
baby grown a man? He came in a feigned name: not 
Word of the family was mentioned. He came like 
ordinary mortal, though she feit something more th 
ordinary towards him, she knew she did. He cai 
bringing a beautiful young lady, and on what groun 
could she tum her back on them? Why, seeing that 
was chaste and legal, why should she interfere to ma 
them unhappy? so few the chances of happiness in tl 
World! Mrs. Berry related the seizure of her ring. 

"One wrench," said the sobbing culprit, "one wrenc 
and my ring went off like my Berryl 
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She had no suspicions, and she had therefore never 
thought of looking at the signatures in the vestry-boot 

"And it's fort'nate I didn't!" she exclaimed, ♦'for out 
I should 'a shrieked there and then, never mind where's 
the spot, to think I been and married my own baby un- 
beknown. Not tili this Mr. Thompson proposed their 
healths tipsy by their right names, did I think — Feverel! 
RaynhamAbbey! Oh! then I had been and married my 
baby! and so you found me, Mr.Harley, and I dare say 
Ilookedit" 

"You looked as if you were suffering from a prema- 
ture indigestion of bride-cake, ma'am," said Adrian. "I 
dare say you were exceedingly sorry for what you had 
done." 

"Indeed, sir/' dolorously moaned Berry, "I were, 
and am." 

"And would do your best to rectify the mischief — 
eh, ma'am?" 

"Indeed, and indeed, sir, I would!" she protested 
solemnly. 

" — As, of course, you should — knowing the family, 
Where may these lunatics have gone to spend the 
Moon? " 

Mrs. Berry swimmingly replied: "To the Isle o' 

I don't know, indeed, sir!" she snapped the indication 
Short, and jumped out of the pit she had fallen into. 
Repentant as she might be, those dears should not be 
pursued and cruelly baulked of their young bliss! To- 
morrow, if you please, Mr. Harley: not to-day! 

"A pleasant spot," Adrian observed, smiling at his 
easy prey. 

By a measurement of dates he discovered that the 
bridegroom had brought his bride to the house on the 
day he had quitted Raynham, and this was enough to 
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satisfy Adrian's mind that there had been concoctio 
and chicanery. Chance, probably, had brought him t 
the old woman: chance certainly had not brought hii 
to the young one. 

"Very well, ma'am,*' he said, in answer to her pet 
tions for his favourable offices with Sir Austin in beha 
of her little pension, and the bridal pair, "I will teil hii 
you were pnly a blind agent in the affair, being naturall 
soft, and that you trust he will bless the consummatioi 
He will be in town to-morrow moming; but one of yo 
two must see him to-night. An emetic kindly adminij 
tered will set our friend here on his legs. A bath, an 
a clean shirt, and he might go. I don't see why you 
name should appear at all. Brush him up, and sen 
him to Bellingham by the seven o'clock train. He wi 
find his way to Raynham; he knows the neighbourhoo 
in the dark. Let him go and State the case. Reraen 
ber, one of you must go." 

With this fair prospect of leaving a choice of a pei 
dition between the couple of unfortunates, for them t 
fight and lose all their virtues over, Adrian said, "Goo- 
morning." 

Mjs. Berry touchingly arrested him. "You won't rc 
fuse a piece of his cake, Mr. Harley?'* 

"Oh, dear no, ma'am." Adrian turned to the cak 
with alacrity. "I shall claim a very large piece. Richar' 
has a great many friends who will rejoice to eat hi 
wedding-cake. Cut me a fair quarter, Mrs. Berry. Pu 
it in paper, if you please. I shall be delighted to carr 
it to them, and apportion it equitably according to thei 
several degrees of relationship." 

Mrs. Berry cut the cake. Somehow, as she slice< 
through it, the sweetness and hapless innocence of th 
bride was presented to her, and she launched into eulo 
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gies of Lucy, and clearly showed how Httle she regretted 
her conduct. She vowed that they seemed made for 
each other: that both were beautiful: both had spirit: 
both were innocent: and to patt them, or make them 
unhappy, would be, Mrs. Berry wrought herseif to cry 
aloud, Oh, such a pityl 

Adrian listened to it as the expression of a matter- 
of-fact opinion. He took the huge quarter of cake, 
nodded multitudinous promises, and left Mrs. Berry to 
bless his good heart 

"So dies the System!" was Adrian's comment in the 
Street "And now let prophets roar! He dies respec- 
tably in a marriage-bed, which is more than I should 
have foretold of Äe monster. Meantime," he gave the 
cake a dramatic tap, "I'U go sow nightmares.'* 



CIIAPTER V. 

Procession of the Cake. 

Adrian really bore the news he had heard with cre- 
ditable disinterestedness, and admirable repression of 
anything beneath the dignity of a philosopher. When 
one has attained that felicitous point of wisdom from 
which one sees all mankind to be fools, the diminutive 
objects may make what new moves they please, one 
does not marVel at them: their sedateness is as comical 
as their frolic, and their frenzies more comical still. On 
this intellectual eminence the wise youth had built his 
Castle, and he had lived in it from an early period. 
Astonishment never shook the foundations, nor did envy 
of greater heights tempt him to relinquish the security 
of his stronghold, for he saw none. Jugglers he saw 
mnning up ladders that overtopped him, and air-ballooils 
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scaling the empyrean; but the former came precipitately 
down again, and the latter were at the mercy of the 
winds; while he remained tranquil on his solid unambi- 
tious ground, fitting his morality to the laws, his con- 
science to his morality, his comfort to his conscience. 
Not that voluntarily he cut himself off from his fellows: 
on the contrary, his sole amusement was their society. 
Alone he was rather dull, as a man who beholds but 
one thing must naturally be. Study of the animated 
varieties of that one thing, excited him sufficiently to 
think life a pleasant play; and the faculties he had for- 
feited to hold his elevated position, he could serenely 
enjoy by contemplation of them in others. Thus: — 
wonder at Master Richard's madness: though he himself 
did not experience it, he was eager to mark the effect 
on his beloved relations. As he carried along his vin- 
dictive hunch of cake, he shaped out their different at- 
titudes of amaze, bewilderment, horror; passing by some 
personal chagrin in the prospect. For his patron had 
projected a joumey, commencing with Paris, culminating 
on the Alps, and lapsing in Rome: a delightful journey 
to show Richard the highways of history and tear him 
from the risk of further ignoble fascinations, that his 
spirit might be altogether bathed in freshness and revived. 
This had been planned during Richard's absence to sur- 
prise him. 

Now the dream of travel was to Adrian what the 
love of woman is to the race of young men. It sup- 
planted that foolishness. It was his romance, as we 
say; that buoyant anticipation on which in youth we 
ride the airs, and which, as we wax older and too heavy 
for our atmosphere, hardens to the Hobby, which, if ar 
obstinate animal, is a safer horse, and conducts maij 
a slower pace to the sexton. Adrian had never travtf 
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He was aware that his romance was eärllily and had 
discomforts only to be evaded by the one potent talis- 
man possessed by his patron. His Alp would hardly be 
grand to him without an obsequious landlord in the fore- 
ground: he must rechne on Mammon's Imperial cushions 
in Order to moraHze becomingly on the ancient world, 
The search for pleasure at the expense of discomfort, as 
frantic lovers woo their mistresses to partake the shelter 
of a hut and hatten on a crust, Adrian deemed the 
bitterness of beggarliness. Let his sweet mistress be 
given him in the pomp and splendour due to his supe- 
rior emotions, or not at all. Consequently the wise 
youth had long nursed an ineffectual passion, and it 
argued a great nature in him that, at the moment when 
his wishes were to be crowned, he should look with such 
slight touches of spieen at the gorgeous composite fabric 
of Parisian cookery and Roman antiquities cnimbling 
into unsubstantial mockery. Assuredly very few even of 
the philosophers would have tumed away uncomplain- 
ingly to meaner delights the moment after. 

Hippias received the first portion of the cake. 

He was sitting by the window in his hotel, reading. 
He had fought down his breakfast with more than usual 
success, and was looking forward to his dinner at the 
Fore/s with less than usual timidity. 

"Ah! glad youVe come, Adrian," he said, and expanded 
his ehest. "I was afraid I should have to ride down. 
This is kind of you. We'll walk down together through 
the park. It's absolutely dangerous to walk alone in 
these streets* My opinion is that orange-peel lasts all 
through the year now, and will tili the legislation puts a 
stop to it We were free from that nuisance in the 
Summer — once; but now everybody's stupid inconside- 
rateness has multiplied tenfold the malignity of those 
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boys who broke our necks in the winter, and there's 
positively no relapse. I give you my word I slipped on 
a piece of orange-peel yesterday afternoon in Piccadilly, 
and I thought I was down — I thought I was down! I 
saved myself by miracle." 

Adrian animadverted on everybody very sympatheti- 
cally. 

"You have an appetite, I hope?" he asked. 

"I think I shall get one, after a bit of a walk/' 
chirped Hippias. "Yes. I think I feel hungry now." 

"Charmed to hear it," said Adrian, and began un- 
pinning his parcel on his knees. "How should you de- 
fine FoUy?" he checked the process to inquire. 

**Hm!" Hippias meditated, who always prided him- 
self on being oracular when such questions were ad- 
dressed to him. "I think I should define it to be, a slide.'* 

"Very good definition. In other words, a piece of 
orange-peel; once on it, your life and limbs are in 
danger, and you are saved by miracle. You must pre- 
sent that to the Pilgrim. And the monument of folly, 
what would that be?" 

Hippias meditated anew. "All the human race on 
one another's Shoulders." He chuckled at the sweeping 
sourness of the instance. 

"Very good," Adrian applauded, "or in default of 
that, some symbol of the thing, say; such as this of 
which I have here brought you a chip." 

Adrian displayed the quarter of the cake. 

"This is the monument made portable — eh?" 

"Cake!" cried Hippias, retreating his chair with in- 
tense disgust. "Well! you're right of them that eat it 
If I — if I don't mistake," he peered at it, "the noxious 
composition bedizened in that way is what they call 
wedding-cake. It's arrant poison! It's destruction to 
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the stomach! Ugh! Who is it you want to kill? What 
are you carrying such stuff about for?" 

Adrian rang the bell for a knife. "To present you 
with your due and proper portion." 

"Me?" Hippias's face became venomous. 

"Well," Said Adrian, "you will have friends and re- 
lations, and can't be saved from them, not even by 
miracle. It is a habit which exhibits, perhaps, the un- 
conscious inherent cynicism of the human mind, for 
people who consider that they have reached the acrae 
of mundane felicity, to distribute this token of esteeni 
to their friends, with the object probably" (he took the 
knife from a waiter and went to the table to slice the 
cake) "of enabling those friends (these edifices require 
very delicate incision — each particular currant and subtle 
condiment hangs to its neighbour — a wedding-cake is 
evidently the most highly civilized of cakes and par- 
takes of the evils as well as the advantages of Civi- 
lization!) I was saying, they send us these love-tokens, 
no doubt (we shall have to weigh out the crumbs, if 
each is to have his fair share) that we may the better 
estimate (got to the bottom at last!) their State of bliss, 
by passing some hours Li purgatory. This, as far as I 
can apportion it without weights and scales, is your share, 
my uncle!" 

He pushed the comer of the table bearing the cake 
towards Hippias. 

"Get away!" Hippias vehemently motioned, and 
Started from his chair. "rU have none of it, I teil you! 
It's death! It's fifty times worse than that beastly Com- 
pound Christmas puddingl What fool has been doing 
this, then? Who dares send me cake? Me! It's an 
insult/' 

"You are not compelled to eat any before dinner," 
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Said Adrian, pointing the coraer of the table after 
"but your share you must take, and appear to consi 
One who has done so much to bring about the man 
cannot in conscience refuse his allotment of the fr 
Maidens, I hear, first cook it under their pillows, 
extract nuptial dreams therefrom — said to be of a lig 
class, taken' that way. It's a capital cake, and, u 
my honour, you have helped to make it — you hav< 
deed! So here it is." 

The table again went at Hippias. He ran nir 
round it, and flung himself on a sofa exhausted, cry 
"There! . . . My appetite's gone for to-dayl" 

"Then shall I teil Richard that you won't tou< 
inorsel of his cake?" said Adrian, leaning on his 
hands over the table and looking at his uncle. 

"Richard?" 

"Yes, your nephew: my cousin: Richard! Your c 
panion since youVe been in town. He's married, 
know. Married this moming at Kensington ps 
church, by license, at half-past eleven of the dock 
twenty to. Married, and gone to spend his honeym 
in the Isle of Wight: a very delectable place for a moi 
residence. I have to announce to you that, thank; 
your assistance, the experiment is launched, sirl — " 

"Richard married!" 

There was something to think and to say in ol 
tion to it, but the wits of poor Hippias were softenec 
the shock. His band travelled half-way to his foreh 
spread out to smooth the surface of that seat of rea 
and then feil. 

"Surely you knew all about it? you were so anx 
to have him in town under your Charge " 

"Married?" Hippias jumped up — he had it "\ 
he's under age! he's an infant." 
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"So he is. But the infant is^ not the less married. 
Fib like a man and pay your fee~what does it matter? 
Any one who is breeched can obtain a license in our 
noble country. And the interests of morality demand 
that it should not be difficult Is it true — can you 
persuade anybody that you have known nothing about 
it?" 

"Ha! infamous joke! I wish, sir, you would play your 
pranks on somebody eise," said Hippias, stemly, as he 
sank back on the sofa. "YouVe done me up for the 
day, I can assure you." 

Adrian sat down to instil belief by gentle degrees, 
and put an artistic finish to the work. He had the 
gratiücation of passing his uncle through varied contor- 
tions, and at last Hippias perspired in conviction, and 
exclaimed: "This accounts for his conduct to me. That 
boy must have a cunning nothing short of infernal! I 
feel ... I feel it just here," he drew a band along his 
midriff. 

"Pm not equal to this world of fools," he added 
faintly, and shut his eyes. "No, I can't dine. Eat? 
ha! . . . no. Go without me!" 

Shortly after, Hippias went to bed, saying to him- 
self, as he undressed: "See what comes of our fine 
schemes! Poor Austin!" and as the pillow swelled over 
his ears: "Pm not sure that a day's fast won't do me 
good." The Dyspepsy had bought his philosophy at a 
heavy price: he had a right to use it 

Adrian resumed the procession of the cake. 

He sighted his melancholy uncle Algemon hunting 
an appetite in the Ro^, and looking as if the hope 
ahead of him were also one-legged. The Captain did 
not pass without quer)ring the ungainly parcel. 

"I hope I carry it ostentatiously enough?" said 
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Adrian. "Enclosed is wherewithal to quiet the alarAi of 
the land. Now majf the maids and wives of meny 
England sleep secure! I had half a mind to fix it on a 
pole, and engage a band to parade it This is our dear 
Richard's wedding -cake. Married at haJf-past eleven 
this moming, by license, at the Kensington parish church : 
his own ring being lost he employed the ring of his 
beautiful bride's lachrymose landlady, she Standing 
adjacent by the altar. His farewell to you as a bache- 
lor, and hers as a maid, you can claim on the spot, if 
you think proper, and digest according to your powers." 

Algerrion let off steam in a whistle. "Thompson, 
the solicitor's daughter!" he said. "I met them the 
other day, somewhere about here. He introduced me 
to her. A pretty little baggage." 

"No." Adrian set him right "Tis a Miss Des- 
borough, a Roman CathoUc dairymaid. Reminds one 
of pastoral England in the time of the Plantagenets! 
He's quite equal to introducing her as Thompson's 
daughter, and himself as Beelzebub's son. However, the 
wild animal is in Hymen's chains, and the cake is cut« 
Will you have your morsel?" 

"Oh, by all means! — not now." Algemon had af 
unwonted air of reflection. — "Father know it?" 

"Not yet. He will to-night by nine o'clock." 

"Then I must see him by seven. Don't say you ni 
me." 

He nodded, and pricked his horse. 

"Wants money!" said Adrian, putting the comb 
tible he carried once more in motion. 

The women were the crowning joy of his confe 
plative mind. He had reserved them for his final 
Charge. Dear demonstrative creatures! Dyspc 
would not weaken their poignant outcries, or 
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interest check their fainting fits. On the generic woman 
one could calculate. Well might the Pilgrim's Scrii» 
say of her that, "She is always at Nature's breast:" not 
intending it as a compliment Each woman is Eve 
throughout the ages: whereas the Pilgrim would have 
US believe that the Adam in men has become warier, if 
not wiser: and weak as he is, has learnt a lesson from 
time. Probably the Pilgrim's meaning may be taken 
to be, that Man grows, and Woman does not. 

At any rate, Adrian hoped for such natural choruses 
as you hear in the nursery when a bauble is lost. He 
was awake to Mrs. Doria's maternal predestinations, and 
guessed that Cläre stood ready with the best form of 
filial obedience. They were only a poor couple to 
gratify his Mephistophelian humour, to be sure, but Mrs. 
Doria was equal to twenty, and they would proclaim the 
diverse ways with which maidenhood and womanhood 
took disappointment, while the surrounding Forey girls 
and other females of the family assembly were expected 
to develope the finer shades and tapering edges of an 
agitation to which no woman could be cold. 

All went well. He managed cleverly to leave the 
cake unchallenged in a conspicuous part of the drawing- 
room, and stept gaily down to dinner. Much of the 
conversation adverted to Richard. Mrs. Doria asked 
him if he had seen the youth, or heard of him. 

"Seen him? no! Heard of him? yesi'' said Adrian. 
^I have heard of him. I heard that he was sublimely 
happy, and had eaten such a breakfast that dinner was 
impossible; claret and cold chicken, cake and " 

"Cake at breakfast!" they all interjected. 

"That seems to be his fancy just now." 

"What an extraordinary taste!" 

"You know, he is educated on a system." . 
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One fast young male Forey allied the System and 
the cake in a miserable pun. Adrian, a hater of puns, 
looked at him, and held the table silent, as if he were 
going to speak; but he said nothing and the young 
gentleman vanished from the conversation in a blush, 
extinguished by his own spark. 

Mrs. Doria peevishly exclaimed: "Oh! fish-cake, I 
suppose! I wish he understood a little better the obli- 
gations of relationship." 

"Whether he understands them, I can't say," observed 
Adrian, "but I assure you he is very energetic in extend- 
ing them." 

The wise youth talked innuendoes whenever he had 
an opportunity, that his dear relative might be rendered 
sufficiently inflammable by and by at the aspect of the 
cake: but he was not thought more than commonly 
mysterious and deep. 

"Was his appointment at the house of those Gran- 
dison people?" Mrs. Doria asked, with a hostile up- 
per-lip. 

Adrian warmed the blindfolded parties by replying: 
"Do they keep a beadle at the door?" 

Mrs. Doria's animosity to Mrs. Grandison made her 
treat this as a piece of satirical ingenuousness. "I dare 
say they do," she said. 

"And a curate on hand?" 

"Oh, I should think a dozen!" 

Old Mr. Forey advised his punning grandson Clarence 
to give that house a wide berth, where he might be dis- 
posed of and dished-up at a moment's notice, and the 
scent ran off at a jest. 

The Foreys gave good dinners, and with the old 
gentleman the excellent old fashion remained in per- 
manence öf trooping off the ladies as soon as they had 
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taken their sustenance and just exchanged a smile with 
the flowers and the dessert, when they rose to fade with 
a beautiful accord, and the gallant males breathed under 
easier waistcoats, and settled to the business of the 
table, sure then an hour was their own. Adrian took a 
chair by Brandon Forey, a barrister of Standing. 

"I want to ask you," he said, "whether an infant in 
law can legally bind himself/' 

"If he's old enough to affix his Signatare to an 
instftiment, I suppose he can," yawned Brandon. 

"Is he responsible for his acts?" 

"Fve no doubt we could hang him." 

"Then what he could do for himself, you could do 
for him?" 

"Not quite so much: pretty near." 

"For instance, he can marry?" 

"That's not a criminal case, you know." 

"And the marriage is valid?" 

"You can dispute it." 

"Yes, and the Greeks and the Trojans can fight It 
holds then?" 

"Both water and fire!" 

The Patriarch of the table sang out to Adrian that 
he stopped the vigorous circulation of the claret. 

"Dear me, sirl" said Adrian, "I beg pardon. The 
drcumstances must excuse me. The fact is, my cousin 
Richard got married to a dairymaid this moming, and I 
wanted to know whether it held in law." 

It was amusing to watch the manly coolness with 
which the announcement was taken. Nothing was heard 
more energetic than, "Deuce he has!" and, "A dairy- 
maid!" 

**I thought it better to let the ladies dine in peace," 

Th* OnUalo/R, Ftvtrtl, II. 6 
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Adrian continued. "I wanted to be able to console my 
aunt ..." 

"Well, but — well, but," the old gentleman, much tbe 
most excited, puffed, — "eh, Branden? He's a boy, this 
young assl Do you mean to teil me a boy can go and 
marry when he pleases, and any trull he pleases, and 
the marriage is good? If I thought that I'd tum every 
woman off my premises. I would! from the housekeeper 
to the scullery-maid. Fd have no woman near him tili 
—tili ..." * 

"Till the young greenhom was grey, sir?" suggested 
Brandon. 

"Till he knew what women are made of, sir!" the 
old gentleman finished his sentence vehemently. "What, 
d'ye think, will Feverel say to it, Mr. Adrian?" 

"He has been trying the very System you have pro- 
posed, sir, — one that does not reckon on the powerful 
action of curiosity on the juvenile intelligence. I'm 
afraid it's the very worst way of solving the problem." 

"Of course it is," said Clarence. "None but a 
fool " 

"At your age," Adrian relieved his embarrassment, 
"it is natural, my dear Clarence, that you should con- 
sider the idea of an isolated or imprisoned manhood 
something monstrous, and we do not expect you to see 
what amount of wisdom it contains. You foUow one 
extreme, and we the other. I don't say that a middle 
course exists. The history of mankind shows ourpain- 
ful efforts to find one, but they have invariably resolved 
themselves into asceticism, or laxity, acting and reacting. 
The moral question is, if a naughty little man, by reason 
of his naughtiness, releases himself from foolishness, 
does a foolish little man, by reason of his foolishness, 
save himself from naughtiness?" 
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A discussion peculiar to men of the world, succeeded 
the laugh at Mr. Clarence. Then coffee was honded 
round, and the footman informed Adrian, in a low voice, 
that Mrs. Doria Forey particularly wished to speak with 
him. Adrian preferred not to go in alone. "Very well," 
he Said, and sipped his coffee. They talked on, sound- 
ing the depths of law in Brandon Forey, and receiving 
nought but hollow echoes from that profound cavity. 
He would not affirm that the marriage was invalid: he 
would not affirm that it could not be annuUed. He 
thought not: still he thought it would be worth trying. 
A consummated, and a non-consummated, union were 
two different things. . . . 

"Dear me!" said Adrian, "does the Law recognize 
that? Why that's almost human!" 

Another message was brought to Adrian that Mrs. 
Doria Forey very particularly wished to speak with 
him. 

"Whatcan be the matter?" he exclaimed, pleased to 
have his faith in woman strengthened. The cake had 
exploded, no doubt 

So it proved, when the gentlemen joined the fair 
sodety. All the younger ladies stood about the table, 
whereon the cake stood displayed, gaps being left for 
those sitting to feast their vision, and intrude the com- 
ments and speculations continually arising from fresh 
shocks of wonder at the unaccountable apparition. En- 
tering with the half-guilty air of men who know they 
have come from a grosser atmosphere, the gallant males 
also ranged themselves round the common object of 
curiosity. 

"Here! Adrian!" Mrs. Doria cried. "Whereis Adrian? 
Pray come here. Teil me! Where did this cake come 
from? Whose is it? What does it do here? You know 
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all about it, for you brought it Cläre saw you bri 
into the room. What does it mean? I insist 
a direct answer. Now do not make me impa 
Adrian." 

Certainly Mrs. Doria was equal to twenty. B3 
concentrated rapidity and volcanic complexion it 
evident that suspicion had kindled. 

"I was really bound to bring it," Adrian protesi 

"Answer me!" 

The wise youth bowed: "Categorically. This 
came from the house of a person, a female, of the i 
of Berry. It belongs to you partly, partly to me, j 
to Cläre, and to the rest of our family, on the 
ciple of equal division: for which purpose it is 
sent. . . ." 

"Yes! Speak!" 

"It means, my dear aunt, what that kind of 
usually does mean." 

"This, then, is the breakfast! And the ring! Ac 
where is Richard?" 

Mrs. Doria still clung to unbelief in the mons 
horror. 

But when Adrian told her that Richatd had 
town, her struggling hope sank. "The wretched 
has ruined himself!" she said, and sat down 
bling. 

Oh! that System! The delicate vituperations g 
ladies use instead of oaths, Mrs. Doria showered on 
System. She hesitated not to say that her brother 
got what he deserved. Opinionated, morbid, ^ 
justice had overtaken him. Now he would see! b 
what a price! at what a sacrifice! 

Mrs. Doria commanded Adrian to confirm 
fears. 
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Sadly the wise youth recapitulated Berry's words. "He 
was married this morning at half-past eleven of the clock, 
or tweuty to, by licence, at the Kensington Parish 
Church." 

"Then that was his appointment!" Mrs. Doria mur- 
mured. 

"That was the cake for breakfast!" breathed a second 
of her sex. ' 

"And it was his ring!" exclaimed a third. 

The men were silent, and made long faces. 

Cläre stood cold and sedate. She and her mother 
avoided each other's eyes. 

"Is it that abominable country person, Adrian?" 

"The happy damsel is, I regret to say, the Papist 
dairymaid," said Adrian, in sorrowful but deliberate 
accents. 

Then arose a feminine hum, in the midst of which 
Mrs. Doria cried, "Brandon!" She was a woman of 
energy. Her thoughts resolved to action spontane- 
ously. 

"Brandon," shedrew the barrister a little aside, "can 
they not be followed, and separated? I want your ad- 
vice? Cannöt we separate them? A boy! it is really 
shameful if he should be allowed to fall into the toils 
of a designing creature to min himself irrevocably. Can 
we not, Brandon?" 

The worthy barrister feit inclined to laugh, but he 
answeredherentreaties: "Fromwhat I hear of the young 
groom I should imagine the Office perilous." 

"Tm speaking of law, Brandon. Can we not obtain 
an Order from one of your courts to pursue them and 
separate them instantly?" 
jgj f "This evening?" 

"YesI" 
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Brandon was sorry to say she decidedly could not. 

" You might call on one of your Judges, Brandon." 

Brandon assured her that the Judges were a hard- 
worked race, and to a man slept heavily after dinner. 

"Will you do so to-morrow, the first thing in the 
moming? Will you promise me to do so, Brandon? — 
Or a magistrate! A magistrate would send a policeman 
after them. My dear Brandon! I beg — I beg you to 
assist US in this dreadful extremity. It will be the death 
of my poor brother. I believe he would forgive any- 
thing but this. You have no idea what his notions are 
of blood." 

Brandon tipped Adrian a significant nod to Step in 
and aid. 

"What is it, aunt?" asked the wise youth. "You 
want them followed and tom asunder by wild police- 
men?" 

"To-morrow!" Brandon queerly interposed. 

"Won't that be — ^just too late?" Adrian suggested. 

Mrs. Doria sighed out her last spark of hope. 

"You see," said Adrian. . . . 

"Yes! yes!" Mrs. Doria did not require any of his 
elucidations. "Pray be quiet, Adrian, and fet me speak. 
Brandon! it cannot be! it's quite impossible! Can you 
stand there and teil me that boy is legally married? I 
never will believe it! The law cannot be so shamefully 
bad as to permit a boy — a mere child — to do such ab- 
surd things. Grandpapa!" she beckoned to the old 
gentleman. "Grandpapa! pray do make Brandon speak. 
These lawyers never will. He might stop it, if he would. 
If I were a man, do you think I would stand here?" 

"Well, my dear," the old gentleman toddled to com- 
pose her, "Fm quite of your opinion. I believe he 
knows no more than you or L My belief is they none 
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of them know anything tili they join issue and go into 
court I want to see a few female lawyers." 

"To encourage the bankrupt perruquier, sir?" said 
Adrian. "They would have to keep a large supply of 
wigs on hand." 

"And you can jest, Adrian!" his aunt reproached 
him. "But I will not be beaten. I know — I am firmly 
convinced that no law would ever allow a boy to dis- 
grace bis family and ruin himself like that, and nothing 
shall pearsuade me that it is so. Now, teil me, Brandon, 
and pray do speak in answer to my questions, and please 
to fcM-get you are dealing with a woman. Can my ne- 
phew be rescued from the consequences of his folly? 
Is what he has done legitimate? Is he bound for life 
by what he has done while a boy?" 

**Well — a," Brandon breathed through his teeth. 
"A — hm! the matter's so very delicate, you see, Helen." 

"You're to forget that," Adrian remarked. 

"A — hm! well!" pursued Brandon. "Perhaps if you 
could arrest and divide them before nightfall, and make 
affidavit of certain facts. ..." 

" Yes?" the eager woman hastened his lagging mouth. 

**Well . . . hm! a ... in that case . . . a . . . Or if 
a lunatic, you could prove him to have been of unsound 
mind. ..." 

"Oh! there*s no doubt of his madness on my mind, 
Brandon." 

"Yes! well! in that case ... Or if of different reli- 
gious persuasions. . . ." 

"She is a Catholic!" Mrs. Doria joyfuUy inter- 
jected. 

"Yes! well! in that case . . . objections might be 
taken to the form of the marriage . . . Might be proved 
fictitious. . . . Or if he's under, say, eighteen years. . . ." 
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"He caiit be much more," cried Mrs. Doria. "I 
think," she appeared to reflect, and then faltered implor- 
ingly to Adrian, "What is Richard's age?" 

The kind wise youth could not find it in his heart 
to strike away the phantom straw she caught at 

"Oh! about that, I should fancy," he muttered, and 
found it necessary at the same time to duck and tum 
his head for concealment. Mrs. Doria surpassed his 
expectations. 

"Yes! well, then . . ." Brandon was resuming with a 
shrug which was meant to say he still pledged himself 
to nothing, when Clare's voice was heard from out the 
buzzing circle of her cousins: "Richard is nineteen years 
and six months old to-day, mamma." 

"Nonsense, child." 

"Yes, he is, mamma." Clare's voice was very stead- 
fast 

"Nonf^ÄW, I teil you* How can you know?" 

"Richard is one year and nine months older than 
me, mamma." 

Mrs. Doria fought the fact by years and finally by 
months. Cläre was too strong for her. 

"Singular child!" she mentally apostrophized the 
girl who scomfuUy rejected straws while drowning. 

"But there's the religion still!" she comforted her- 
seif, and sat down to cogitate. 

The men smiled, and looked vacuous. 

Music was proposed. There are times when soft 
music hath not charms: when it is put to as base uses 
as Imperial Csesar's dust and is simply taken to fill 
horrid pauses. Angelica Forey thumped the piano, and 
sang: ^'^Tm a laughing Gitana^ ha — ha! ha — Äa/" No- 
body believed her. Matilda Forey and her cousin Mary 
Branksburne wedded their voices, and songfully incited 
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all young people to Haste to the hower that Love kas 
huilt^ and defy the wise ones of the world; but the wise 
ones of the world were in a majority there, and very 
few places of assembly will be found where they are 
not; so the glowing appeal of the British balladmonger 
passed into the bosom of the emptiness he addressed. 
Cläre was asked to entertain the Company. The singular 
child calmly marched to the instrument, and turned over 
the exquisitely appropriate illustrations to the British 
balladmonger's repertory. 

**Sing this, dear/' said Angelica. **This is pretty: 
*/ kncw I have not loved in vainV Eh? don't you like 
that? or this: ^He knew not that I watched his waysJ 
What's this correction in the lines . . . ? */ thought he 
knew not I wore — ' *It's that Clarence! Really it*s a 
shamehow he treats our books. And here again: *When 
I heard he was marriedJ Spliced! he has written in. 
One of his dreadful slang words! TU serve him out, 
though. Oh! he is too absurd. Look: */ dare not hreathe 
his name^ He has written: ^For it is not pretty — ToiU" 
kijisP Clarence has no idea of sentiment." 

But Clarence candidly revealed the estimation in 
which the British balladmonger is held by the applausive 
sons of Britain (not enamoured of the fair cantatrice), 
who murmur "Beautiful!" '*Charming song!" and nightly 
receive drawing-room lessons of disgust at hearts, and 
bosoms, and bowers, that may partly account for their 
reticence and gaucherie when hearts, and bosoms, and 
bowers, are things of earnest with them. 

Cläre rejected all pathetic anatomy, and sang a little 
Irish air. Her duty done, she marched from the piano. 
Mothers are rarely deceived by their daughters in these 
matters; but Cläre deceived her mother; and Mrs. Doria 
only persisted in feeling an agony of pity for her child, 
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that she might the more warrantably pity herseif — a not 
uncommon form of the emotion: for there is no juggler 
like that heart the balladmonger puts into our mouüis 
so boldly. Remember that she saw years of self-denial, 
years of a ripening scheme, rendered fruitless in a 
minute, and by the System which had almost reduced 
her to the condition of constitutional hypocrite. She 
had enough of bittemess to brood over, and some ex- 
cuse for self-pity. 

Still, even when she was cooler, Mrs. Doria's energe- 
tic nature prevented her from giving up. Straws were 
straws, and the frailer they were the harder she clutched 
them. 

She rose from her chair, and left the room, calling 
to Adrian to follow her. 

"Adrian," she said, tuming upon him in the passage, 
"you mentioned a house where this horrible cake . . . 
where he was this moming. I desire you to take me to 
that woman immediately." 

The wise youth had not bargained for personal ser- 
vitude. He had hoped he should be in time for the last 
act of the opera that night, after enjoying the comedy 
of real life. 

"My dear aunt . . ." he was beginning to insinuate. 

"Order a cab to be sent for, and get your hat," said 
Mrs. Doria. 

There was nothing for it but to obey. He stamped 
his assent to the Pilgrim's dictum, that Women are 
practical creatures, and now reflected on his own account 
that relationship to a young fool may be a vexation and 
a nuisance. However, Mrs. Doria compensated him. 

What Mrs. Doria intended to do, the practical crea- 
ture did not plainly know; but her energy positively de- 
manded to be used in some way or other, and her in- 
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stinct directed her to the offender on whom she could 
use it in wrath. She wanted somebody to be angry with, 
somebody to abuse. She dared not abuse her brother 
to bis face: him she would have to console. Adrian 
was a fellow-hypocrite to the System, and would, she 
was aware, bring her into painfully delicate, albeit highly 
philosophier, ground by a discussion of the case. So she 
drove to Bessy Berry's simply to inquire whither her 
nephew had flown. 

When a soft woman, and that soft woman a sinner, 
is matched with a woman of energy, she does not show 
much fight, and she meets no mercy. Bessy Berry's cre- 
ditor came to her in female form that night. She then 
beheld it in all its terrors. Hitherto it had appeared to 
her as ä male, a disembodied spirit of her imagination 
possessing male attributes, and the peculiar male characr 
teristic of being moved, and ultimätely silenced, by tears. 
As female, her creditor was terrible indeed. Still, had 
it not been a late hour, Bessy Berry would have died 
rather than speak openly that her babes had sped to 
make their nest in the Isle of Wight They had a long 
Start, they were out of the reach of pursuers, they were 
safe, and she told what she had to teil. She told more 
than was wise of her to teil. She made mention of her 
early service in the family, and of her little pension. 
Alas! her little pension! Her creditor had come expect- 
ing no payment— come, as creditors are wont in such 
moods, just to take it out of her, to employ the familar 
temL At once Mrs. Doria pounced upon the pension. 

"That, of course, you know is at an end," she said 
in the calmest manner, and Berry did not plead for the 
little bit of bread to her. She only asked a little con- 
sideration for her feelings. 

True admirers of women had better stand aside from 
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the scene. Undoubtedly it was very sad for Adrian to 
be compelled to witness it Mrs. Doria was not gene- 
rous. The Pilgrim may be wrong about the sex not 
growing: but its fashion of conducting warfare we must 
allow to be barbarous, and according to what is deemed 
the pristine, or wild cat, method. Ruin, nothing short 
of il^ accompanied poor Berry to her bed that night, and 
her character bled tili moming on her pillow. 

The scene over, Adrian reconducted Mrs. Doria to 
her home. Mice had been at the cake during her ab- 
sence, apparently. The ladies and gentlemen present 
put it on the greedy mice, who were accused of having 
gorged and gone to bed. 

"Fm sure they're quite welcome," said Mrs. Doria. 
"It's a farce, this marriage, and Adrian has quite come 
to my way of thinking. I would not touch an atom of 
it. Why, they were married in a married woman's ring! 
Can ihat be legal, as you call it? Oh, Fm convinced! 
Don't teil me. Austin will be in town to-morrow, and 
if he is true to his principles, he will instantly adopt 
measures to rescue his son from infamy. I want no 
legal advice. I go upon common sense, common de- 
cency. This marriage is false." 

Mrs. Doria's fine scheme had become so much a part 
of her life, that she could not give it up. She took 
Cläre to her bed, and caressed and wept over her, as 
she would not have done had she known the singular 
child, saying, "Poor Richard! my poor dear boy! we 
must save him, Cläre! we must save him!" Of the two 
the mother showed the greater want of iron on this oc- 
casion. Cläre lay in her arms rigid and emotionless, 
with one of her hands tight-locked. All she said was: 
"I knew it in the moming, mamma." She slept clasping 
Richard's nuptial ring. 
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' By this time all specially coücerned in the System 
knew it The honeymoon was shining placidly above 
them. Is not happiness like another circulating medium? 
When we have a very great deal of it, some poor hearts 
are aching for what is taken away from them. When 
we have gone out and seized it on the highways, certain 
inscrutable laws are sure to be at work to bring us to 
the criminal bar, sooner or later. Who knows the ho- 
neymoon that did not steal somebody's sweetness? Rich- 
ard Turpin went forth, singing: "Money or life" to the 
World: Richard Feverel has done the same, substituting 
"Happiness" for "Money," frequently Synonyms. The coin 
he wanted he would have, and was just as much a high- 
way robber as his fellow Dick, so that those who have 
failed to recognize him as a hero before, .may now re- 
gard him in that light. Meanwhile the world he has 
squeezed looks exceedingly patient and beautiful. His 
coin chinks delicious music to him. Nature, and the 
Order of things on earth, have no warmer admirer than 
a jolly brigand, or a young man made happy by the 
Jews. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Niirsing the DevU. 

And now the author of the System was on trial un- 
der the eyes of the lady who loved him. What so kind 
as they? Yet are they very rigorous, those soft .watchful 
woman's eyes. If you fall below the measure they have 
made of you, you will feel it in the fullness of time. 
She cannot but show you that she took you for a giant, 
and has had to come down a bit. You feel yourself 
strangely diminishing in those sweet mirrors, tili at last 
they drop on you complacently level. But, oh beware, 
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vain man, of ever waxing enamoured of that wonderful 
elongation of a male creature you saw reflected in her 
adoring upcast orbs! Beware of assisting to delude her! 
A woman who is not quite a fool will forgive your being 
but a man, if you are surely that: she will haply leam 
to acknowledge that no mortal tailor could have fitted 
that figure she made of you respectably, and that prac- 
tically (though she sighs to think it) her ideal of you 
was on the pattem of an overgrown charity-boy in the 
regulation jacket and breech. For this she first scoms 
the narrow capacities of the tailor, and then smiles at 
herseif. But shouldst thou, when the hour says plainly, 
Be thyself, and the woman is willing to take thee as 
thou art, shouldst thou still aspire to be that thing of 
shanks and wrists, wilt thou not seem contemptible as 
well as ridiculous? And when the fall comes, will it not 
be flat on thy face, instead of to the common height of 
men? You may fall miles below her measure of you, 
and be safe: nothing is damaged save an overgrown 
eharity-boy; but if you fall below the common height of 
men, you must make up your mind to see her rustle her 
gown, spy at the looking-glass, and transfer her alle- 
giance. The moral of which is, that if we pretend to 
be what we are not, women, for whose amusement the 
farce is performed, will find us out and punish us for it 
And it is usually the end of a sentimental dalliance. 

Had Sir Austin given vent to the pain and wrath it 
was natural he should feel, he might have gone to un- 
Philosophie excesses, and, however much he lowered his 
reputation as a sage, Lady Blandish would have excused 
him: she would not have loved him less for seeing him 
closer. But the poor gentleman tasked his soul and 
stretched his muscles to act up to her conception of 
him. He, a man of science in life, who was bound to 
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be surprised by nothing in nature, it was noi for him to 
do more than lift his eyebrows and draw in bis Ups at 
the news delivered by Ripton Thompson, that ill bird at 
Raynham. 

All he said, after Ripton had handed the letters and 
carried his penitential headache to bed, was: "You see, 
Emmeline, it is useless to base any System on a human 
being." 

A very philosophical remark for one who had been 
busily at work building for nearly twenty years. Too 
philosophical to seem genuine. It revealed where the 
blow Struck sharpest Richard was no longer the Rich- 
ard of his creation: his pride and his joy: but simply 
a human being with the rest The bright star had sunk 
among the mass. 

And yet, what had the young man done? And in 
what had the System failed? 

The lady could not but ask herseif this, while she 
condoled with the offended father. 

'<My friend/' she said, tenderly taking his band be- 
fore she retired, "I know how deeply you must be 
grieved I know what your disappointment must be. I 
do not beg of you to forgive him now. You cannot 
doubt his love for this young person, and according to 
his light, has he not behaved honourably, and as you 
would have wished, rather than bring her to shame? 
You will think of that. It has been an accident — a 
misfortime — a terrible misfortune . . ." 

, "The God of this world is in the machine — not out 
of it,'' Sir Austin intemipted her, and pressed her band 
to get the good night over. 

At any other time her mind would have been arrested 
to admire the phrase: now it seemed perverse, vain, false, 
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and she was tempted to turn the meaning that was in it 
against himself, much as she pitied him. 

"You know, Emmeline," he added, "I believe very 
little in the fortune, or misfortune, to which men attribute 
their successes and reverses. They are useful impersona- 
tions to novelists; but my opinion is sufficiently high of 
flesh and blood to believe that we make our own history 
without intervention. Accidents? — Terrible misfortunes? 
— ^What are they? — Good night." 

"Good night," she said, looking sad and troubled. 
"When I said 'misfortune,' I meant, of course, that he is 
to blame, but — shall I leave you his letter to me?" 

"I think I have enough to meditate upon," he re- 
plied, coldly bowing. 

"God bless you!" she whispered. "And — may I say 
it? do not shut your heart." 

He assured her that he hoped not to do so, and the 
moment she was gone he set about shutting it as tight 
äs he could. 

If, instead of saying, Base no System on a human 
being, he had said, Never experimentalize with one, he 
would have been n^arer the truth of his own case. He 
had experimented on humanity in the person of the son 
he loved as his life, and at once when the experiment 
appeared to have failed, all humanit/s failings feil on 
the Shoulders of his son. Richard's parting laugh in the 
train — it was explicable now: it sounded in his ears like 
the mockery of this base nature of ours at every en- 
deavour to exalt and chasten it The young man had 
plotted this. From step to step Sir Austin traced the 
plot The curious mask he had wom since his illness; 
the selection of his incapable uncle Hippias for a com- 
panion in preference to Adrian; it was an evident, well- 
perfected, plot. That . hideous laugh would not bQ 
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silenced. Base, like the rest, treacherous, a creature of 
passions using his abilities solely to gratify them — never 
surely had humanity such chances as in him! A Mani- 
chsean tendency, from which the sententious eulogist of 
nature had been struggling for years (and which was 
partly at the bottom of the System), now began to cloud 
and usurp dominion of his mind. As he sat alone in 
the forlom dead-hush of his library, he saw the devil. 

How are we to know when we are at the head and 
fountain of the fates of them we love? 

There by the Springs of Richard's future, his father 
sat: and the devil said to him: "Only be quiet: do no- 
thing: resolutely do nothing: your object now is to keep 
a brave face to the world, so that all may know you 
superior to this human nature that has deceived you. 
For it is the shameless deception, not the marriage, that 
has wounded you." 

"Ayl" answered the baronet, "the shameless decep- 
tion, not the marriage! wicked and ruinous as it must 
be; a destroyer of my tenderest hopesi my dearest 
schemes! Not the marriage: — the shameless deception!" 
and he crumpled up his son's letter to him, and tossed 
it into the fire. 

How are we to distinguish the dark chief of the 
Manichaeans when he talks our own thoughts to us? 

Further he whispered: "And your System: — if you 
would be brave to the world, have courage to cast the 
dream of it out of you: relinquish an impossible pro- 
ject; see it as it is — dead: too good for men!" 

*'Ayr' muttered the baronet: "all who would save 
them perish on the Gross!" 

And so he sat nursing the devil. 

By and by he took his lamp, and put on the old 
cloak and cap, and went to gaze at Ripton. That ex- 
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hausted debauchee and youth without a destiny slept a 
dead sleep. A handkerchief was bound about bis fore- 
head, and bis helpless sunken chin and snoring nose 
projected up the pillow, made bim look absurdly piteous. 
The baronet remembered how often he had compared 
bis boy witb this one: bis own brigbt boy! And wbere 
was the difference between them? 

"Mere outward gilding!" said bis familiär. 

"Yes," be responded, "I dare say tbis one never 
positively plotted to deceive bis father: be followed bis 
appetites uncbecked, and is intemally the sounder of 
the two." 

Ripton, witb bis sunken chin and snoring nose under 
the bght of the lamp, stood for human nature, honest, 
however abject. 

"Miss Random, I fear very much, is a necessary 
establishment!" whispered the monitor. 

"Does the evil in us demand its natural food, or it 
corrupts the wbole?" ejaculated Sir Austin. "And is no 
angel of avail tili that is drawn off? And is that our 
conflict — to see whether we can escape the contagion of 
its embraee, and come uncorrupted out of that?" 

"The World is wise in its way," said the voice. 

"Though it look on itself through port wine?" he 
suggested, remembering bis lawyer Thompson. 

"Wise in not seeking to be too wise," said the 
voice. 

"And getting intoxicated on its drug of comfort!" 

"Human nature is weak." 

"And Miss Random is an establishment, and wild 
oats an institution!" 

"It always has been so." 

"And always will be?" 

"So I fear! in spite of your very noble efforts." 
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'*And leads — whither? And ends — where?" 

Richard's laugh, taken up by horrid reverberatipns, 
as it were through the lengüis of the lower halls, re- 
plied. 

This colloquy of two voices in a brain was con- 
cluded by Sir Austin asking again if there was no actual 
difference between the flower of his hopes and yonder 
drunken weed, and receiving for answer that there was 
a decided dissimilarity in the smell of the couple: be- 
coming cognizant of which he retreated, 

Sir Austin did not battle with the tempter. He took 
him into his bosom at once, as if he had been ripe for 
him, and received his suggestions, and bowed to his 
dictates. Because he suffered, and decreed that he would 
suffer silently, and be the only sufferer, it seemed to him 
that he was great-minded in his calamity. He had stood 
against the world. The world had beaten him. What 
then? He must shut his heart and mask his face: that 
was all. To be far in advance of the mass, is as fruit- 
less to mankind, he reflected, as straggling in the rear. 
For how do we know that they move behind us at all? 
or move in our track? What we win for them is lost; 
and where we are overthrown we lie! 

It was thus that a üne mind and a fine heart at the 

bounds of a nature not great, chose to colour his retro- 

gression and countenance his shortcoming: and it was 

thus that he set about ruining the work he had done. 

He might well say, as he once did, that there are hours 

when the clearest soul becomes a cunning fox. For a 

grief that was private and peculiar, he unhesitatingly cast 

the blame upon humanity; just as he had accused it in 

the period of what he termed his own ordeal. How had 

lie bome that? By masking his face. And he prepared 

the ordeal for his son by doing the same. This was by 

7* 
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no means his idea of a man^s duty in tribulation, about 
which he could be strenuously eloquent But it was his 
instinct so to act, and in times of trial great natures 
alone are not at the mercy of their instincts. Moreover 
it would cost him pain to mask his face: pain worse 
than that he endured when there still remained an ob- 
ject for him to opeii his heart to in proportion: and he 
always reposed upon the Spartan comfort of bearing 
pain and being passive. "Do nothing/' said the devil 
he nursed: which meant in his case, "Take me into you, 
and don't cast me out" Excellent and sane, I think, is 
the outburst of wrath to men, when it stops short of 
slaughter. For who that locks it up to eat it solitary, 
can say that it is consumed? Sir Austin had as weak a 
digestion for wrath, as poor Hippias for a green duck- 
ling. Instead of eating it, it ate him. The wild beast in 
him was not the less deadly because it did not roar, 
and the devil in him not the less active because he re- 
solved to do nothing. 

He sat at the Springs of Richard's future, in the for- 
lom dead-hush of his library there, hearing the cinders 
click in the extinguished fire, and that humming stillness 
in which one may fancy one hears the midnight Fates 
busily stirring their embryos. The lamp glowed mildly 
on the bust of Chatham. 

Towards moming a gentle knock feil at his door. 
Lady Blandish glided in. With hasty step she came 
straight to him, and took both his hands. 

"My friend," she said, speaking tearfuUy, and trem- 
bling, "I feared I should find you here. I could not 
sleep. How is it with you?" 

"Well, Emmeline! well!" he replied, torturing his 
brows to fix the mask. 

He wished it had been Adrian who had come to 
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him. He had an exträordinary longing for Adrian's 
Society. He knew that the wise youth would divine how 
to treat him, and he mentally confessed to just enough 
weakness to demand a certain kind of management 
Besides, Adrian, he had not a doubt, would accept him 
entirely as he seemed, and not pester him in any way 
by trying to unlock his heart: whereas, a woman, he 
feared, would be waxing too womanly, and swelling from 
tears and supplications to a scene, of all things abhorred 
by him the most. So he rapped the floor with his foot, 
and gave the lady no very welcome face when he said 
it was well with him. 

She sat down by his side, still holding one hand 
firmly, and softly detaining the other. 

"Oh, my friend! may I believe you? May I speak 
to you?" She leaned close to him. "You know my 
heart. I have no better ambition than to be your friend. 
Surely I divide your grief, and may I not claim your 
confidence? Who has wept more over your great and 
dreadful sorrows? I would not have come to you, but 
I de believe that sorrow shared relieves the bürden, and 
it is now that you may feel a woman's aid, and some- 
thing of what a woman could be to you . . . ." 

"Be assured," he gravely said, "I thank you, Em- 
meline, for your intentions." 

"No, no! not for my intentions! And do not thank 
me. Think of him . . . think of your dear boy . . . Our 
Richard, as we have called him. — Oh! do not think it a 
foolish superstition of mine, but I have had a thought 
this night that has kept me in torment tili I rose to 
speak to you .... Teil me first you have forgiven 
tum." 

"A father bears no malice to his son, Emmeline." 

"Your heart has forgiven him?" 
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"My heart has taken what he gave." 

"And quite forgiven him?" 

"You will hear no complaints of mine." 

The lady paused despondingly, and looked at him 
in a wistful manner, saying with a sigh, "Yes! I know 
how noble you are, and different from others!" 

He drew one of his hands from her relaxed hold. 

"You ought to be in bed, Emmeline." 

"I cannot sleep." 

"Go, and talk to me another time." 

"No, it must be now. You have helped me when I 
struggled to rise into a clearer world, and I think, humble 
as I am, I can help you now. I have had a thought 
this night that if you do not pray for him and bless 
him . . . it will end miserably. My friend, have you 
done so?" 

He was stung and ofFended, and could hardly help 
showing it in spite of his mask. 

"Have you done so, Austin?" 

"This is assiuredly a new way of committing fathers 
to the foUies of their sons, Emmeline!" 

"No, not that. But will you pray for your boy, and 
bless him, before the day comes?" 

He restrained himself to pronounce his words calmly: 
— "And I must do this, or it will end in misery? How 
eise can it end? Can I save him from the seed he has 
sown? Consider, Emmeline, what you say. He has 
repeated his cousin's sin. You see the end of that . . . ." 

"Oh, so diflferenti This young person is noty is not 
of the class poor Austin Wentworth allied himself to. 
Indeed it is different And he — be just and admit his 
nobleness. I fancied you did. This young person has 
great beauty, she has the Clements of good-breeding, she 
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— indeed I think, had she been in another position, you 
would not have looked upon her unfavourably." 

"She may be too good for my son!" The baronet 
spoke with sublime bitterness. 

"No woman is too good for Richard, and you 
know it" 

"Pass her." 

"Yes, I will speak only of him. He met her by a 
fatal accident. We thought his love dead, and so did 
he tili he saw her again. He met her, he thought we 
were plotting against him, he thought he should lose 
her for ever, and in the madness of an hour he did 
this " 

"My Emmeline pleads bravely for clandestine 
matches." 

"Ah! do not trifle, my friend. Say: would you have 
had him act as young men in his position generally do 
to young wo men beneath them?" 

Sir Austin did not like the question. It probed him 
very severely. 

"You mean," he said, "that fathers must fold their 
arms, and either submit to infamous marriages, or have 
these creatures ruined." 

**I do not mean that," exclaimed the lady, striving 
for what she did mean, and how to express it. "I mean 
that ... he loved her. Is it not a madness at his age? 
But what I chiefly mean is — save him from the conse» 
quences. No, you shall not withdraw your hand. Think 
of his pride, his sensitiveness, his great wild nature — 
wild when he is set wrong: think, how intense it is, set 
upon love; think, my friend, do not forget his love for 
you." 

Sir Austin smiled an admirable smile of pity. 

"That I should save him, or any one, frora conse- 
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quences, is asking more than the order of things will 
allow to you, Emmeline, and is not in the disposition of 
this World. I cannot Consequences are the natural 
offspring of acts. My child, you are talking sentiment, 
which is the distraction of our modern age in everything 
— a Phantasma! vapour distorting the image of the life 
we live. You ask me to give him a golden age in spite 
of himself. All that could be done, by keeping him in 
the paths of virtue and truth, I did. He is become a 
man, and as a man he must reap his own sowing." 

The baffled lady sighed. He sat so rigid: he spoke 
so securely, as if wisdom were to him more than the 
love of his son. And yet he did love his son. Feeling 
sure that he loved his son while he spoke so loftily, she 
reverenced him still, baffled as she was, and sensible that 
she had been quibbled with. 

"All I ask of you is to open your heart to him," she 
Said. 

He was silent 

"Call him a man — he is, and must ever be the child 
of your education, my friend." 

"You would console me, Emmeline, with the prospect 
that, if he ruins himself, he spares the world of young 
women. Yes, that is something! that is something!" 

Closely she scanned the mask. It was impenetrable. 
He could meet her eyes, and respond to thq pressure of 
her hand, and smile, and not show what he feit. Nor 
did he deem it hypocritical to seek to maintain his ele- 
vation in her soft soul, by simulating supreme philosophy 
over offended love. Nor did he know that he had an 
angel with him then: a blind angel, and a weak one, but 
one who Struck upon his chance. 

"Am I pardoned for Coming to you?" she said, after 
a pause. 
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"Surely I can read my Emmeline's intentions," he 
gently replied. 

"Very poor ones. I feel my weakness. I cannot 
utter half I have been thinking. Oh, if I could!" 

"You speak very well, Emmeline." 

"At least, I am pardoned?" 

"Surely so." 

"And before I leave you, dear friend, shall I be for- 
given? — may I beg it? — will you bless him?" 

He was again silent 

"Pray for him, Austin! pray for liim ere the night is 
over." 

As she spoke she slid down to his feet and pressed 
his hand to her bosom. 

The baronet was startled. In very dread of the soft 
fit that wooed him, he pushed back his chair, and rose, 
and went to the window. 

"It's day alreadyl" he said with assumed vivacity, 
throwing open the shutters, and displaying the young 
light on the lawn. 

Lady Blandish dried her eyes as she knelt, and then 
joined him, and glanced up silently at Richard's moon 
Standing in wane towards the west She hoped it was 
because of her having been premature in pleading so 
eamestly, that she had failed to move him, and she ac- 
cused herseif more than the baronet. But in acting as 
she had done, she had treated him as no common man, 
and she was compelled to perceive that his heart was at 
present hardly superior to the hearts of ordinary men, 
however composed his face might be, and apparently 
serene his wisdom. From that moment she grew critical 
of him, and began to study her idol, — a process danger- 
ous to idols. He, now that she seemed to have relin- 
quished the painful subject, drew to her, and, as one 
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who wished to smooth a foregone roughness, mur- 
mured: "God's rarest blessing is, after all, a good wo- 
man! My Emmeline bears her sleepless night well. She 
does not shame the day." He gazed down on her with 
a fondling tenderness. 

"I could bear many, many!" she replied, meetinghis 
eyes, "and you would see me look better and better, 
if . . . if only ..." but she had no encouragement to 
end the sentence. 

Perhaps he wanted some mute form of consolation: 
perhaps the handsome placid features of the dark-eyed 
dame touched him: at any rate their Platonism was ad- 
vanced by his putting an arm about her. She feit the 
arm, and talked of the morning. 

Thus proximate, they by-and-by both heard some- 
thing very like a groan behind them, and, looking round, 
beheld the Saurian eye. Lady Blandish smiled, but the 
baronefs discomposure was not to be concealed. By a 
Strange fatality every stage of their innocent loves was 
certain to have a human beholder. 

"Oh, Tm sure I beg pardon," Benson mumbled, ar- 
resting his head in a melancholy pendulosity. He was 
ordered out of the room. 

"And I think I shall foUow him, and try to get forty 
winks," Said Lady Blandish. They parted with a quiet 
squeeze of hands. 

The baronet then called in Benson. 

"Get me my breakfast as soon as you can," he said, 
regardless of the aspect of injured conscience Benson 
sombrely presented to him. "I am going to town early. 
And Benson," he added, "you will also go to town this 
afternoon, or to-morrow, if it suits you, and take your 
book with you to Mr. Thompson. You will not retum 
here. A provision will be made for you. You can go." 
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The heavy butler essayed to speak, but the tre- 
mendous blow and the baronefs gesture choked him. 
At the door he made another effort which shook the 
rolls of his loose skin pitiably. An impatient signal sent 
him out dumb, — and Ra3mham was quit of the one be- 
liever in the Great Shaddock dogma. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Conquest of an Epicure. 

It was the month of July. The Solent ran up green 
waves before a full-blowing south-wester. Gay little 
yachts bounded out like foam, and flashed their sails, 
light as sea-nymphs. A crown of deep summer blue 
topped the flying mountains of cloud. 

By an open window that looked on the brine through 
nodding roses, our young bridal pair were at breakfast, 
regaling worthily both of them. Had the Scientific 
Humanist observed them, he could not have contested 
the fact that, as a couple who had set up to be father 
and mother of Britons, they were doing their duty. Files 
of egg-cups with disintegrated shells, bore witness to it, 
and they were still at work, hardly talking from rapidity 
of exercise. Both were dressed for an expedition. She 
had her bonnet on, and he his yachting-hat. His sleeves 
were tumed over at the wrists, and her gown showed 
its lining on her lap. At times a chance word might 
spring a laugh, but eating was the business of the hour, 
as I would have you to know it always will be where 
Cupid is in eamest Tribute flowed in to them from the 
subject land. Neglected lies love's penny-whistle on 
which they played so prettily, and charmed the spheres 
to hear them. What do they care for the spheres, who 
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have one another? Come, eggs! come, bread and buttert 
come, tea with sugar in it and milk! and welcome, the 
jolly hours. That is a fair interpretation of the music 
in them just now. Yonder instrument was good only 
for. the overture. After all, what finer aspiration can 
lovers have, than to be free man and woman in the 
heart of plenty? And is it not a glorious level to have 
attained? Ah, wretched Scientific Humanist! not to be 
by and mark the admirable sight of these young crea- 
tures feeding! It would have been a spell to exorcise 
the Manichee, methinks. 

The mighty Performance came to an end, and then, 
with a flourish of his table-napkin, husband stood over 
wife, who met him on the confident budding of her 
mouth. The poetry of mortals is their daily prose. Is 
it not a glorious level to have attained? A short, quick- 
blooded kiss, radiant, fresh, and honest as Aurora, and 
then Richard says, without lack of cheer, "No letter 
to-day, my Lucy!" whereat her sweet eyes dwell on him 
a little seriously, but he cries, "Never mind! he'U be 
Coming down himself some moming. He has only to 
know her, and alFs well! eh?" and so saying he puts a 
hand beneath her chin, and seems to frame her fair 
face in fancy, she smiling up to be looked at 

"But one thing I do want to ask my darling," says 
Lucy, and dropped into his bosom with hands of peti- 
tion. "Take me on board his yacht with him to day — 
not leave me with those people! Will he? Tm a good 
sailor, he knows!" 

"The best afloat!" laughs Richard, hugging her, 
"but, you know, you darling bit of a sailor, they don't 
allow more than a certain number on board for the 
race, and if they hear youVe been with me, there'U be 
cries of foul play! Besides, there's Lady Judith to talk 
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to you about Austin, and Lord Mountfalcon's compli- 
ments for you to listen to, and Mr. Morton to take 
care of you." 

Lucy's eyes fixed sideways an instant. 

"I hope I don't frown and blush as I did?" she 
Said, screwing her pliable brows up to him winningly, 
and he bent his cheek against hers, and murmured 
something delicious. 

"And we shall be separated for — how many hours? 
one, two, three hours!" she pouted to his flatteries. 

"And then I shall come on board to receive my 
bride's congratulations." 

"And then my husband will talk all the time to 
Lady Judith." 

"And then I shall see my wife frowning and blushing 
at Lord Mountfalcon." 

"Am I so foolish, Richard?" she forgot her trifling 
to ask in an earnest way, and had another Aurorean 
kiss, just brushing the dew on her lips, for answer. 

After hiding a month in shyest shade, the pair of 
happy sinners had wandered forth one day to look on 
men and marvel at them, and had chanced to meet Mr. 
Morton of Poer Hall, Austin Wentworth's friend, and 
Ralph's uncle. Mr. Morton had once been intimate 
with the baronet, but had given him up for many years 
as impracticable and hopeless, for which reason he was 
the more inclined to regard Richard's misdemeanour 
charitably, and to lay the faults of the son on the 
father: and thinking society to be the one thing requisite 
to the yoimg man, he had introduced him to the people 
he knew in the island: among others to the Lady Judith 
Felle, a fair young dame, who introduced him to Lord 
Mountfalcon, a puissant nobleman; who introduced him 
to the yachtsmen beginning to congregate: so that in a 
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few weeks he found himself in the centre of a brilHaht 
Company, and for the first time in his life tasted what it 
was to have free intercourse with his fellow-creatures 
of both sexes. The son of a System was, therefore, 
launched; not only through the surf, but in deep 
waters. 

Now the baronet had so far compromised between 
the recurrence of his softer feelings and the suggestions 
of his new familiär, that he had determined to act to- 
wards Richard with justness. The world called it mag- 
nanimity, and even Lady Blandish had some thoughts 
of the same kind when she heard that he had decreed 
to Richard a handsome allowance, and had scouted 
Mrs. Doria's proposal for him to contest the legality of 
the marriage: but Sir Austin knew well he was simply 
just in not withholding money from a youth so situatecL 
And here again the world deceived him by embellishing 
his conduct For what is it to be just to whom we 
love? He knew it was not magnanimous, but the cry 
of the World somehow fortified him in the conceit that 
in dealing perfect justice to his son he was doing all 
that was possible, because so much more than common 
fathers would have done. He had shut his heart. 

Consequently Richard did not want money. What 
he wanted more, and did not get, was a word from his 
father, and though he said nothing to sadden his young 
bride, she feit how much it preyed upon him to be at 
variance with the man whom, now that he had offended 
him and gone against him, he would have fallen on his 
knees to: the man who was as no other man to him. 
She heard him of nights when she lay by his side, and 
the darkness, and the tears, and the broken mutterings, 
of those nights clothed the figure of the stränge stem 
man in her mind. Not that it affected the appetites of 
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the pretty pair. We must not expect that of Cupid 
enthroned, and in condition; under the influence of 
sea-air, too. The files of egg-cups laugh at such an 
idea. Still the worm did gnaw them. Judge, then, of 
their delight when, on this pleasant moming, as they 
were issuing from the garden of their cottage to go 
down to the sea, they caught sight of Tom Bakewell 
rushing up the road with a portmanteau on his Shoulders, 
and, some distance behind him, discerned Adrian. 

"It's all right!" shouted Richard, and ran off to 
meet him, and never left his hand tili he had hauled 
him up, firing questions at.him all the way, to where 
Lucy stood. 

"Lucy! this is Adrian, my cousin." "Isn't he an 

angel?" his eyes seemed to add; while Lucy's clearly 
answered, "That he is!" 

The full-bodied angel ceremoniously bowed to her^ 
and acted with reserved unction the benefactor he saw 
in their greetings. "I think we are not strangers," he 
was good enough to remark, and very quickly let them 
know he had not breakfasted; on hearing which they 
hurried him into the house, and Lucy put herseif in 
motion to have him served. 

"Dear old Rady," said Richard, tugging at his hand 
again, "how glad I am youVe come! I don't mind 
telling you weVe been horridly wretched." 

"Six, seven, eight, nine eggs," was Adrian's comment 
on a survey of the breakfast-table. 

"Why wouldn't he write? Why didn't he answer 
one of my letters? But here you are, so I don't mind 
now. He wants to see us, does he? We'll go up to- 
night. Fve a match on at eleven; my little yacht — ^IVe 
called her the ^Blandish' — against Fred Currie's *Begum/ 
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I shall beat, but whether I do or not, we'U go up to- 
night? What's the news? What are they all doing?" 

"My dear boy!" Adrian returaed, sitting comfortably 
down, "let me put myself a little more on an equal 
footing with you before I undertake to reply. Half that 
number of eggs will be sufficient for an unmarried man, 
and then well talk. They're all very well, as well as I 
can recoUect after the shaking my total vacuity has had 
this moming. I came over by the first boat, and the 
sea, the sea has made me love mother earth, and desire 
of her fruits." 

Richard fretted restlessly opposite his cool relative. 

"Adrian! what did he say when he heard of it? I 
want to know exactly what words he said." 

"Well says the sage, my son! 'Speech is the small 
change of Silence.' He said less than I do." 

"Thafs how he took it!" cried Richard, and plunged 
in meditation. 

Soon the table was cleared, and laid out afresh, and 
Lucy preceded the maid bearing eggs on the tray, and 
sat down, unbonneted, and like a thorough-bred house- 
wife, to poiu: out the tea for him. 

"Now we'll commence," said Adrian, tapping his 
egg with meditative cheerfulness; but his expression 
soon changed to one of pain, all the more alarming for 
his benevolent efforts to conceal it Could it be pos- 
sible the egg was bad? oh, horror! Lucy watched him, 
and waited in trepidation. 

"This egg has boiled three minutes and three 
quarters," he observed, ceasing to contemplate it 

"Dear, dear!" said Lucy, "I boiled them myself 
exactly that time. Richard likes them so. And you 
like them hard, Mr. Harley?" 

"On the contrary, I like them soft Two minutes 
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and a half, or three-quarters at the outside. An egg 
should never rashly verge upon hardness — never. Three 
minutes is the excess of temerity." 

"If Richard had told me! If I had only known!" 
the lovely Httie hostess inteijected ruefully, biting her 
lip. 

"We mustn't expect him to pay attention to such 
matters/' said Adrian, trying to smile. 

"Hang itl there are more eggs in the house," cried 
Richard, and pulled savagely at the bell. 

Lucy jumped up, saying, "Oh, yes! I will go and 
boil some exactly tiie time you like. Pray let me go, 
Mr. Harley." 

Adrian restrained her departure with a motion of 
his hand. "No," he said, "I will be mied by Richard's 
tastes, and heaven grant me his digestion!" 

Lucy threw a sad look at Richard, who stretched on 
a sofa and left the bürden of the entertainment entirely 
to her. The eggs were a melancholy beginning, but 
her ardour to please Adrian would not be damped, 
and she deeply admired his resignation. If she failed 
in pleasing this glorious herald of peace, no matter by 
what small misadventure, she apprehended calamity: so 
there sat this fair dove with brows at work above her 
serious smiling blue eyes, covertly studying every aspect 
of the plump-faced epicure, that she might leäm how 
to propitiate him. "He shall not think me timid and 
stupid," thought this brave girl, and indeed Adrian was 
astonished to find that she could both chat and be use- 
ful, as well as look omamental. When he had finished 
one eggy behold, two fresh ones came in, boiled accord- 
ing to his prescription. She had quietly given her 
Orders to the maid, and he had them without fuss. 
Fossibly his look of dismay at the offending eggs had 
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not been altogether involuntary, and her woman's in- 
stinct, inexperienced as she was, may have told her that 
he had come prepared to be not very well satisfied with 
anything in love's cottage. There was mental faculty 
in those pliable brows to see through, and combat, an 
unwitting wise youth. 

How much she had achieved already she partly 
divined when Adrian said: "I think now Fm in case to 
answer your questions, my dear boy — thanks to Mrs. 
Richard," and he bowed to her his first direct acknow- 
ledgment of her position. Lucy thrilled with pleasure. 

"Ah!" went Richard, and settled easily on his back. 

"To begin, the Pilgrim has lost his Note-book, and 
has been persuaded to offer a reward which shall main- 
tain the happy finder thereof in an asylum for life. — 
What's this? Caviare? No, thank you, nothing Coming 
from the sea after this morning. Benson — Superlative 
Benson — has tumed his Shoulders upon Raynham. None 
know whither he has departed. It is believed that the 
sole surviving member of the sect of the Shaddock- 
Dogmatists is under a total eclipse of Woman." 

"Benson gone?" Richard exclaimed. "What a tre- 
mendous time it seems since I left •Raynham!" 

"So it is, my dear boy. The honeymoon is Ma- 
homefs minute: or say, the Persian King's water-pail 
that you read of in the story: You dip your head in it, 
and when you draw it out, you discover that you have 
lived a life. To resume: your uncle Algernon still 
roams in pursuit of the lost one — I should say, hops. 
Your uncle Hippias has a new and most perplexing 
Symptom; a determination of bride-cake to the nose. 
Ever since your generous present to him, though he 
declares he never consumed a morsel of it, he has been 
under the distressing illusion that his nose is enormous, 
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änd I assure you he exhibits quite a maidenly timidity 
in following it — through a doorway, for instance. He 
complains of its terrible weight I have conceived that 
Benson invisible might be sitting on it. His band, and 
the doctor's, are in hourly consultation with it, but I 
fear it will not grow smaller. The Pilgrim has begotten 
upon it a new Aphorism: that Size is a matter of opinion. 
It is the last in the Note-book, and if they do with 
Note-books as it is the fashion to treat novels — turn 
from the commencement to the conclusion — the happy 
finder will have rapidly qualified himself to appreciate 
the füll meaning of the reward." 

"Poor uncle Hippy!" said Richard, "I wonder he 
does n't believe in magic. There's nothing supernatural 
to rival the wonderful sensations he does believe in. 
Good God! fancy Coming to that!" 

"Fm sure Fm very sorry," Lucy protested, "but I 
can't help laughing." 

Charming to the wise youth her pretty laughter 
sounded. 

"The Pilgrim has your notion, Richard. Whom 
does he not forestall? *Confirmed Dyspepsia is the 
apparatus of illusions,' and he accuses the ages that put 
faith in sorcery, of universal indigestion, which may have 
been the case, owing to their infamous cookery. He 
says again, if you remember, that our own age is tra- 
velling back to darkness and ignorance through dyspep- 
sia. He lays the seat of wisdom in the centre of our 
System, Mrs. Richard: for which reason you will under- 
stand how sensible I am of the vast Obligation I am 
under to you at the present moment, for your especial 
care of mine." 

Richard looked on at Luc/s little triumph, attribut- 
ing Adrian's subjugation to her beauty and sweetness. 

8» 
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She had latterly received a great many compliments on. 
that score, which she did not care to hear, and Adrian's 
homage to a practical quality was far pleasanter to the 
young wife, who shrewdly guessed that her beauty would 
not help her much in the struggle she had now to 
maintain. Adrian continuing to lecture on the excelling 
virtues of wise cookery, a thought Struck her: Where, 
where had she tossed Mrs. Berr/s book? 

"So that's all about the home-people?" said Richard. 

"All!" replied Adrian. "Or stay; you know Clare's 
going to be married? Not? Your Aunt Helen — " 

"Oh, bother my Aunt Helen! What do you think 
she had the impertinence to write? — but never mind! Is 
it to Ralph?" 

"Your Aunt Helen, I was going to say, my dear 
boy, is an extraordinary woman. It was from her 
originally that the Pilgrim first leamt to call the female 
the practical animal. He studies us all, you know. The 
Pilgrim's Scrip is the abstract portraiture of his surround- 
ing relatives. Well, your Aunt Helen — " 

"Mrs. Doria Battledoria!" laughed Richard. 

" — being foiled in a little pet scheme of her own — 
call it a System if you like — of some ten or fifteen 
years' Standing, with regard to Miss Cläre — " 

"The fair Shuttlecockiana!" 

" — instead of fretting like a man, and questioning 
Providence, and tuming herseif and everybody eise in- 
side out, and seeing the world upside down, what does 
the practical animal do? She wanted to marry her to 
somebody she couldn't marry her to, so she resolved 
instantly to marry her to somebody she could marry her 
to: and as old gentlemen enter into these transactions 
with the practical animal the most readily, she fixed upon 
an old gentleman; an unmarried old gentleman, a rieh 
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old gentleman, and now a captive old gentleman. The 
ceremony takes place in about a week from the present 
time. No doubt you will receive your invitation in a 
day or two." 

"And that cold, icy, wretched Cläre has consented 
to marry an old man!" groaned Richard. "Fll put a 
stop to that when I go to town." 

"Don't," Said Adrian» 

Richard got up and strode about the room. Then 
he bethought him it was time to go on board and make 
preparations. 

"Fm off," he said. "Adrian, you'U take her. She 
goes in the Empress, Mountfalcon's vesseL He Starts 
US. A little schooner-yacht — such a beautyl I'U have 
one like her some day. Good bye, darling!" he whis- 
pered to Lucy, and his hand and eyes lingered on her, 
and hers on him, seeking to make up for the priceless 
kiss they were debarred from. But she quickly looked 
away from him as he held her: — ^Adrian was silent: his 
brows were up, and his mouth dubiously contracted. He 
spoke at last. 

"Go on the watert" 

"Yes. It's only to St Helen's. Short and sharp." 

"Do you grudge me the nourishment my poor System 
has just received, my son?" 

"Oh, bother your System! Put on your hat, and 
come along. Fll put you on board in my boat." 

"Richard! I have already paid the penalty of them 
who are condemned to come to an Island. I will go 
with you to the edge of the sea, and I will meet you 
there when you return, and take up the Tale of the 
Tritons: but, though I forfeit the pleasure of Mrs. 
Richard's Company, I refuse to quit the land." 

•* Yes, oh, Mr. Harley!" Lucy broke from her husband, 
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"and I will stay with you, if you please. I don't wa 
to go among those people, and we can see it all frc 
the shore. Dearest! I don't want to go. You do: 
mind? Of course, I will go if you wish, but I would 
much rather stay;" and she lengthened her plea in 1: 
attitude and look to melt the discontent she saw gath< 
ing. 

Adrian protested that she had much better go; tt 
he could amuse himself very well tili their retum, ai 
so forth: but she had schemes in her pretty head, ai 
held to it to be allowed to stay in spite of Lord Moui 
falcon's disappointment cited by Richard, and at t 
great risk of vexing her darling, as she saw. Richa 
pished, and glanced contemptuously at Adrian. He ga 
way ungraciously. 

"There, do as you like. Get your things ready 
leave this evening. No, I'm not angry." — "Who cou 
be?" he seemed as he looked up from her mod( 
fondling to ask Adrian, and seized the indemnity of 
kiss on her forehead, which, however, did not imme< 
ately disperse the shade of annoyance he feit 

"Good heavens!" he exclaimed. "Such a day 
this, and a fellow refuses to come on the water! We 
come along to the edge of tiie sea." Adrian's ange! 
quality had quite wom ofF to him. He never thought 
devoting himself to make the most of the material the 
was: but somebody eise did, and that fair somebo- 
succeeded wonderfully in a few short hours. She i 
duced Adrian to reflect that the baronet had only to s 
her, and the family muddle would be smoothed at on< 
He came to it by degrees; still the gradations were rap 
Her manner he liked: she was certainly a nice pictui 
best of all, she was sensible. He forgot the farme 
niece in her, she was so very sensible. She appear 
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really to understand that it was a woman's duty to know 
how to Cook. 

But the difficulty was, by what means the baronet 
could be brought to consent to see her. He had not 
yet consented to see bis son, and Adrian, spurred by 
Lady Blandish, had ventured something in Coming down. 
He was not inclined to venture more. The small debate 
in his mind ended by bis throwing the bürden on time. 
Time would bring the matter about. Christians as well 
as Pagans are in the habit of phrasing this excuse for 
folding their arms; "forgetful," says the Pilgrim's Scrip, 
"that the DeviFs imps enter into no such armistice." 

As she loitered along the shore with her amusing 
companion, Lucy had many things to think of. There 
was her darling's match. The yachts were started by 
pistol-shot by Lord Mountfalcon on board the Empress, 
and her little heart beat after Richard's straining sails. 
Then there was the strangeness of Walking with a rela- 
tion of Richard's, one who had lived by his side so long. 
And the thought that perhaps this night she would have 
to appear before the dreaded father of her husband. 

"Oh, Mr. Harley!'' she said, "is it true^are we 
to go to-night? And me," she faltered, "will he see 
me?'' 

"Ah! that is what I wanted to talk to you about," 
Said Adrian. "I made some reply to our dear boy 
which he has slightly misinterpreted. Our second person 
plural is liable to misconstruction by an ardent mind. 
I said *see you,' and he supposed — now, Mrs. Richard, I 
am sure you will understand me. Just at present per- 
haps it would be advisable — when the father and son 
have settled their accounts, the daughter-in-law can't be 
a debtor. ..." 

Lucy threw up her blue eyes. A half-cowardly 
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delight at the chance of a respite from the awful inter- 
view made her quickly apprehensive. 

"Oh, Mr. Harley! you think he should go alone 
first?" 

"Well, that is my notion. But the fact is, he is 
such an excellent husband that I fancy it will require 
more than a man's power of persuasion to get him to 

"But I will persuade him, Mr. Harley." 

"Perhaps, if you would . . ." 

"There is nothing I would not do for his happiness," 
murmured Lucy. 

The wise youth pressed her hand with lymphatic 
approbation. They walked on tili the yachts had rounded 
the point 

"Is it to-night, Mr. Harley," she asked with some 
trouble in her voice now that her darling was out oif 
sight. 

"I don't imagine your eloquence even will get him 
to leave you to-night," Adrian replied gallantly. "Besides, 
I must speak for myself. To achieve the passage to an 
island is enough for one day. No necessity exists for 
any hurry, except in the brain of that impetuous boy. 
You must correct it, Mrs. Richard. Men are made to 
be managed, and women are bom managers. Now, if 
you were to let him know that you don't want to go to- 
night, and let him guess, after a day or two, that you 
would very much rather . . . you might affect a peculiar 
repugnance. By taking it on yourself, you see, this wild 
young man will not require such frightful efforts of per- 
suasion. Both his father and he are exceedingly delicate 
subjects, and his father unfortunately is not in a position 
to be managed directly. It's a stränge office to propose 
to you, but it appears to devolve upon you to manage 
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the father through the son. Prodigal having made his 
peace, you, who have done all the work from a distance, 
naturally come into the circle of the patemal smile, 
knowing it due to you. I see no other way. If Richard 
suspects that his father objects for the present to wel- 
come his daughter-in-law, hostilities will be continued, 
the breach will be widened, bad will grow to worse, and 
I see no end to it" 

Adrian looked in her face, as much as to say: Now 
are you capable of this piece of heroism? And it did 
seem hard to her that she should have to teil Richard 
she shrank from any trial. But the proposition chimed 
in with her fears and her wishes: she thought the wise 
youth very wise: the poor child was not insensible to 
his flattery, and the subtler flattery of making herseif in 
some measure a sacrifice to the home she had disturbed. 
She agreed to simulate as Adrian had suggested. 

Victory is the commonest heritage of the hero, and 
when Richard came on shore proclaiming that the Blandish 
had beaten the Begum by seven minutes and three quar- 
ters, he was hastily kissed and congratulated by his bride 
with her fingers among the leaves of Dr. Kitchener, and 
anxiously questioned about wine. 

"DearestI Mr. Harley wants to stay with us a little, 
and he thinks we ought not to go immediately — that is, 
before he has had some letters, and I feel ... I would 
so much rather . . ." 

"Ah! that's it, you coward!" said Richard. "Well, 
then, to-morrow. We had a splendid race. Did you 
see US?" 

"Oh, yes! I saw you and was sure my darling would 
win." And again she threw on him the cold water of 
that solicitude about wine. "Mr. Harley must have the 
best, you know, and we never drink it, and I'm so silly 
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I don't know good wine, and if you would send Tor 
where he can get good wine. I have seen to the dinner. 

"So that's why you didn't come to meet me?" 

"Pardon me, darling." 

"Well, I do, but Mountfalcon doesn't, and Lad 
Judith thinks you ought to have been there." 

"Ah, but my heart was with you!" 

Richard put his band to feel for the little heart: he 
eyelids softened, and she ran away. 

It is to say much of the dinner that Adrian foum 
no fault with it, and was in perfect good humour at th 
conclusion of the Service. He did not abuse the win 
they were able to procure for him, which was also mucl: 
The coffee, too, had the honour of passing without com 
ment These were sound first Steps towards the conques 
of an epicure, and as yet Cupid did not grumble. 

After coflfee they strolled out to see the sun set fror 
Lady Judith's grounds. The wind had dropped. Th 
clouds had roUed from the zenith, and ranged in amphi 
theatre with distant flushed bodies over sea and land 
Titanic crimson head and ehest rising from the wav 
faced Hyperion falling. There hung Briareus with deep 
indented trunk and ravined brows, stretching all hi 
hands up to unattainable blue summits. North- west th 
ränge had a rieh white glow, as if shining to the moor 
and westward, streams of amber, melting into uppe 
rose, shot out from the dipping disk. 

"What Sandoe calls the passion-flower of heaven, 
Said Richard under his breath to Adrian, who was serenel 
chanting Greek hexameters, and answered, in the swin 
of the csesura: "He might as well have said cauliflower. 

Lady Judith, with a black lace veil tied over he 
head, met them in the walk. She was tall and darl 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, sweet and persuasive in her a< 
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Cent and manner. "A second edition of the Blandish," 
think§ Adrian. She welcomed him as one who had 
Claims on her afFability. She kissed Lucy protectingly, 
and remarking on the wonders of the evening, appro- 
priated her husband. Adrian and Lucy found themselves 
Walking behind them. 

The sun was under. All the Spaces of the sky were 
alight, and Richard's fancy flamed. 

"So you're not intoxicated withyour immense triumph 
this morning?" said Lady Judith. 

"Don't laugh at me. When it's over I feel ashamed 
of the trouble Fve taken. Look at that glory! — Fm sure 
you despise me for it." 

"Was I not there to applaud you? I only think 
such energies should be tumed into some definitely useful 
Channel. But you must not go into the army." 

"What eise can I do?" 

"You are fit for so much that is better." 

"I never can be anything like Austin." 

"But I think you can do more." 

"Well, I thank you for thinking it, Lady Judith. 
Something I will do. A man must deserve to live, as 
you say." 

"Sauces," Adrian was heard to articulate distinctly 
in the rear, "Sauces are the top of the tree of this science. 
A women who has mastered sauces sits- on the apex of 
civilization." 

Briareus reddened duskily seaward. The'west was 
all a buming rose round the one star. 

"How can men see such sights as those, and live 
idle?" Richard resumed. "I feel ashamed of asking my 
men to work for me. — Or I feel so now." 

"Not when you're racing the Begum, I think. There's 
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no necessity for you to tum democrat like Austin. Do 
you write now?" 

"No. What is writing like mine? It doesn't deceive 
me. I know it's only the excuse Fm making to myself 
for remaining idle. I haven't written a line since— 
lately." 

"Because you are so happy." 

"No, not because of that Of course Fm very 
happy . . " He did not finish. 

Vague, shapeless ambition had replaced love in 
yonder skies. No Scientific Humanist was by to study 
the natural development, and guide him. This lady 
would hardly be deemed a very proper guide to the un- 
directed energies of the youth, yet they had established 
relations of that nature. She was five years older than 
he, and a woman, which may explain her serene pre- 
sumption. 

The cloud-giants had broken up: a brawny Shoulder 
smouldered over the sea. 

"We'U work together in town, at all events," said 
Richard. "Why can't we go about together at night and 
find out people who want help?" 

Lady Judith smiled, and only corrected his nonsense 
by saying, "I think we mustn't be too romantic. You 
will become a knight-errant, I suppose. You have the 
characteristics of one." 

"Especially at breakfast," Adrian's unnecessarily em- 
phatic gastronomical lessons to the young wife here 
came in. • 

"You must be our champion," continued Lady Judith: 
the rescuer and succourer of distressed dames and dam- 
sels. "We want one badly." 

"You do," said Richard eamestly: "from what I hear: 
from what I know!" His thoughts flew oflf with him as 
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knight-errant hailed shrilly at exceeding critical moments 
by distressed dames and damsels. Images of airy towers 
hung around. His fancy performed miraculous feats. 
The towers crumbled. The one star grew larger, seemed 
to throb with lustre. His fancy crumbled with the towers 
of air, his heart gave a leap, he turned to Lucy. 

"My darlingl what have you been doing?" And as 
if to compensate her for his little knight-errant infidelity, 
he pressed very tenderly to her. 

"We have been engaged in a charming conversation 
on domestic cookery," interposed Adrian. 

"Cookery! such an evening as this?" His face was 
a handsome likeness of Hippias at the presentation of 
bride-cake. 

"Dearest! you know it's very useful," Lucy mirthfully 
pleaded. 

"Indeed I quite agree with you, child," said Lady 
Judith, "and I think you have the laugh of us. I cer- 
tainly will leam to cook, some day." 

"Woman's mission, in so many words," ejaculated 
Adrian. 

"And pray, what is man's?" 

"To taste thereof, and pronounce thereupon." 

"Let US give it up to them," said Lady Judith to 
Richard. "You and I never will make so delightful and 
beautifully balanced a world of it" 

Richard appeared to have grown perfectly willing to 
give everything up to the fair face, his bridal Hesper. 

Next day Lucy had to act the coward anew, and as 
she did so, her heart sank to see how painfuUy it affected 
him thät she should hesitate to go with him to his father. 
He was patient, gentle; he sat down by her side to ap- 
peal to her reason, and used all the arguments he could 
think of to persuade her. 
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"If we go together and make him see us both; if h 
sees he has nothing to be ashamed of in you — rathe 
everything to be proud of; if you are only near hin 
you will not have to speak a word, and Fm certain — a 
certain as that I live — that in a week we shall be settle 
happily at Raynham. I know my father so well, Luq 
Nobody knows him but me." 

Lucy asked whether Mr. Harley did not. 

"Adrian? Not a bit Adrian only knows a part c 
people, Lucy; and not the best part." 

Lucy was disposed to think more highly of the objec 
of her conquest. 

"Is it he that has been frightening you, Lucy?" 

"No, no, Richard; oh, dear no!" she cried, an« 
looked at him more tenderly because she was not quit 
truthful. 

"He doesn't know my father at all," said Richarc 
But Lucy had another opinion of the wise youth, an< 
secretly maintained it. She could not be won to imagin 
the baronet a man of human mould, generous, foi 
giving, füll of passionate love at heart, as Richard triei 
to picture him, and thought him, now that he beheL 
him again through Adrian's embassy. To her he wa 
that awful figure, shrouded by the midnight. "Why ar 
you so harsh?" she had heard Richard cry more thai 
once. She was sure that Adrian must be right. 

"Well, I teil you I won't go without you," sai< 
Richard, and Lucy begged for a little more time. 

Cupid now began to grumble, and with cause. Adriai 
positively refused to go on the water unless that elemen 
were smooth as a plate. The south-west still joke< 
boisterously at any comparison of the sort: the days wer 
magnificent: Richard had yachting engagements: am 
Lucy always petitioned to stay to keep Adrian companj 
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conceiving it her duty as hostess. Arguing with Adrian 
was an absurd idea. If Richard hinted at his retaining 
Lucy, the wise youth would remark: "It's a wholesome 
interlude to your extremely Cupidinous behaviour, my 
dear boy." 

Richard asked his wife what they could possibly find 
to talk about. 

"All manner of things," saidLucy; "not only cookery. 
He is so amusing, though he does make fun of the 
Pilgrim's Scrip, and I think he ought not And then, 
do you know, darling — you won't think me vain? — I 
think he is beginning to like me a little." 

Richard laughed at the humble mind of his beauty. 

"Doesn't everybody like you, admire you? Doesn't 
Lord Mountfalcon, and Mr. Morton, and Lady Judith?" 

"But he is one of your family, Richard." 

"And they all will, if she isn't a coward." 

"Ah, no!" she sighs, and is chidden. 

The conquest of an epicure, or any young wife's 
conquest beyond her husband, however loyally devised 
for their mutual happiness, may be costly to her. Richard 
in his hours of excitement was thrown very much with 
Lady Judith. He consulted her regarding what he termed 
Luc/s cowardice. Lady Judith said: 

"I think she's wrong, but you must learn to humour 
little women." 

"Then would you advise me to go up alone?" he 
asked, with a cloudy forehead. 

"What eise can you do? Be reconciled yourself as 
quickly as you can. You can't drag her like a captive, 
you know?" 

It is not pleasant for a young husband, fancying 
his bride the peerless flower of Creation, to learn that 
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he must humour a little woman in her. It was revolting 
to Richard. 

"What I fear," he said, "is that my father will make 
it smooth with me, and not acknowledge her: so that 
whenever I go to him, I shall have to leave her, and tit 
for tat — an abominable existence, like a ball on a 
billiard-table. I won't bear that ignominy. And this I 
know, I know! she might prevent it at once, if she would 
only be brave, and face it You, you, Lady Judith, you 
wouldn't be a coward?" 

"Where my old lord teils me to go, I go," the lady 
coldly replied. "There's not much merit in that. Pray 
don't cite me. Women are born cowards, you know." 
"But I love the women who are not cowards." 
"The little thing — your wife has not refused to go?" 
"No — but tears! Who can stand tears?" 
Lucy had come to drop them. Unaccustomed to 
have his will thwarted, and urgent where he saw the 
thing to do so clearly, the young husband had spoken 
strong words: and she, who knew that she would have 
given her life by inches for him; who knew that she was 
playing a part for his happiness, and hiding- for his sake 
the nature that was worthy his esteem; the poor little 
martyr had been weak a moment. 

She had Adrian's support. The wise youth was very 
comfortable. He liked the air of the island, and he 
liked being petted. "A nice little woman 1 a very nice 
little woman!" Tom Bakewell heard him murmur to 
himself according to a habit he had; and his air of 
rather succulent patronage as he walked or sat beside 
the innocent beauty, with his head thrown back and a 
smile that seemed always to be in secret communion 
with his marked abdominal prominence, showed that she 
was gaining part of what she played for. Wise youths 
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who buy their loves, are not unwilling, when opportunity 
offers, to try and obtain the commodity for nothing. 
Examinations of her hand, as for some ocCult purpose, 
and unctuous pattings of the same, were not infrequent. 
Adrian waxed now and then Anacreontic in his com- 
pliments. Lucy would say: "That's worse than Lord 
Mountfalcon." 

«Better English than the noble lord deigns to em- 
ploy — allow that?" quoth Adrian. 

**He is very kind " said Lucy. 

"To all, save to our noble vemacular," added Adrian. 
"He seems to scent a rival to his dignity there." 

It may be that Adrian scented a rival to his lymphatic 
emotions. 

**We are at our ease here in excellent society," he 
wrote to Lady Blandish. "I am bound to confess that 
the Huron ha^ a happy fortune, or a Superlative instinct. 
Blindfold he has seized upon a suitable mate. She can 
look at a lord, and cook for an epicure. Besides Dr. 
Kitchener, she reads and comments on the Pilgrim's 
ScRn». The *Love' chapter, of course, takes her fancy. 
That picture df Woman, *Drawn hy Revererice andcoloured 
ly Lovey she thinks beautiful, and repeats it, tossing up 
pretty eyes. Also the lover's petition; ^Give me purity 
to b^ worthy ihe good in her^ and grani her patience to 
nach the good in me.* 'Tis quite taking to hear her lisp 
it Be sure that I am repeating the petition! I make 
her read me her choice passages. She has not a bad 
voice. 

"The Lady Judith I spoke of is Austin's Miss Men- 
teith married to the incapable old Lord Felle, or Fellow, 
as the wits here call him. Lord Mountfalcon is his 
cousin, and her — what? She has been trying to find 
out, but they have both got over their perplexity, and 

Tk£ OrtUal cf R. Feverel 22, 9 
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act respectively the bad man reproved and the chaste 
counsellor; a position in which our young couple found 
them, and haply diverted its perils. They have quite 
taken them in band. Lady Judith undertakes to eure 
the fair Papist of a pretty, modest trick of frowning and 
blushing wben addressed, and bis lordship directs the 
exuberant energies of the original man. 'Tis thus we 
fulfil our destinies, and are content Sometimes they 
change pupils; my lord ^ducates the little dame, an4 
my lady the hope of Raynham. Joy and blessings unto 
all! as the German poet sings. Lady Judith accepted 
the band of her incapable lord that she might be of 
potent Service to her fellow-creatures. Austin, you know, 
bad great hopes of her. 

"I have for the first time in my career a field of 
lords to study. I think it is not without meaning that I 
am introduced to it by a yeoman's niece. The language 
of the two social extremes is similar. I find it to consist 
in an instinctively lavish use of vowels and adjectives. 
My lord and farmer Blaize speak the same tongue, only 
my lord's has lost its backbone, and is limp, though 
fluent Their pursuits are identical; but that one has 
money, or, as the Pilgrim terms it, vantage, and the 
other has not Their ideas seem to have a special rela- 
tionship in the peculiarity of stopping where they have 
begun. Young Tom Blaize with vaniage would be Lord 
Mountfalcon. Even in the character of their parasites I 
see a resemblance, though I am bound to confess that 
the Hon. Peter Brayder, who is my lord's parasite, is 
by no means noxious. 

"This sounds dreadfully democratic. Pray don't be 
alarmed. The discovery of the affinity between the two 
extremes of the Royal British Oak has made me thrice 
conscrvative. I see now that the national love of a lord 
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!s less subservience than a form of self-löve; putting a 
gold-lace hat on one's image, as it were, to bow to it. 
I see, too, the admirable wisdonf of our system: — could 
there be a finer balance of power than in a Community 
where men intellectually nil, have lawful vantage and a 
gold-lace hat on? How soothing it is to intellect — that 
noble rebel, as the Filgrim has it — to stand, and bow, 
and know itself superiorl This exquisite compensation 
maintains the balance: whereas that period anticipated 
by the Filgrim, when science shall havc produced an 
intelltctual arütocracy^ is indeed horrible to contemplate. 
For what despotism is so black as one tlie mind cannot 
challenge? 'Twill be an iron age. Wherefore, madam, 
I cry, and shall continue to cry, * Vi3)e Lord Mountfalcon! 
long may he sip his Burgundyl long may the bacon-fed 
carry him on their Shoulders!' 

''Mr. Morton (who does me the honour to call me 
Young Mephisto, and Socrates missed) leaves to-morrow 
to get Master Ralph out of a scrape. Our Richard has 
just been elected member of a club for the promotion 
of nausea. Is he happy? you ask. As much so as one 
who has had the misfortune to obtain what he wanted 
can be. Speed is his passion. He races Trom point to 
point In emulation of Leander and Don Juan, he swam, 
I hear, to the opposite shores. the other day, or some 
world-shaking feat of the sort: himself the Hero whom 
he went to meet: or, as they who pun say, his Hero was 
a Bet A pretty little domestic episode occurred this 
moming. He finds her abstracted in the fire of his 
caresses: she tums shy and seeks solitude: green jealousy 
takes hold of him: he lies in wait, and discovers her 
with his new rival — a veteran edition of the culinary 
Doctor! Blind to the Doctor's great national Services, 
deaf tp her wild music, he grasps the intruder, dismem- 

9* 
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bers him, and performs upon him the treatment he ha^ 
recommended for dressed cucumber. Tears and shrieks 
accompany the descenf of the gastronome. Down she 
nishes to secure the cherished fragments: he follows: 
they find him, true to his character, alighted and strag- 
gling over a bed of blooming flowers. Yet ere a fairer 
fiower can gather him, a heel black as Pluto stamps him 
into earth, flowers and all: — happy burial! Pathetic tri- 
bute to his merit is watering his grave, when by saunters 
my Lord Mountfalcon. *What's the mattah?' says his 
lordship, soothing his moustache. They break apart, 
and 'tis left to me to explain from the window. My 
lord looks shocked, Richard is angry with her for hav- 
ing to be ashamed of himself, Beäuty dries her eyes, and 
after a pause of general foolishness, the business of Hfe 
is resumed. I may add that the Doctor has just been 
dug up, and we are busy, in the enemy's absence, renew- 
ing old iEson with enchanted threads." 

A month had passed when Adrian wrote this letten 
He was very comfortable; so of course he thought Time 
was doing his duty. Not a wprd did he say of Richard's 
retum, and for some reason or other neither Richard nor 
Lucy spoke 8f it now. 

Lady Blandish wrote back: ''His father thinks he has 
refused to come to him. By your utter silence on the 
subject, I fear that it must be so. Make him come. 
Bring him by force« Instsi on his Coming. Is he mad? 
He must come a/ once" 

To this Adrian replied, after a contemplative com- 
fortable lapse of a day or two, which might be laid to 
his efforts to adopt the lady's advice: "The point is that 
the half man declines to come without the whole man. 
The terrible question of sex is our obstruction." 

Lady Blandish was in despair. She had no positive 
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^surance tbat the baronet would see bis ^on: the mask 
put tbem all in the dark: but sbe thougbt she saw in 
Sir Austin irritation tbat the offender, at least when the 
opening to come and make bis peace seemed to be be- 
fore bim, sbould let days and weeks go by. She saw 
througb the mask sufficiently not to bave any hope of 
bis consenting to receive the couple at present: she was 
sure tbat bis equanimity was fictitious: but she pierced 
Bo fartber, or she migbt bave started and asked berself: 
Is this the beart of a woman? 

The lady at last wrote to Richard. She said: "Come 
instantly, and come alone." Then Richard, against bis 
judgment, gave way. "My father is not the man I 
thougbt bim!'* be exclaimed sadly, and Lucy feit bis 
eyes saying to her: "And you, too, are not the woman I 
tbought you." Npthing could the poor little beart reply 
but strain to bis bosom and sleeplessly pray in bis arms 
^1 the night 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Qaure*8 Marriage. 

Three weeks after Richard arrived in town, bis 
Cousin Cläre was married, under the blessings of her 
energetic mother, and with the approbation of her kins- 
folk, to the busband that had been expeditiously chosen 
for her. The gentleman, thougb something more than 
twice the age of bis bride, had no idea of approaching 
senility for many long connubial years to come. Backed 
by bis tailor and bis hairdresser, be presented no such 
bad ügure at the altar, and none would bave thougbt 
that be was an ancient admirer of bis bride's mamma, as 
certainly none kncw he bad lately proposed for Mrs. 
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Doria before there was any question of her daughter. 
These things were secrets; and the elastic and happy 
appearance of Mr. John Todhunter did not betray them 
at the altar. Perhaps he would rather have married the 
mother. He was a man of property, well bom, tolerably 
well educated, and had, when Mrs. Döria rejected him 
for the first time, the reputation of being a fool — which 
a wealthy man may have in his youth; but as he lived 
on, and did not squander his money — amassed it, on 
the contrary, and did not seek to go into Parliament, 
änd did other negative wise things, the world's opinion, 
as usual, veered completely round, and John Todhunter 
was esteemed a shrewd sensible man — only not brilliant: 
that he was brilliant could not be said of him. In fact 
the man could hardly talk, and it was a fortunate Pro- 
vision that no Impromptu deliveries were required of him 
in the marriage-service. 

Mrs. Doria had her own reasons for being in a hurry/ 
She had discovered something of the stränge impassive 
nature of her child; not from any confession of Clare's, 
but from signs a mother can read when her eyes are not 
resolutely shut She saw with alarm and anguish Clara 
had fallen into the pit she had been digging for her so 
laboriously. In vain she entreated the baronet to break 
the disgracefui, and, as she said, illegal alliance his son* 
had contracted. Sir Austin would not even stop the 
little pension to poor Berry, "At least you will do that, 
Austin," she begged pathetically. "You will show your 
sense of that hörrid woman's conduct?" He refused to 
ofTer up any victim to console her. Then Mrs. Doria 
told him her thoughts, — and when an outraged energetic 
lady is finally brought to exhibit these painfully hoarded 
treasures, she does not use half words as a medium. 
His System, and his.conduct generally, were deuounced 
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to him, without analysis. She let him understand that 
the World laughed at him; and he heard this from her 
at a time when his mask was still soft and liable to 
be acted on by his nerves. "You are weak, Austin! 
weak, I teil youl" she said, and, like all angry and self- 
interested people, prophecy came easy to her. In her 
heart she accused him of her own fault, in imputing to 
him the wreck of her project The baronet allowed her 
tp revel in the proclamation of a dire future, and quietly 
counselled her to keep apart from him, which his sister 
assured him she would do. 

But to be passive in calamity is the province of no 
woman. Mark the race at any hour. "What revolution 
and hubbub does not that little instrument, the needle, 
avert from us!" says the Pilgrim's Scrip. Alas, that in 
calamity women cannot stitchl Now that she saw Cläre 
wanted other than iron, it Struck her she must have a 
husband, and be made secure as a woman and a wife. 
This seemed the thing to do: and, as she had forced the 
iron down Clare's throat, so she forced the husband, and 
Cläre gulped at the latter as she had at the former. On 
the very day that Mrs. Doria had this new track shaped 
out before her, John Todhunter called at the Foreys'. 
"Old John!" sang out Mrs. Doria, "show him up to me. 
I want to see him particularly." He sat with her alone. 
He was a man multitudes of women would have married 
— whom will they not? — and who would have married 
any presentable woman: but women do want asking, 
and John never had the word. The rape of such men 
is left to the practical animal. So John sat alone with 
his old flame. He had become resigned to her per- 
petual lamentation and living Suttee for his defunct 
rival. But ha! what meant those soft glances now — ad- 
dressed to him? His t^lor and his hairdresser gave 
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youth to John, but they had not the art to beslow upön 
him distinction, and an undistinguished man what wo- 
man looks at? John was an indistinguishable man. 
For that reason he was dry wood to a Soft glance. He 
was quickly incandescent He proposed, at the close of 
an hour's conflagration, thus: "Aren't you ever going to 
change your State, Helen?" 

"Oh, no! never, indeed!" the fair widow replied. 

**Then it's a shame," muttered John, thinkkig how 
many children and cries of *Papa' this woman — to whom 
he fancied he had been constant, utterly devoted — owed 
him. 

Ere he could fall back upon his accustomed resigna- 
tion, Mrs. Dona had assured the man that she knew of 
no one who would make so good a husband, no one 
she would like so well to have related to her. 

"And you ought to be married, John: you know you 
ought" 

"But if I can't have her?" returned John, staring 
stupidly at her enigmatical forefinger. 

"Well, well! might you not have something better?" 

Mr. Todhunter gallantly denied the possibility of 
that 

"Something younger is something better, John. No. 
Tm not young, and I intend to remain what I am. Put 
me by. You must marry a young woman, John. You 
are well preserved — younger than most of the young 
men of our day, You are eminently domestic, a good 
son, and will be a good husband and gopd father. 
Some one you must marry. — What do you think of Cläre 
for a wife for you?" 

At first John Todhunter thought it would be very 
much like his marrying a baby. However, he listened 
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to it, and that was enough for Mrs. Doria. "I'Il do the 
wooing for you, John," she said. • 

She did more. She went down to John's mother, 
and consulted with her on the propriety of the scheme 
of wedding her daughter to John in accordance with his 
proposition. Mrs. Todhunter's jealousy of any disturbing 
force in the influence she held over her son Mrs. Doria 
knew to be one of the causes of John's remaining constant 
to the impression she had aforetime produced on him. 
She spoke so kindly of John, and laid so much stress 
on the ingrained obedience and passive disposition of 
her daughter, that Mrs. Todhunter was led to admit she 
did think it almost time John should be seeking a mate, 
and that he — all things considered — would hardly find a 
fitter one. And this, John Todhunter — old John no more — 
heard to his amazement when, a day or two subsequently, 
he instanced the probable disapproval of his mother. 

The match was arranged. Mrs. Doria did the woo- 
ing. It consisted in telling Cläre that she had come to 
years when marriage was desirable, and that she had 
fallen into habits of moping which might have the worse 
effect on her future life, as it had on her present health 
and appearance, and which a husband would eure. 
Richard was told by Mrs. Doria that Cläre had in- 
stantaneously consented to accept Mr. John Todhunter 
as lord of her days, and with more than obedience, — 
with alacrity. At all events, when Richard spoke to 
Cläre, the stränge passive creature did not admit restraint 
on her inclinations. Mrs. Doria allowed Richard to 
speak to her. She laughed at his futile endeavours to 
undo her work, and the boyish sentiments he uttered on 
the subject "Let us see, child," she said, "let us see 
which tums out the best; a marriage of passion, or a 
marriage of common sense." 
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Heroic efforts were not wanting to arrest the union. 
Richard made repeated joumeys to Hounslow, where 
Ralph was quartered, and if Ralph could have been per- 
suaded to carry off sl young lady who did not love him, 
from the bridegroom her mother averred she did love, 
Mrs. Doria might have been defeated. But Ralph in his 
cavalry quarters was cooler than Ralph in the Bursley 
meadows. "Women are oddities, Dick," he remarked, 
running a finger right and left along his upper lip. "Best 
leave them to their own freaks. She's a dear girl, though 
she don't talk: I like her for that If she cared for me 
rd go the race. She don't, and never did. It's no use 
asking a girl twice. iS*^^ knows whether she cares a fig 
for a fellow. My belief, Mr. Dick, is that she's in love 
with you, if it's anybody." 

The hero quitted him with some contempt, saying 
to himself, "I believe he's nothing more than an em- 
broidered jacket now." But as Ralph Morton was a 
young man, and he had determined that John Todhunter 
was an old man, he sought another private interview 
with Cläre, and getting her alone, said: "Cläre, Tve 
come to you for the last time. Will you marry Ralph 
Morton?" 

To which Cläre replied; "I cannot marry two hus- 
bands, Richard." 

"Will you refuse to marry this old man?" 

"I must do as mamma wishes." 

"Then you're going to marry an old man — a man 
you don't love, and can't love! Oh, good Godl do you 
know what you're doing?" He flung about in a fury. 
"Do you know what it is? Cläre!" he caught her two 
hands violently, "have you any idea of the horror you're 
going to commit?" 

She shrank a little at his vehemence, but neither 
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blushed nor stammered; answering: "I see nothiing wrong 
in doing what mamma thinks right, Richard." 

"Your mother! I teil you it's an infamy, Cläre! It's 
a miserable sin! I teil you, if I had done such a thing 
I would not live an hour after it. And coldly to prepare 
for it! to be busy about your dresses! They told me 
when I came in that you were with the milliner. To be 
smiling over the horrible outrage! decorating yourself!" 
t . . He burst into tears. 

"Dear Richard," said Cläre, "you will make me very 
unhappy." 

"That one of my blood should be so debased!" he 
cried, brushing angrily at his face. "Unhappy! I beg 
you to feel for yourself, Cläre. But I suppose," and 
he said it scomfully, "girls don't feel this sort of shame." 

She grew a trifle paler. 

"Next to mamma, I would wish to please yott, dear 
Richard." 

"Have you no will of your own?" he exclaimed. 

She looked at him softly; a look he interpreted for 
the meekness he detested in her. 

"No, I believe you have nonel" he added. "And 
what can I do? I can't Step forward and stop this ac- 
cursed marriage. If you would but say a word I would 
save you; but you tie my hands. And they expect me 
to stand by, and see it done!" 

"Will you not be there, Richard?" said Cläre, fol- 
lowing the question with her soft eyes. It was the 
same voice Ihat had so thrilled him on his marriage- 
mom. 

"Oh, my darling Cläre!" he cried in the kindest way 
he had ever used to her, "if you knew how I feel this!" 
and now as he wept she wept, and came insensibly into 
his arms. "My darling Cläre!" he repeated. 
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She Said nothing, but seemed to shudder, weeping. ' 

"You will do it, Cläre? You will be sacrificed? 
So lovely as you are, too! Oh! to think of that mouth 
being given over to . . . O curses of hell! to think . . . 
Glare! you cannot be quite blind. If I dared speak to 
you, and teil you all . . . Look up. Can you still con- 
sent?" 

"I must not disobey mamma," Cläre murmured, with- 
out looking up from the nest her cheek had made on, 
his bo^m. 

"Then kiss me for the last time," said Richard. " TU 
never kiss you after it, Cläre." 

He bent his head to meet her mouth, and she threw 
her arms wildly round him, and kissed him convulsively, 
and clung to his lips, shutting her eyes, her face sufTused 
with a burning red. 

Then he left her, unaware of the meaning of those 
passionate kisses. 

Argument with Mrs. Doria was like firing paper- 
pellets against a stone wall. To her indeed the young 
married hero spoke almost indecorously, and that which 
his delicacy withheld him from speaking to Cläre. He 
could provoke nothing more responsive from the prac- 
tical animal than, "Pooh-pooh! Tush, tush! and Fiddle- 
dedee!" 

"Really," Mrs. Doria said to her intimates, "that 
boy's education acts like a disease on him. He cannot 
regard anything sensibly. He is for ever in some mad 
excess of bis fancy, and what he will come to at last 
heaven only knows! I sincerely pray that Austin will be 
able to bear it" 

Threats of prayer, however, that harp upon their 
sincerity, are not very well worth having. Mrs. Doria 
had embarked in a practical controversy, as it were, with 
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•her brother. Doubtless she did trust he would be able 
to bear his sorrows to come, but one who has uttered 
prophecy can barely help hoping to see it fulfilled: she 
had prophesied much grief to the baronet 

Poor John Todhunter, who would rather have mar- 
ried the möther, and had none of your heroic notions 
about the sacred necessity for love in marriage, moved 
as one guiltless of offence, and that deserves his happi- 
ness. Mrs. Dona shielded him from the hero. To see 
him smile at Clare's obedient figure, and try not to look 
paternal, was touching. 

Meantime Clare's marriage served one purpose, It 
completely occupied Richard's mind, and prevented him 
from chafing at the vexation of not finding his father 
ready to meet him when he came to town. A letter 
had awaited Adrian at the hotel, which said: "Detain 
him tili you hear further from me. Take him about 
with you into every form of society." No more than 
that. Adrian had to extemporize that the baronet had 
gone down to Wales on pressing business, and would 
be back in a week or so. For ulteriör inventions and 
devices wherewith to keep the young gentleman in 
town, he applied to Mrs. Doria. "Leave him to me," 
said Mrs. Doria, "Fll manage him." And she did. 

^Who can say," asks the Pilgrim's Scrip, "when he 
is not Walking a puppet to some woman?" 

Mrs. Doria would hear no good of Lucy. "I belleve," 
she observed, as Adrian ventured a shrugging protest in 
her behalf, — "it is my firm opinion that a scullery-maid 
would turn any of you men round her little finger — only 
give her time and opportunity." By dwelling on the 
arts of women, she reconciled it to her conscience to do 
her best to divide the young husband from his wife tili 
it pleased his father they should live their unhallowed 
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Union again. Without compunction, or a sense öf m- 
congruity, she abused her brother and assisted the fulfil- 
ment of bis behests. 

So the puppets were marshalled by Mrs. Doria, happy, 
or sad, or indifferent Quite against his set resolve and 
the tide of his feelings, Richard found himself Standing 
behind Cläre in the church, — the very edifice that bad 
witnessed his own marriage, and heard, "I Cläre Doria 
take thee John Pemberton," clearly pronounced. He 
stood with black brows dissecting the arts of the tailor 
and hairdresser on unconscious John. The back, and 
much of the middle, of Mr. Todhunter's head was bald; 
the back shone like an egg-shell, but across the middle 
the artist had drawn two long dabs of hair from the 
sides, and plastered them cunningly, so that all save 
wilful eyes would have acknowledged the head to be 
well covered. The man's only pretension was to a re- 
spectable juvenility. He had a good ehest, stout limbs, 
a face inclined to be jolly. Mrs. Doria had no cause to 
be put out of countenance at all by the exterior of her 
son-in-law: nor was she. Her splendid hair and gratified 
smile made a light in the church. Pla3dng puppets must 
be an immense pleasure to the practical animal. The 
Forey bridesmaids, five in number, and one Miss Doria, 
their cousin, stood as girls do stand at these sacrifices, 
whether happy, sad, or indifferent: a smile on their lip$ 
and tears in attendance. Old Mrs. Todhunter, an ex- 
ceedingly small ancient woman, was also there. "I can't 
have my boy John married without seeing it done," she 
Said, and throughout the ceremony she was muttering 
audible encomiums on her boy John's manly behaviour. 

The ring was affixed to Clare's finger: there was no 
ring lost in this common-sense marriage. John had his 
diseng^ged band at his waistcoat-pocket, and the instaut 
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"the clergyman bade him employ it, he drew the ring out, 
and dropped it on the finger of the cold passive hand 
in a business-like way, as one who had studied the 
matter. Mrs. Doria glanced aside at Richard. Eichard 
observed Cläre spread out her fingers that the Operation 
might be the more easily effected. 

He did duty in the vestry a few minutes, and then 
Said to his aunt: 

"Now ril go." 

"You'll come to the breakfast, child? The Foreys — " 

He cut her short. "IVe stood for the family, and 
Fll do no more. I won't pretend to eat and make merry 
over it" 

«Richard!" 

"Good bye." 

She had attained her object, and she wisely gave 
way. 

"Well. Go and kiss Cläre, and shake his hand. 
Pray, pray be civil." 

She tumed to Adrian, and said: "He is going. You 
must go with him, and find some means of keeping him, 
er he'll be running ofF to that woman. Now, no 
words — go!" 

Richard bade Cläre farewell. She put up her mouth 
to him humbly, but he kissed her on the forehead. 

"Do not cease to love me," she said in a quavering 
whisper in his ear. 

Mr. Todhunter stood beaming and endangering the 
art of the hairdresser with his pocket-handkerchief. Now 
he positively was married, he thought he would rather 
have the daughter than the mother, which is a reverse 
of the Order of human thankfulness at a gifl of the Gods. 

"Richard, my boy!" he said heartily, "congratulate 
. me. 
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"I should be happy to, if I could/' sedately replied 
the hero, to the consternation of those around, Nodding 
to the bridesmaids and bowing to the old lady, he 
passed out. 

Adrian, who had been behind him, deputed to watch 
for a possible unpleasantness, just hinted to John: "You 
know, poor fellow, he has got into a mess with his mar- 
riage." 

"0hl ah! yesl" kindly said John, "poor fellow!'* 

All the puppets then rolled off to the breakfast. 

Adrian hurried after Richard in an extremely dis- 
contented State of mind. Not to be at the breakfast 
and see the best of the fun, disgusted him. However, 
he remembered that he was a philosopher, and the 
streng disgust he feit was only expressed in concentrated 
cynicism on every earthly matter engendered by the con- 
versation. They walked side by side into Kensington 
Gardens. The hero was moutiiing away to himself, 
talking by fits. 

Presently he faced Adrian, crying: "And I might 
have stopped it! I see it now! I might have stopped it 
by going straight to him, and asking him if he dared 
marry a girl who did not love him. And I never thought 
of it Good heaven! I feel this miserable affair on my 
conscience." 

"Ah!'* went Adrian. "An unpleasant cargo for the 
conscience, that! I would rather carry anything on mine 
than a married couple. Do you purpose going to him 
now?" 

The hero soliloquized: "He's not a bad sort of 
man. . . ." 

"Well, he'shot a Cavalier," said Adrian, "and that's 
why you wonder your aunt selected him, no doubt? He's 
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decidedly of the Roundhead type, with the Puritan ex- 
tracted, or inoffensive, if latent" 

"There's the double infamy!" cried Richard, "that a 
man you can't call bad, should do this damned thing!" 

"Well, it's hard we can't find a villain." 

"He would have listened to me, Fm sure." 

"Go to him now; Richard, my son. Go to him now. 
It's not yet too late. Who knows? if he really has a 
noble elevated superior mind — though not a Cavalier in 
person, he may be one at heart — he might, to please 
you, and since you put such stress upon it, abstain . . . 
perhaps with some loss of dignity, but never mind. And 
the request might be singular, or seem so, but everything 
has happened before in this world, you know, my dear 
boy. And what an infinite consolation it is for the 
eccentric, that reflectionl" 

The hero was impervious to the wise youth. He 
stared at him as if he were but a speck in the universe 
he visioned. 

It was provoking that Richard should be Adrian's 
best subject for cynical pastime, in the extraordinary 
heterodoxies he started, and his worst in the way he 
took it; and the wise youth, against his will, had to feel 
as conscious of the young man's imaginative mental 
armour, as he was of his muscular physical. 

"The same sort of dayl" mused Richard, looking up. 
"I suppose my father's right We make our own fates, 
and nature has nothing to do with it" 

Adrian yawned. 

"Some difference in the trees, though," Richard con- 
tinued abstractedly. 

"Growing bald at the top," said Adrian. "Do they 
suggest the bridegroom to you?" 

"Will you believe that.my aimt Helen compared the 

The OrdetU 0/ R, Feverel, IL 10 
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conduct of that wretched slave Cläre to Luc/s, who, ste 
had the cruel insolence to say, entangled me into mar- 
riagc?" the hero broke out loudly and rapidly. "You 
know — I told you, Adrian — how I had to threaten and 
insist, and how she pleaded, and implored me to wait" 
"Ah! hum!" went Adrian. 

"Don't you remember my telling you?" Richard was 
eamest to hear her exonerated. 

"Pleaded and implored, my dear boy? Oh, no doubt 
she did. Where's the lass that doesn't" 

"Call my wife by another name, if you please." 
"The generic title can't be cancelled because of your 
having married one of the body, my son." 

"She did all she could to persuade me to wait!" 
emphasized Richard. 

Adrian shook his head with a deplorable smile. 
"Come, come, my good Ricky; not all! not all!" 
Richard hello wed: " What more could she have done? " 
"She could have shaved her head, for instance." 
This happy shaft did stick. With a furious exclama- 
tion Richard shot in front, Adrian foUowing him; and 
asking him (merely to have his assumption verified), 
whether he did not think she might have shaved her 
head? and, presuming her to have done so, whether, in 
candour, he did not think he would have waited — at 
least tili she looked less of a rank lunatic? 

After a minute or so, the wise youth was but a fly 
buzzing about Richard's Kead. Three weeks of Separa- 
tion from Lucy, and an excitement deceased, caused 
him to have soft yeamings for the dear lovely home-face. 
He told Adrian it was his intention to go down thät 
night Adrian immediately became serious. He was at 
a loss what to invent to detain him, beyond the State 
fiction that his father was Coming to-morrow. He 
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rendered homage to the genius of woman in these straits. 
"My aunt," he thought, *'would have the lie ready; and 
not only that, but she would take care it did its work." 

At this juncture the voice of a cavalier in the Row 
hailed them, proving to be the Honourable Peter Brayder, 
Lord Mountfalcon's parasite. He greeted them very cor- 
dially; and Richard, remembering some fun they had in 
the island, asked him to dine with them; postponing his 
retum tili the next day. Lucy was his. It was even 
sweet to dally with the delight of seeing her. 

The Honourable Peter was one who did honour to 
the body he belonged to. Though not so tall as a West 
of London footman, he was as shapely; and he had a 
power of making his voice insinuating, or arrogant, as 
it suited the exigencies of his profession. He had not a 
rap of money in the world; yet he rode a horse, lived 
high, expended krgely. The world said that the Honour- 
able Peter was salaried by his lordship, and that, in 
common with that of Parasite, he exercised the ancient 
companion profession. This the world said, and still 
smiled at the Honourable Peter; for he was an engaging 
fellow, and where he went not Lord Mountfalcon would 
not go. 

They had a quiet little hotel dinner, ordered by 
Adrian, and made a Square at the table, Ripton Thomp- 
son being the fourth. Richard sent down to his Office 
to fetch him, and the two friends shook hands for the 
first time since the great deed had been executed. Deep 
was the Old Dog's delight to hear the praises of his 
Beauty sounded by such aristocratic Ups as the Hon. 
Peter Brayder's. All through the dinner he was throwing 
out hints and small queries to get a fuller account of 
her; and when the claret had circulated, he spoke a word 
or two himself, and heard the Honourable Peter eulogize 

IG* 
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his taste, and wish him a.bride as beautiful; at which 
Ripton blushed, and said, he had no hope of that, and 
the Honourable Peter assured him marriage did not 
break the mould. 

After the wine the Honourable Peter took his cigar 
on the balcony and found occasion to get some conver- 
sation with Adrian alone. 

"Our young friend here — made it all right with the 
governor?" he asked carelessly. 

"Oh, yes!" said Adrian. But it Struck him that 
Brayder might be of assistance in showing Richard a 
little of the "society in every form" required by his Chiefs 
prescript. "That is," he continued, "we are not yet per- 
mitted an interview with the august author of our being, 
and I have rather a difficult post. 'Tis mine both to 
keep him here, and also to find him the opportunity to 
measure himself with his fellow-man. In other words, 
his father wants him to see something of life before he 
enters upon housekeeping. Now I am proud to confess 
that Pm hardly equal to the task. The demi, or damned- 
ttionde — if it's that he wants him to observe — is one I 
have not got the walk to." 

"Ha! ha!" laughed the Honourable Peter. "You do 
the keeping, I offer to parade the demi. I must say, 
tbough, it's a queer notion of the old gentleman." 

"It's the continuation of a philosophic plan," said 
Adrian. 

The Honourable Peter foUowed the curvings of the 
whifF of his cigar with his eyes, and ejaculated: "Infahn- 
ally philosophic! " 

••Has Lord Mountfalcon left the island?" Adrian 
inquired. 

"Mount? to teil the truth I don't know where he is. 
vChasing some light craft, I suppose. That's poor Mount's 
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weakness. It's his ruin, poor fellowl He's so con- 
foundedly in earnest at the game." 

"He ought to know it by this time, if fame speaks 
tnie," remarked Adrian. 

"He's a baby about women, and always will be/' 
Said Brayder. "He's been once or twice wanting to 
marry them. Now there's a woman — youVe heard of 
Mrs. Mount? All the world knows her. — If that woman 
hadn't scandalized — ." The young man joined them, 
and checked the communication. Brayder winked to 
Adrian, and pitifuUy indicated the presence of an inno- 
cent. 

"A married man, you know," said Adrian. 

"Yes, yes! — but we won't shock him," the Honour- 
able Peter observed, patting Richard on the back. He 
appeared to study the young man while they talked. 

Next moming Richard was surprised by a visit from 
his aunt Mrs. Doria took a seat by his side, and spoke 
as foUows: 

"My dear nephew. Now you know 1 have always 
loved you, and thought of your welfare as if you had 
been my own child, More than that, I fear. Well, now, 
you are thinking of returning to — tö that place — are you 
not? Yes. It is as I thought. Very well now, let me 
speak to you. You are in a much more dangerous Posi- 
tion than you imagine. I don't deny your father's affec- 
tion for you. It would be absurd to deny it. But you 
are of an age now to appreciate his character. What- 
ever you may do he will always give you money. That 
you are sure of. That you know. Very well. But you 
are one to want more than money: you want his love. 
Richard, I am convinced you will never be happy, what- 
ever base pleasures you may be led into, if he should 
withhold his love fröm you. Now, child, you know you 
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hav^ grievousiy pffended him. I wish not to animadvert 
on your conduct — You fancied yourself in love, and so 
on, and you were rash. The less said of it the better 
now. But you must now— it is your duty now to do 
something— to do everjrthing that lies in your power to 
show him you repent. No interruptions! Listen to me. 
You must consider him. Austih is not like other men. 
Austin requires the most delicate management You must 
— whether you feel it or no — present an appearance of 
contrition. I counsel it for the good of all. He is just 
like a woman, and where his feelings are offended he 
wants utter subservience. He has you in town, and he 
does not see you — now you know Üiat he and I are not 
in communication: we have likewise our düferences: — 
Well, he has you in town, and he holds aloof: — he is 
trying you, my dear Richard. No: he is not at Rayn- 
ham: I do not know where he is. He is trying you, child, 
and you must be patient You must convince him that 
you do not care utterly for your own gratification. If 
this person — I wish to speak of her with respect, for 
your sake — well, if she loves you at all — if, I say, she 
loves you om atom^ she will repeat my solicitations for 
you to stay and patiently wait here tili he consents to 
see you. I teil you candidly, it's your only chance of 
ever getting him to receive her. That you should know. 
And now, Richard, I may add that there is something 
eise you should know. You should know that it depends 
entirely upon your conduct now, whether you are to see 
your father's heart for ever divided towards you, and a 
new family at Raynham. You do not understand? I 
will expUin. Brothers and sisters are excellent things 
for young people, but a new brood of them can hardly 
be acceptable to a young man. In fact, they are, and 
must be, aliens. I only teil you what I have heard on 
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good authoiity. Don't you understand now? FooUsh 
boy! if you do not humour him^ he will marry Lady 
Blandish. Oh! I am sure of it I know it. And this 
you will drive him to. I do not warn you on the score 
of your prospects, but of your feelings. I should regard 
such a contingency, Richard, as a final division between 
you. Think of the scandall but al^, that is the least 
of the evils." 

It was Mrs. Doria's object to produce an impression^ 
and avoid an argument She therefore left him as soon 
as she had, as she supposed, made her mark on the 
young man. Richard was very silent during the speech, 
and, save for an exclamation or so, had listened atten- 
tively. He pondered on what his aunt said. He loved 
Lady Blandish, and yet he did not wish to see her Lady 
Feverel. Mrs. Doria laid painful stress on the scandal, 
and though he did not give his mind to this, he thought 
of it He thought of his mother. Where was she? But 
most his thoughts recurred to his father, and something 
akin to jealousy slowly awakened his heart to him. He 
had given him up, and had not latterly feit extremely 
filial; but he could not bear the idea of a divisiofi in 
the love of which he had ever been the idol and sole 
object. And such a man, tool so good! so generousi 
If it was jealousy that roused the young man's heart to 
his father, the better part of love was also revived in it. 
He thought of old days: of his father's forbearance, his 
own wilfulness. He looked on himself, and what he had 
done, with the eyes of such a man. He determined to 
do all he could to regain his favour. 

Mrs. Doria leamt from Adrian in the evening that 
her nephew intended waiting in town another week. 

"That will do," smiled Mrs. Doria. "He will be 
more patient at the end of a week." . 
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"Oh! does patience heget palience?" said Adrian. 
"I was not aware it was a propagating virtue. I sur- 
render him to you. I shan't he ahle to hold him in after 
one week more. I assure you, my dear aunt, he*s al- 
ready . . ." 

"Thank you, no explanation," Mrs. Doria hegged. 

When Richard saw her next, he was informed that 
she had received a most satisfactory letter from Mrs. 
John Todhunter: quite a glowing account of John's be- 
haviour: but on Richard's desiring to know the words 
Glare had written, Mrs. Doria objected to be explicit, 
and shot into worldly gossip. 

"Cläre seldom glows," said Richard. 

"No, I mean for her^^ his aunt remarked. "Don't 
look like your father, child." 

"I should like to have seen the letter," said Richard. 

Mrs. Doria did not propose to show it. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A Dinner-Party at Richmond. 

A LADY driving a pair of greys was noticed by 
Richard in his rides and walks. She passed him rather 
obviously and often. She was very handsome; a bold 
beauty, with shining black hair, red lips, and eyes not 
afraid of men. The hair was brushed from her temples, 
leaving one of those fine reckless outlines which the 
action of driving, and the pace, admirably set off. She 
took his fancy. He liked the air of petulant gallantry 
about her, and mused upon the picture, rare to him, of 
a glorious dashing woman. He thought, too, she looked 
at him. He was not at the time inclined to be vain er 
he might have been sure she did. Once it Struck him 
she nodded slightly. 
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He asked Adrian one day in the park — who she 
was. 

"I don't know her" said Adrian. "Probably a 
superior priestess of Paphos." 

"Now that's my idea of Bellona," Richard exclaimed. 
"Not the fury they paint, but a spirited, dauntless, eager- 
looking creature like that." 

"Bellona?" returned the wise youth. "I don't think 
her hair was black. Red, wasn't it? I shouldn't com- 
pare her to Bellona; though, no doubt, she's as ready to 
spill blood. Look at her! She does seem to scent 
camage. I see your idea. No; I should liken her to 
Diana emerged from the tutorship of Master End)miion, 
and at nice play among the Gods. Depend upon it — 
they teil us nothing of the matter — Olympus shrouds 
the Story — but you may be certain that when she left 
the pretty shepherd she had greater vogue than Venus 
up aloft." 

Brayder joined them. 

"See Mrs. Mount go by?" he said. 

"Oh, that's Mrs. Mount!" cried Adrian. 

"Who 's Mrs. Mount?" Richard inquired. 

"A sister to Miss Random, my dear boy." 

"Like to know her?" drawled the Honourable 
Peter. 

Richard replied indifferently, "No," and Mrs. Mount 
passed out of sight and out of the conversation. 

The young man wrote subraissive letters to his father. 
"I have remained here waiting to see you now five 
weeks," he wrote. "I have written to you three letters, 
and you do not reply to them. Let me teil you again 
how sincerely I desire and pray that you will come, or 
permit me to come to you and throw myself at your 
feet, and beg my forgiveness, and hers. She as eamestly 
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implores it. Indeed, I am very wretched, sir. Believe 
me, there is nothing I would not do to regain your 
esteem and the love I fear I have unhappily forfeited. 
I will remain another week in the hope of hearing from 
you, or seeing you. I beg of you, sir, not to drive me 
mad. Whatever you ask of me I will consent to." 

"Nothing he would not do!" the baronet commented 
as he read. "There is nothing he would not do! He 
will remain another week and give me that final chancel 
And it is I who drive him mad! Already he is beginning 
to cast his retribution on my Shoulders." 

Sir Austin had really gone down to Wales to be out 
of the way. A Shaddock-Dogmatist does not meet mis- 
fortune without hearing of it, and the author of the 
PiLGRiM's ScRiP in trouble found London too hot for 
him. He quitted London to take refuge among the 
mountains; living there in solitary commune with a 
virgin Note-book. 

Some indefinite scheme was in his head in this treat- 
ment of his son. Had he construed it, it would have 
looked ugly; and it settled to a vague principle that the 
young man should be tried and tested. 

"Let him leam to deny himself something. Let him 
live with his equals for a term. If he loves me he will 
read my wishes." Thus he explained his principle to 
Lady Blandish. 

The lady wrote: "You speak of a term. Till when? 
May I name one to him? It is the dreadful uncertainty 
that reduces him to despair. That, and nothing eise. 
Pray be explicit." 

In retum, he distantly indicated Richard's majority. 

How could Lady Blandish go and ask the young 
man to wait a year away from his wife? Her instinct 
began to open a wide eye on the idol she worshipped. 
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When people do not themselves know what they 
mean, they succeed in deceiving, and imposing upon, 
others. Not only was Lady Blandish mystified; Mrs. 
Doria, who pierced into the recesses of everybody's 
mindy and had always been in the habit of reading off 
her brother from infancy, and had never known herseif 
to be once wrong about him, she confessed she was 
quite at a loss to comprehend Austin's principle. "For 
principle he has," said Mrs. Doria: "he never acts with- 
out one. But what it is I cannot at present perceive. 
If he would write, and command the boy to await his 
return, all would be clear. He allows us to go and 
fetch him, and then leaves us all in a quandary. It must 
be some woman's influence. That is the only way to 
account for it" 

"Singular!" interjected Adrian, "what pride women 
have in their sex! Well, I have to teil you, my dear 
aunt, that the day after to-morrow I band my Charge 
over to your keeping, I can't hold him in an hour 
longer. Tve had to leash him with lies tili my inven- 
tion's exhausted. I petition to have them put down to 
the Chiefs account, but when the stream runs dry I can 
do no more. The last was, that I had heard from him 
desiring me to have the south-west bedroom ready for 
him on Tuesday proximate. *So!' says my son, *F11 wait 
tili then,' and from the gigantic effort he exhibited in 
Coming to it, I doubt any human power's getting him to 
wait longer." 

"We must, we must detain him," said Mrs. Doria. 
"If we do not, I am convinced Austin will do something 
rash that he will for ever repent He will marry that 
woman, Adrian. Mark my words. Now with any other 
young man . . . But Richard's education! that ridiculous 
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System! . . . Has he no distraction? nothing to amuse 
him?" 

"Poor boy! I suppose he wants his own particular 
playfellow." 

The wise youth had to bow to a reproof. 

"I teil you, Adrian, he will marry that woman." 

"My dear aunt! Can a chaste man do aught more 
commendable?" 

"Has the boy no object we can induce him to fol- 
low? — If he had but a profession!" 

"What say you to the regeneratipn of the streets of 
London, and the profession of moral-scavenger, aunt? 
I assure you I have served a month's apprenticeship 
with him. We sally forth on the tenth hour towards 
night. A female passes. I hear him groan. *Is she one 
of them, Adrian?' I am compelled to admit she is not 
the Saint he deems it the portion of every creature wear- 
ing petticoats to be. Another groan: an evident internal, 
*It cannot be — and yet!' . . . that we hear on the stage. 
Rollings of eyes: impious questionings of the Creator of 
the universe: savage mutterings against brutal males: 
and then we meet a second young person, and repeat 
the Performance— of which I am rather tired. It would 
be all very well, but he turns upon me, and lectures me 
because I don't hire a house, and furnish it for all the 
women one meets to live in in purity. Now that's too 
much to ask of a quiet man. Master Thompson has 
latterly relieved me, l'm happy to say." 

Mrs. Doria thought her thoughts. 

"Has Austin written to you sirice you were in 
town?" 

"Not an Aphorism!'* retumed Adrian. 

"I must see Richard to-morrow raorning," Mrs. Doria 
6rided the colloquy by saying. 
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The result of her interview with her nephew wasj 
that Richard made no allusion to a departure on the 
Tuesday; and for many days afterwards he appeared to 
have an absorbing business on his hands: but what it 
was Adrian did not then leam, and his admiration of 
Mrs. Doria*s genius for management rose to a very high 
pitch. 



On a morning in October they had an early visitor 
in the person of the Honourable Peter, whom they had 
not seen for a week or more. 

"Gentlemen," he said, flourishing his cane in his 
most affable manner, "Fve come to propöse to you to 
join US in a little dinner-party at Richmond. Nobody's 
in town, you know. London's as dead as a stock-fish. 
Nothing but the scrapings to offer you. But the weather's 
fine: I flatter myself you'll find the Company agreeable. 
What says my friend Feverel?" 

Richard begged to be excused. 

"No, no: positively you must come," said the Hon- 
ourable Peter. "IVe had some trouble to get them to- 
gether to relieve the dullness of your incarceration. Rich- 
mond's within the rules of your prison. You can be 
back by night. Moonlight on the water — lovely woman. 
WeVe engaged a city-barge to pull us back. Eight oars 
— Pm not sure it isn't sixteen. Come — the word!" 

Adrian was for going. Richard said he had an ap- 
pointment with Ripton. 

"You*re in for another rick, you two," said Adrian. 
"Arrange that we go. Yöu haven't seen the cockney's 
Paradise. Abjure Blazes, and taste of peace, my son." 

After some persuasion, Richard yawned wearily, and 
^ot up, and thyew. aside the <?are that was on him, say- 
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ing, "Very well. Just as you like. We'll take old Rip 
with US." 

Adrian consulted Brayder's eye at this. The Hon- 
ourable Peter briskly declared he should be delighted 
to have Feverers friend, and offered to take them all 
down in his drag. 

"If you don't get a match on to swim there with the 
tide — eh, Feverel, my boy?" 

Richard replied that he had given up that sort of 
thing, at which Brayder communicated a queer glance 
to Adrian, and applauded the youth. 

Richmond was under a still October sun. The plea- 
sant landscape, bathed in autumn, stretched from the 
foot of the hill to a red horizön haze. The day was 
like none that Richard vividly remembered. It touched 
no link in the chain of his recollection. It was quiet, 
and belonged to the spirit of the season. 

Adrian had divined the character of the scrapings 
they were to meet. Brayder introduced them to one or 
two of the men, hastily and in rather an undervoice, as 
a thing to get over. They made their bow to the first 
knöt of ladies they encountered. Propriety was observed 
strictly, even to severity. The general talk was of the 
weather. Here and there a lady would seize a button- 
hole, or any little bit of the habiliments, of the man she 
was addressing; and if it came to her to chide him, she 
did it with more than a forefinger. This, however, was 
only here and there, and a privilege of intimacy. 

Where ladies are gathered together, the Queen of the 
assemblage may be known by her Court of males. The 
Queen of the present gathering leaned against a corner 
of the open window, surrounded by a stalwart Court, in 
whom a practised eye would have discemed guardsmen, i 
and Ripton, with a sinking of the heart, apprehended 
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lords. They were iine men, offering inanimate hom- 
age. The trim of their whiskerage, the cut of their 
coats, the high-bred indolence in their aspect, eclipsed 
Ripton's sense of self-esteem. But they kindly looked 
over him. Occasionally one committed a momentary 
outrage on him with an eye-glass, seeming to cry out in 
a voice of scathing scorn, "Who's this?" andRipton got 
closer to his hero to justify his humble pretensions to 
existence and an identity in the shadow of him. Richard 
gazed about Heroes do not always know what to say 
or do; and the cold bath before dinner in stränge Com- 
pany is one of the instances. He had recognized his 
süperb Bellona in the lady by the garden window. For 
Brayder the men had nods and jokes, the ladies a pretty 
playfulness. He was very busy, passing between the 
groups, chattingy laughing, taking the feminine taps he 
received, and sometimes retuming them in sly whispers. 
Adrian sat down and crossed his legs, looking amused 
and benignant 

"Whose dinner is it?" Ripton heard a mignonne 
beauty ask of a cavalier. 

"Mount's, I suppose," was the ans wer. 

"Where is he? why don't he come?" 

"An affaire, I fancy." 

"There he is againi How shamefuUy he treats Mrs. 
Mount!" 

"Shc don't seem to cry over it." 

Mrs. Mount was flashing her teeth and eyes with 
laughter at one of her Court, who appeared to be Fool. 

Dinner was announced. The ladies proclaimed ex- 
travagant appetites. Brayder posted his three friends. 
Ripton found himself under the lee of a dame with a 
bosom. On the other side of him was the mignonne. 
Adrian was at the lower end of the table. Ladies were 
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in profusion, and he had his share. Brayder drew Rf- 
chard from seat to seat. A happy man had established 
himself next to Mrs. Mount. Hirn Brayder hailed to take 
the head of the table. The happy man objected, Brayder 
continued urgent, the lady tenderly insisted, the happy 
man grimaced, dropped into the post of honour, strove 
to look placable. Richard usurped his chair, and was 
not badly welcomed by his neighbour. 

Then the dinner commenced, and had all the atten- 
tion of the Company, tili the flying of the first cham- 
pagne-cork gave the signal, and a hum began to spread. 
Sparkling wine that looseneth the tongue, and displayeth 
the verity, hath also the quality of colouring it The 
ladies laughed high; Richard only thought them gay and 
natural. They flung back in their chairs and laughed 
to tears; Riptön thought only of the pleasure he had in 
their society. The champagne-corks continued a regulär 
Üle-firing. 

"Where have you been lately? I haven't seen you in 
the park?" said Mrs. Mount to Richard. 

"No," he replied, "IVe not been there." The ques- 
tiön seemed odd: she spoke so simply that it did not 
impress him. He emptied his glass, and had it filled 
again. 

The Honourable Peter did most of the open talking, 
which related to horses, yachting, opera, and sport 
generally: who was ruined; by what horse, or what 
woman. He told one or two of Richard's feats. Fair 
smiles rewarded the hero. 

"Do you bet?" said Mrs. Mount. 

"Only on myself," returned Richard. 

"Bravo!" cried his Bellona, and her eye sent a 
lingering delirious sparkle across her brimming glass at 
him. 
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"Fm sure you're a safe one to back," she added, and 
seemed to scan his points approvingly. 

Richard's cheeks mounted bloom. 

"Don't you adore Champagne?" quoth the dame with 
a bosom to Eipton. 

"Oh, yes!" answered Ripton, with more candour than 
accuracy, "I always drink it" 

"Do you indeed?" said the enraptured bosom, ogling 
him. "You would be a friend, now! I hope you don't 
object to a lady joining you now and then. Champagne's 
my foUy." 

A laugh was circling among the ladies of whom 
Adrian was the centre; first low, and as he continued 
some narration, peals resounded, tili those excluded from 
the fun demanded the cue, and ladies leaned behind 
gentlemen to take it up, and formed an electric chain 
of laughter. Each one, as her ear received it, caught 
up her handkerchief, and laughed, and looked shocked 
afterwards, or looked shocked, and then spouted laughter. 
The anecdote might have been communicated to the be- 
wildered cavaliers, but coming to a lady of a demurer 
cast, she looked shocked without laughing, and reproved 
the female table, in whose breasts it was consigned to 
burial: but here and there a man's head was seen beut, 
and a lad/s mouth moved, though her face was not 
tumed towards him, and a man's broad laugh was pre- 
sently heard, while the lady gazed unconsciously before 
her, and preserved her gravity if she could escape any 
other lady's eyes; failing in which handkerchiefs were 
simultaneously seized, and a second chime arose, tili the 
tickling force subsided to a few chance bursts. 

"What nonsense it is what my father writes about 
women!" thought Richard. "He says they can't laugh, 
and don't understand humour. It comes," he reflected, 
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"of his shutting himself from the world." And the idea 
that he was seeing the world, and feeling wiser, fiattered 
him. He talked üuently to his dangerous Bellona. He 
gave her some reminiscences of Adrian's whimsies. 

"Oh!" Said she, "that's your tutor, is it!" She eyed 
the young man as if she thought he must go far and fast 

Ripton feit a push. "Look at that:" said the bosom, 
fuming utter disgust He was directed to see a manly 
arm round the waist of the mignonne. "Now that's 
what I don't like in Company," the bosom inflated to 
observe with sufficient emphasis. "She always will allow 
it with everybody. Give her a nudge." 

Ripton protested that he dared not; upon which she 
said, "Then I will;" and inclined her sumptuous bust 
across his lap, breathing wine in his face, and gave the 
nudge. The mignonne tumed an inquiring eye on Rip- 
ton; a mischievous spark shot from it. She laughed, 
and said: "Aren't you satisfied with the old girl?" 

"Impudence!" muttered the bosom, growing grander 
and redder. 

"Do, dofillherglass, andkeep her quiet, — she drinks 
port when there's no more Champagne," said the mignonne. 

The bosom revenged herseif by whispering to Ripton 
scandal of the mignonne, and between them he was 
enabled to form a correcter estimate of the Company, 
and quite recovered from his original awe; so much so 
as to feel a touch of jealousy at seeing his lively little 
neighbour still held in absolute possession. 

Mrs. Mount did not come out much; but there was 
a deferential manner in the bearing of the men towards 
her, which those haughty creatures accord not save to 
clever women; and she contrived to hold the talk with 
three or four at the head of the table while she still had 
passages aside with Richard. 
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The port and claret went very well after the Cham- 
pagne. The ladies here did not ignominiously surrender 
the field to the gentlemen; they maintained their position 
with honour. Silver was seen far out on Thames. The 
wine ebbed, and the laughter. Sentiment and cigars 
took up the wondrous tale. 

"Oh, what a lovely night!" said the ladies, looking 
above. 

"Charming," said the gentlemen, looking below. 

The faint-smelling cool autumn air was pleasant 
after the feast. Fragrant weeds bumed bright about the 
garden. 

"We are split into couples," said Adrian to Eichard, 
who was Standing alone, eyeing the landscape. "Tis 
the influence pf the moon! Apparently we are in Cyprus. 
How has my son enjoyed himself ? How likes he the So- 
ciety of Aspasia? I feel like a wise Greek to-night." 

Adrian was joUy, and rolled comfortably as he talked. 
Ripton had beeh carried off by the sentimental bosom. 
He came up to them and whispered: "By Jove, Ricky! 
do you know what sort of women these are?" 

Richard said he thought them a nice sort. 

"Puritan!" exclaimed Adrian, slapping Ripton on the 
back. "Why didn't you get tipsy, sir? Don't you ever 
intoxicate yourself except at lawful marriages? Reveal 
to US what you have done with the portly dame?" 

Ripton endured his bantering that he might hang 
about Richard, and watch over him. He was jealous of 
his innocent Beauty's husband being in proximity with 
such women. Murmuring couples passed them to and fro. 

"By Jove, Ricky!" Ripton favoured his friend with 
another hard whisper, "there's a woman smoking!" 

"And why not, O Riptonus?" said Adrian. "Art 

unaware that woman cosmopolitan is woman consum- 

II* 
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mate? and dost grumble to pay the small price for the 
splendid gern?" 

"Well, I don't like women to smoke," said plain 
Ripton. 

"Whymayn't they do what men do?" the hero cried 
impetuously. "I hate that contemptible narrow-minded- 
ness. It's that that makes the ruin and horrors I see. 
Why mayn't they do what men do? I like the women 
who are brave enough not to be hjrpocrites. By heaven ! 
if these women are bad, I like them better than a set 
of hjrpocritical creatures who are all show, and deceive 
you in the end." 

"Bravo!" shouted Adrian. "There speaks the re- 
generator." 

Ripton, as usual, was crushed by his leader. He 
had no argument. He still thought women ought not 
to smoke; and he thought of one far away, lonely by 
the sea, who was perfect without being cosmopolitan. 

ThePiLGRiM's ScRiP remarks that: "Young men take 
joy in nothing so much as the thinking women Angels: 
and nothing sours men of experience more than knowing 
that all are not quite so." 

The Aphorist would have pardoned Ripton Thomp- 
son his first Random extravagance, had he perceived 
the simple warm-hearted worship of feminine goodness 
Richard's young bride had inspired in the breast of the 
youth. It might possibly have taught him to put deeper 
trust in nature. 

Ripton thought of her, and had a feeling of sadness. 
He wandered about the grounds by himself, went 
through an open postem, and threw himself down among 
some bushes on the slope of the hill. Lying there^ 
and meditating, he became aware of voices convers- 
ing. 
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"What does he want?" said a woman*s voice. "It's 
another of bis villanies, I know. Upon my honour, 
Brayder, when I think of what I have to reproach him 
for, I think I must go mad, or kill him." 

"Tragic!" said the Honourable Peter. "Haven't 
you revenged yourself, Bella, pretty often? Best deal 
openly. This is a commercial transaction. You ask 
for money, and you are to have it — dli the conditions: 
double the sum, and debts paid." 

"He applies to me!" 

"You know, my dear Bella, it has long been all up 
between you. I think Mount has behaved very well, 
considering all he knows. He's not easily hoodwinked, 
you know. He resigns himself to bis fate, and follows 
other game." 

"Then the condition is that I am to seduce this 
young man?" 

"My dear Bella! you strike your bird like a hawk. 
I didn't say seduce. Hold him in — play with him. 
Amuse him." 

"I don't understand half-measures." 

"Women seldom do." 

"How I hate you, Brayder!" 

"I thank your ladyship." 

The two walked further, and the result of the collo- 
quy was shut from Ripton. He left the spot in a serious 
mood, apprehensive of something dark to the people he 
loved, though he had no idea of what the Honourable 
Peter's stipulation involved. 

In the voyage back to town, Richard was again 
selected to sit by Mrs. Mount Brayder and Adrian 
Started the jokes. The pair of parasites got on ex- 
tremely well together. Soft feil the plash of the oars; 
softly the moonlight curled around them; sofUy the 
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banks glided by. The ladies were in a State 
high sentiment They sang without request. All deen 
the British balladmonger an appropriate interpreter 
their emotions. After good wine, and plenty therc 
fair throats will make men of taste swallow the Brit 
balladmonger. Eyes, lips^ hearts; darts and smarts a 
^ighs; beauty, duty; bosom, blossom; false one, fa 
well! To this päthetic strain they melted. Mrs. Moi 
though strongly requested, declined to sing. She p 
served her State. Under the stately aspens of Bre 
ford-ait, and on they swept, the white moon in tl 
wake. Eichard's hand lay open by his side. Ai 
Mount's little white hand by misadventure feil into 
It was not pressed, or soothed for its fall, or made 
timate with eloquent fingers. It lay there like a bit 
snow on the cold ground. A yeUow leaf wavering de 
from the aspens Struck Eichard's cheek, and he di 
away the very hand to throw back his hair and smo 
his face, and then folded his arms, unconscious of offer 
He was thinking ambitiously of his life: his blood i 
untroubled: his brain calmly working. 

"Which is the more perilous?" is a problem put 
the Pilgrim: "To meet the temptings of Eve, or 
pique her?" 

Mrs. Mount stared at the young man as at a cui 
sity, and tumed to flirt with one of her Court 1 
Guardsmen were mostly sentimental. One or two rattl 
and one was such a good-humoured fellow that Adr 
could not make him ridiculous. The others seemed 
give themselves up to a silent waxing in length of lii 
However far they sat removed, everybody was entang 
in their legs. Pursuing his studies, Adrian came to 
conclusion that the same close intellectual and mc 
afißnity which he had discovered to exist betweea. 
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nobility and our yeomamy, is to be observed between 
the Guardsmen class, and that of the corps de ballet: 
they both live by the strength of their legs, where also 
their wits, if they do not altogether reside there, are 
principally developed: both are volage: wine, tobacco, 
and the moon, influence both alike; and admitting the 
one marked difTerence that does exist, it is, after all, 
pretty nearly the same thing to be coquetting and sin- 
ning on two legs as on the point of a toe. 

A long Guardsman with a deep bass voice sang a 
doleful song about the twining tendrils of the heart 
ruthlessly tom, but required urgent persuasions and 
heavy trumpeting of his lungs to get to the end: before 
he had accomplished it, Adrian had contrived to raise a 
laugh in his neighbourhood, so that the Company was 
divided, the camp split: joUity retumed to one-half, 
while sentiment held Üie other. Ripton, blotted behind 
the bosom, was only lucky in securing a higher degree 
of heat than was possible for the rest "Are you cold?" 
she would ask, smiling charitably. 

"/ am," Said the mignonne, as if to excuse her con- 
duct, which was still evident to the decorous bosom, 
though more removed therefrom. 

"You always appear to be," the bosom sniffed and 
snapped. 

"Won't you warm two, Mrs. Mortimer?" said the 
naughty mignonne. 

Disdain prevented any further notice of her. Those 
familiär with the ladies enjoyed their sparring, which 
was frequent. The mignonne was heard to whisper: 
"That poor fellow will certainly be baked." 

Very prettily the ladies took and gave warmth, for 
the air on the water was chill and misty. Adrian had 
beside him the demure one who had stopped the circu« 
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lation of his anecdote. She in nowise objected to the 
fair exchange, but said "Hush!" betweenwhiles. 

Past Kew, and Hammersmith, on the cool smooth 
water; across Putney reach; through Battersea bridge; 
and the City grew around them, and the shadows of 
great mill-factories slept athwart the moonlight 

All the ladies said they had had a charming day 
when they alighted on land. Several cavaliers crushed 
for the honour of conducting Mrs. Mount home. 

"My brougham's here; I shall go alone," said Mrs. 
Mount. "Some one arrange my shawl." 

She tumed her back to Richard, who had a view of 
a delicate neck as he manipulated with the bearing of 
a mailed-knight. 

"Which way are you going?" she asked carelessly, 
and, to his reply as to the direction, said: "Then I can 
give you a lift," and she took his arm with a matter-of- 
course air, and walked up the stairs with him. 

Eipton sawwhat had happened. He was going to follow: 
the portly dame retained him, and desiredhim to get her a cab. 

"O you happy fellow!" said the bright-eyed mig- 
nonne, passing by. 

Eipton procured the cab, and stufTed it füll without 
having to get into it himself. 

"Try and let him come in, too?" said the persecut- 
ing mignonne, again passing. 

"Takeliberties with your men — you shan't with me," 
retorted the angry bosom, and drove off. 

"So she's been and gone and run away and left 
him after all his trouble!" cried the pert little thing, 
peering into Ripton's eyes. "Now you'U never be so 
foolish as to pin your faith to fat women again. There! 
he shall be made happy another time." She gave his 
nose a comical tap, and tiipped away with her possessor» 
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Ripton rather forgot his friend for some minutes: 
Random thoughts laid hold of him. Cabs and carriages 
ratüed past He was sure he had been among members 
of the nobility that day, though when they went by him 
now they only recognized him with an eiFort of the 
eyelids. He began to think of the day with exultation, 
as an event Recollections of the mignonne were cap- 
tivating. "Blue eyes — just what I like! And such a 
little impudent nose, and red lips, pouting — the very 
thing I like! And her hair? darkish, I think — say, 
brown. And so saucy, and light on her feet. And kind 
she is, or she wouldn't have talked to me like that." 
Thus, witha groaning soul, he pictured her. His reason 
voluntarily consigned her to the aristocracy as a natural 
appanage: but he did amorously wish that Fortune had 
made a lord of him. 

Then his mind reverted to Mrs. Mount, and the 
Strange conversation he had heard on the hill. He was 
not one to suspect anybody positively. He was 
timid of fixing a suspicion. It hovered indefinitely, and 
clouded people, without stirring him to any resolve. 
Still the attentions of the lady towards Richard w^re 
queer. He endeavoured to imagine they were in 
the nature of things, because Richard was so band- 
some that any woman must take to him. "But he 's 
married," said Ripton, "and he mustn't go near these 
people if he's married." Not a high morality, perhaps: 
better than none at all: better for the world were it 
practised more. He thought of Richard along with that 
sparkling dame, alone with her. The adorable beauty 
of his dear bride, her pure heavenly face, swam before 
him. Thinking of her, he lost sight of the mignonne 
who had made him giddy. 

He walked to Richard's hotel, and up and down the 
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Street there, hoping every minute to hear his step; some- 
times fancying he might have retumed and gone to bed. 
Two o'clock Struck. Ripton could not go away. He 
was sure he should not sleep if he did. At last the cold 
sent him horaeward, and leaving the street, on the 
moonlight side of Piccadilly he met his friend patroUing 
with his head up and that swing of the feet proper to 
men who are chanting verses. 

"Old Rip!" cried Richard cheerily. "What on earth 
are you doing here at this hour of the morning?" 

Ripton muttered of his pleasure at meeting him. "I 
wanted to shake your hand before I went home." 

Richard smiled on him in an amused kindly way. 
"That all? You may shake ray hand any day, like a 
true man as you are, old Rip! IVe been speaking about 
you. Do you know, that — Mrs. Mount — never saw you 
all the time at Richmond, or in the boat!" 

"Oh!" Ripton said, well assured that he was a 
dwarf: "You saw her safe home?" 

"Yes. Fve been there for the last couple of hours 
— rtalking. She talks capitally: she's wonderfuUy clever. 
She's very like a man, only much nicer. I like her." 

"But Richard, excuse me — Fm sure I don't mean to 
ofifend you — but now you're married . . . perhaps you 
couldn't help seeing her home, but I think you really in- 
deed oughtn't to have gone upstairs." 

Ripton delivered this opinion with a modest impres- 
siveness. 

"What do you mean?" said Richard. "You don't 
suppose I care for any woman but my little darling down 
there." He laughed. 

"No; of course not That's absurd. What I mean 
is, that people perhaps will — you know, they do— they 
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say all manner of things, and that makes unhappiness, 
and . .. . I do wish you were going home to-morrow, 
Ricky. I mean, to your dear wife." Ripton blushed 
and looked away as he spoke. 

The hero gave one of bis scornful glances. "So 
you're anxious about my reputation. I hate that way of 
looking on women. Because they have been once misled 
— look how much weaker they arel — because the world 
has given them an ill fame, you would treat them as 
contagious, and keep away from them for the sake of 
your character!" 

"It would be different with me," quoth Ripton. 

"How!" asked the hero. 

"Because I'm worse than you," was all the logical 
explanation Ripton was capable of. 

"I do hope you will go home soon," he added. 

"Yes," Said Richard, "and I, so do I hope so. But 
Tve work to do now. I dare not, I cannot, leave iL 
Lucy would be the last to ask me; — You saw her letter 
yesterds^y. Now listen to me, Rip. I want to make you 
be just towards women." 

Then he read Ripton a lecture on erring women, 
speaking of them as if he had known them and studied 
them for years. Clever, beautiful, but betrayed by love, 
it was the first duty of all true men to cherish and re- 
deem them. "We tum them into curses, Rip; these 
divine creatures." And the world suffered for it. That 
— that was the root of all the evil in the world! 

"I don't feel anger or horror at these poor women, 
Rip! Ifs Strange. I knew what they were when we 
came home in the boat But I do — it tears my heart 
to see a young girl given over to an old man — a man 
she doesn't love. That's shame! — Don't speak of it." 

Forgetting to contest the premiss, that all betrayed 
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women are betrayed by love, Ripton was silenced. He, 
like most young men, had pondered somewhat on this 
matter, and was incHned to be sentimental when he was 
not hungry. They walked in the moonlight by the rail- 
ings of the park. Richard harangued at leisure, while 
Ripton's teeth chattered. Chivalry might be dead, but 
there was still something to do, went the strain. The 
lady of the day had not been thrown in the hero's path 
without an object, he said: and he was sadly right there. 
He did not express the thing clearly: nevertheless Rip- 
ton understood him to mean that he intended to rescue 
that lady from further transgressions, and show a certain 
scorn of the world. That lady, and then other ladies 
unknown, were to be rescued. Ripton was to help. He 
and Ripton were to be the knights of this enterprise. 
When appealed to, Ripton acquiesced, and shivered 
Not only were they to be knights, they would have to 
be Titans, for the powers of the world, the spurious 
ruling Social Gods, would have to be defied and over- 
thrown. And Titan number one flung up his handsome 
bold face as if to challenge base Jove on the spot: and 
Titan number two strained the Upper button of his 
coat to meet across his pocket-handkerchief on his ehest, 
and warmed his fingers under his coat-tails. The moon 
had fallen from her high seat and was in the mists of 
the west, when he was allowed to seek his blankets, and 
the cold acting on his friend's eloquence made Ripton's 
flesh very contrite. The poor fellow had thinner blood 
than the hero; but his heart was good. By the time he 
had got a little warmth about him, his heart gratefully 
strove to encourage him in the conception of becoming 
a knight and a Titan; and so striving Ripton feil asleep 
and dreamed of a bosom. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mrs. Berry on Matrimony. 

Behold the hero embarked in the redemption of an 
erring beautiful woman. 

"Alas!" writes the Pilgrim at this very time to Lady 
Blandish, "I cannot get that legend of the Serpent from 
me, the more I think. Has he not caught you, and 
ranked you foremost in his legions? For see: tili you 
were fashioned, the fruits hung immobile on the boughs. 
They swayed before us, glistening and cold. The band 
must be eager that plucked them. They did not come 
down to US, and smile, and speak our language, and 
read our thoughts, and know when to fly, when to fol- 
low! how surely to have us! 

"Do but mark one of you Standing openly in the 
track of the Serpent What shall be done with her? I 
fear the world is wiser than its judges! Tum from her, 
says the world. By day the sons of the world do. It 
darkens, and they dance together downward. Then 
comes there one of the world's elect who deems old 
counsel devilish; indifference to the end of evil worse 
than its pursuit He comes to reclaim her. From deepest 
bane will he bring her back to highest blessing. Is not 
that a bait already? Poor fish! 'tis wondrous flattering. 
The Serpent has slimed her so to secure him! With 
slow weary steps he draws her into light: she clings to 
him; she is human; part of his work, and he loves it 
As they mount upward, he looks on her more, while 
she, it may be, looks above. What has touched him? 
What has passed out of her, and into him? The Ser- 
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pent laughs below. At the gateways of the Sun they fall 
together!" 

This alliterative production was written without any 
sense of the peril that makes prophecy. 

It suited Sir Austin to write thus. It was a Channel 
to his acrimony moderated through his philosophy. The 
letter was a reply to a vehement entreaty from Lady 
Blandish for him to come up to Richard and forgive 
him thoroughly: Richard's name was not mentioned 
in it 

"He tries to be more than he is," thought the lady: 
and she began insensibly to conceive him less than he 
was. 

The baronet was conscious of a certain false gratifi- 
cation in his son's apparent obedience to his wishes, and 
complete Submission: a gratification he chose to accept 
as his due, without dissecting or accounting for it. The 
intelligence reiterating that Richard waited, and still 
waited; Richard's letters, and more his dumb abiding 
and practica! penitence; vindicated humanity sufficiently 
to stop the course of virulent aphorisms. He could 
speak, we have seen, in sorrow for this frail nature of 
ours Üiat he had once stood forth to Champion. "But 
how long will this last?" he demanded with the air of 
Hippias. He did not reflect how long it had lasted. 
Indeed, his indigestion of wrath had made of him a 
moral Dyspepsy. 

It was not mere obedience that held Richard from 
the arms of his young wife: nor was it this new knightly 
enterprise he had presumed to undertake. ' Hero as he 
was, a youth, open to the insane promptings of hot 
blood, he was not a fool. There had been talk between 
him and Mrs. Doria of his mother. Now that he had 
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broken from his father, his heart spoke for her. She lived, 
he knew: he knew no more. Words painfuUy hovering 
along the borders of piain Speech had been communi- 
cated to him, fiUing him with moody imaginings. If he 
thought of her, the red was on his face, though he could 
not have said why. But now, after canvassing the con- 
duct of his father, and throwing him aside as a terrible 
riddle, he asked Mrs. Doria to teil him of his other 
parent. As softly as she could she told the story. To 
her the shame was past: she could weep for the poor 
lady. Richard dropped no tears. Disgrace of this kind 
is always present to a son, and, educated as he had been, 
these tidings were a vivid fire in his brain. He resolved 
to hunt her out, and take her from the man. Here was 
work set to his hand. All her dear husband did was 
right to Lucy. She encouraged him to stay for that 
purp ose, thinking it also served another. There was 
Tom Bakewell to watch over Lucy: there was work for 
him to do. Whether it would please his father he did 
not stop to consider. As to the justice of the act let us 
say noüiing. 

On Ripton devolved the humbler task of grubbing for 
Sandoe's place of residence; and as he was unacquainted 
with the name by which the poet now went in private, 
his endeavours were not immediately successful. The 
friends niet in the evening at Lady Blandish's town- 
house, or at the Foreys', where Mrs. Doria procured the 
reverer of the Royal Martyr, and staunch conservative, a 
favourable reception. Pity, deep pity for Richard's con- 
duct Ripton saw breathing out of Mrs. Doria. Algemon 
Feverel treated him with a sort of rough commiseration, 
as a young fellow who had spoilt his luck. Pity was in 
Lady Blandish's eyes, though for a different cause. She 
doubted if she did well in seconding his father's unwise 
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scheme — supposing him to have a scheine. She saw the 
young husband encompassed by dangers at a critical 
time. Not a word of Mrs. Mount had been breathed to 
her, but the lady had some knowledge of life. She 
touched on delicate verges to the baronet in her letters, 
and he understood her well enough. "If he loves this 
person to whom he has bound himself, what fear for 
him? Or are you Coming to think it something that 
bears the name of love because we have to veil the right- 
ful appellation?" So he responded remote among the 
mountains. She tried very hard to speak plainly. Fi- 
nally he came to say that he denied himself the pleasure 
of seeing his son specially, that he for a time might be 
put to the test the lady seemed to dread. This was 
almost too much for Lady Blandish. Love*s charity 
boy so loftily serene now that she saw him half denuded 
— a thing of shanks and wrists — was a trial for her true 
heart. 

Going home at night Richard would laugh at the 
faces made about his marriage. "We'U carry the day, 
Rip, my Lucy and I! or TU do it alone — what there 
is to do." He slightly adverted to a natural want of 
courage in women which Ripton took to indicate that his 
Beauty was deficient in that quality. Up leapt the Old 
Dog: "Fm sure there never was a braver creature upon 
earth, Richard! She's as brave as she's lovely, I'U swear 
she is! Look how she behaved that day! How her 
voice sounded! She was trembling . . . Brave? She*d 
follow you into battle, Richard!" 

And Richard rejoined: "Talk on, dear old Rip! She's 
my darling love, whatever she is! And she is gloriously 
lovely. No eyes are like hers. And when I make them 
bashful — by heaven! TU go down to-morrow moming 
the first thing." 
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Ripton only wondered the husband of such a trea- 
5ure could remain apart from it. So thought Richard 
for a Space. 

"But if I go, Rip," he said despondently, "if I go 
for a day even I shall have undone all my work with 
my father. She says it herseif — you saw it in her last 
letter." 

"Yes," Ripton assented, and the words "Please re- 
member me to dear Mr. Thompson," fluttered about the 
Old Dog's heart. 

It came to pass that Mrs. Berry, having certain busi- 
tiess that led her through Kensington Gardens, spied a 
ligure that she had once dandled in long clothes, and 
tielped make a man of, if ever woman did. He was 
«Walking under the trees beside a lady, talking to her, 
ttot indifferently. The gentleman was her bridegroom 
and her babe. "I know his back," said Mrs. Berry, as 
if she had branded a mark on it in infancy. But the 
lady was not her bride. Mrs. Berry diverged from the 
path, and got before them on the left flank; she stared, 
retreated, and came round upon the right There was 
that in the lady's face which Mrs. Berry did not like. 
Her innermost question was, why he was not Walking 
writh his own wife? She stopped in front of them. They 
broke, and passed about her. She hemmed! atRichard's 
elbow. The lady presently made a laughing remark to 
liim, whereat he tumed to look, and Mrs. Berry bobbed. 
She had to bob a second time, and then he remembered 
the worthy creature, and hailed her Penelope, shaking 
ber hand so that he put her in countenance again. Mrs. 
Berry was extremely agitated. He dismissed her, pro- 
mising to call upon her in the evening. She heard the 
lady slip out something from a side of her lip, and they 
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both laughed as she toddled ofF to a sheltering tree to 
wipe a comer of each eye. "I don't like the looks of 
that woman," she said, and repeated it resolutely. 

**Why doesn't he walk arm-in-arm with her?" was 
her next inquiry. "Where's his wife?" succeeded it 
After many interrogations of the sort, she arrived at 
naming the lady a bold-faced thing; adding subsequently, 
brazen. The lady had apparently shown Mrs. Berry that 
she wished to get rid of her, and had checked the out- 
pouring of her emotions on the breast of her habe. "I 
know a lady when I see one," said Mrs. Berry. "I 
haven't lived with 'em for nothing; and if she's a lady 
bred and born, I wasn't married in the church alive." 

Then, if not a lady, what was she? Mrs. Berry de- 
sired to know. "She's imitation lady, I'm sure she is!" 
Berry vowed. "I say she don't look proper." 

Establishing the lady to be a spurious article, however, 
what was one to think of a married man in Company 
with such? "Oh, noi it ain't that!" Mrs. Berry retumed 
immediately on the charitable tack. "Belike it's some 
one of his acquaintance Ve married her for her looks, 
and heVe just met her. . . . Why it 'd be as bad as my 
Berry!" the relinquished spouse of Berry ejaculated, in 
horror at the idea of a second man being so monstrous 
in wickedness. "Just coupled, too!" Mrs. Berry 
groaned on the suspicious side of the debate. "And 
such a sweet young thing for his wife! But no, Fll 
never believe it Not if he teil me so himself ! And 
men don't do that," she whimpered. 

Women are swift at Coming to conclusions in these 
matters; soft women exceedingly swift: and soft women 
who have been betrayed are rapid beyond measure. 
Mrs. Berry had not cogitated long ere she pronounced 
distinctly and without a shadow of dubiosity: "My opinion 
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is— married or not married, and wheresomever he pick 
her up — she'snothin' more nor less than a Bella Donna!" 
as which poisonous plant she forthwith registered the 
lady in the botanical note-book of her brain. It would 
have astonished Mrs. Mount to have heard her person so 
accurately hit off at a glance. 

In the evening Richard made good his promise, ac- 
companied by Ripton. Mrs. Berry opened the door to 
them. She could not wait to get him into the parlour. 
"You're my own blessed habe; and Fm as good as your 
mother, — though I didn't suck ye, bein' a maid!" she 
cried, falling into his arms, while Richard did his best 
to Support the unexpected bürden. Then, reproaching 
him tenderly for his guile^ — at mention of which Ripton 
chuckled, deeming it his own most honourable portion 
of the plot — Mrs. Berry led them into the parlour, and 
revealed to Richard who she was, and how she had 
tossed him, and hugged him, and kissed him all over, 
when he was only that big — showing him her stumpy fat 
arm. "I kissed ye from head to tail, I did," said Mrs. 
Berry, "and you needn't be ashamed of it. It's be hoped 
you'll never have nothin* worse come t' ye, my dear!" 

Richard assured her he was not a bit ashamed, but 
wamed her that she must not do it now, Mrs. Berry ad- 
mitting it was out of the question now, and now that he 
had a wife, moreover. The young men laughed, and 
Ripton laughing over-loudly drew on himself Mrs. Berry's 
attention: "But that Mr. Thompson there — however he 
can look me in the face after his inn'cence! helping 
blindfold an old 'oman! — though I ain't sorry for what 
I did — that I 'm free for to say, and it's over, and 
blessed be all! Amen! So now where is she and how 
is she, Mr. Richard, my dear — it's only cuttin' off the 
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*s' and you are as you was. — Why didn't ye bring her 
witii ye to see old Berry?" 

Richard hurriedly explained that Lucy was still in 
the Isle of Wight 

"Oh! and you've left her for a day or two?" said 
Mrs. Berry. 

"Good God! I wish it had been a day or two," 
cried Richard. 

•*Ah! and how long have it been?" asked Mrs. Berry, 
her heart beginning to beat at his manner of speaking. 

"Don't talk about it," said Richard. 

"Oh! you never been dudgeonin' already? Oh! you 
haven't been peckin' at one another yet?" Mrs. Berry 
exclaimed. 

Ripton interposed to teil her such fears were un- 
founded. 

"Then how long ha' you been divided?" 

In a guilty voice Ripton stammered **since Sep- 
tember." 

"September!" breathed Mrs. Berry, counting on her 
fingers, "September, October, Nov — two months and 
more! nigh three! A young married husband away from 
the wife of his bosom nigh three months! Oh my! Oh 
my! what do that mean?" 

"My father sent for me — I'm waiting to see him," 
said Richard. A few more words helped Mrs. Berry to 
comprehend the condition of affairs. Then Mrs. Berry 
spread her lap, flattened out her hands, fixed her eyes, 
and spoke. 

"My dear young gentleman! — I'd like to call ye my 
darlin* babe! Fm going to speak as a mother to ye, 
whether ye likes it or no; and what old Berry says, you 
won't mind, for she's had ye when there was no con- 
ventionals about ye, and she has the feelin's of a mother 
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to you, though humble her State. If there's one that 
know matrimony it's me, my dear, though Berry did 
give me no more but nine months of it: and IVe known 
the worst of matrimony, which, if you wants to be woeful 
wise, there it is for ye. For what have been my gain? 
That man gave me nothin' but his name; and Bessy 
Andrews was as good as Bessy Berry, though both is 
*Bs,' and says he, you was *A,' and now you's *B,' 
so you*re my A. B. he says, write yourself down that, 
he says, the bad man, with his jokes! — Berry went to 
Service." Mrs. Berr/s softness came upon her. "So I 
teil ye, Berry went to service. He left the wife of his 
bosojn forlom and he went to service; because he were 
al'ays an ambitious man, and wasn't, so to speak, happy 
out of his uniform — which was his livery — not even in 
my arms: and he let me know it. He got among them 
kitchen sluts, which was my moumin' ready made, and 
worse than a widow's cap to me, which is no shame to 
wear, and some say becoming. There's no man as ever 
lived know better than my Berry how to show his legs 
to advantage, and gals look at 'em. I don't wonder 
now that Berry was prostrated. His temptations was 
strong, and his flesh was weak. Then what I say 
is, that for a young married man — be he whomsoever 
he may be — to be separated from the wife of his bosom 
— a young sweet thing, and he a innocent young gentle- 
man! — so to sunder, in their State, and be kep' from 
each other, I say it 's as bad as bad can be! For what 
is matrimony, my dears? We're told it 's a holy Ord- 
nance. And why are ye so comfortable in matrimony? 
For that ye are not a sinnin' I And they that severs ye 
they tempts ye to stray: and you leam too late the 
meanin' o' them blessin's of the priest — as it was or- 
dained. Separate — what comes? Fust it 's like the 
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circulation of your blood a-stoppin' — all goes wrong. 
Then there 's misunderstandings— ye Ve both lost the 
key. Then, behold ye, there's birds o' prey hoverin' 
over each on ye, and it 's which '11 be snapped up fust. 
Then — Oh, dearl Oh, dear! it be like the devil come 
into the world again." Mrs. Berry Struck her hands, and 
moaned. "A day Fll give ye: Fll go so far as a week: 
but there's the outside. Three months' dwellin' apart! 
That's not matrimony, it's divorcin'! what can it be to 
her but widowhood? widowhood with no cap to show 
for it! And what can it be to you, my dear? Think! 
you been a bachelor three months! and a bachelor 
man," Mrs. Berry shook her head most dolefuUy, "he 
ain't a widow woman. I don't go to compare you to 
Berry, my dear young gentleman. Some men's 'arts is 
vagabonds born — they must go astray — it's their natur' 
to. But all men are men, and I know the foundation 
of 'em, by reason of my woe." 

Mrs. Berry paused. Richard was respectfuUy atten- 
tive to the sermon. The truth in the good creature's 
address was not to be disputed, or despised, notwith- 
standing the inclination to laugh provoked by her quaint 
way of putting it. Ripton nodded encouragingly at 
every sentence, for he saw her drift, and wished to se- 
cond it. 

Seeking for an illustration of her meaning, Mrs. 
Berry solemnly continued: "We all know what checked 
prespiration is." But neither of the young gentlemen 
could resist this. Out they burst in a roar of laughter. 

"Laugh away," said Mrs. Berry. "I don't mind ye. 
I say again, we all do know what checked prespiration 
is. It fly to the lungs, it gives ye mortal inflammation, 
and it carries ye off. Then I say checked matrimony is 
as bad. It fly to the heart, and it carries off the virtue 
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that's in ye, and you might as well be dead! Them that 
is joined ifs their salvation not to separate! It don't so 
much matter before it. That Mr. Thompson there — if 
he go astray, it ain't from the blessed fold. He hurt 
himself alone — not double, and belike treble, for who 
can say now what may be? There's time for it. Tm 
for holding back young people so that they knows their 
minds, howsomever they rattles about their hearts. I 
ain't a speeder of matrimony, and good's my reason! 
but where it's been done — where the/re lawfully joined, 
and their bodies made one, I do say this, that to put 
division between 'em then, it's to make wanderin' comets 
of 'em — creatures without a objeck, and no soul can say 
what the/s good for but to rush about!" 

Mrs. Berry here took a heavy breath, as one who has 
Said her utmost for the time being. 

"My dear old girl," Richard went up to her and 
applauding her on the Shoulder, **you're a very wise old 
woman. But you mustn't speak to me as if I wanted 
to stop here. Tm compelled to. " I do it for her good 
chiefly." 

"It's your father that's doin' it, my dear?" 

"Well, Fm waiting his pleasure." 

"A pretty pleasure! puttin' a snake in the nest 
of young turtie-doves! And why don't she come up to 
you?" 

"Well, that you must ask her. The fact is, she's a 
little timid girl — she wants me to see him first, and 
when I*ve made all right, then she'U come." 

"A little timid girl!" cried Mrs. Berry. "Oh, lor, 
how she must ha' deceived ye to make ye think that! 
Look at that ring," she held out her finger, "he's a 
stranger: he's not my lawful! You know what ye did to 
me, my dear. Could I get my Qwn wedding-ring back 
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from her? *Nol' says she, firm as arock, *he said, with 
this ring I thee wed' — I think I see her now, with her 
pretty eyes and lovesome locks — a darlinM — And that 
ring she'd keep to, come life, come death. And she must 
ha' been a rock for me to give in to her in that. For 
what's the consequence? Here am I," Mrs. Berry 
smoothed down the back of her hand moumfully, "here 
am I in a stränge ring, that's like a stränge man holdin' 
of me, and me a wearin' of it just to seem decent, and 

feelin' all over no better than a b a big — that 

nasty name I can't abide! — ^I teil you, my dear, she 
ain't soft, no! — except to the man of her heart; and the 
best of women's too soft there — more's our sorrow!" 

"Well, well!" said Richard, who thought he knew. 

"I agree with you, Mrs. Berry," Ripton Struck in, 
"Mrs. Richard would do an)rthing in the world her hus^ 
band asked her, I'm quite sure." 

"Bless you for your good opinion, Mr. Thompson! 
Why, see her! she ain't frail on her feet; she looks ye 
straight in the eyes; 'she ain't one of your hang -down 
misses. Look how she behaved at the ceremony!" 

"Ah!" sighed Ripton. 

"And if you'd ha' seen her when she spoke to me 
about my ring! Depend upon it, my dear Mr. Richard, 
if she blinded you about the nerve sheVe got, it was 
somethin' she liiought she ought to do for your sake, 
and I wish Fd been by to counsel her, poor blessed 
babe! — And how much longer, now, can ye stay divided 
from that darlin'?" 

Richard paced up and down uneasily. 

"A father's will," urged Mrs. Berry, "that's a son'slaw: 
but he mustn't go again' the laws of his natur* to do it" 

"Just be quiet at present — talk of other things, 
tbere's a good woman," said Richard. 
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Mrs. Berry meekly folded her arms. 

"How Strange, now, our meetin' like this! meetin* at 
all, too!" she remarked contemplatively. **It's them 
advertisements! They brings people together from the 
ends of the earth, for good or for bad. I often say, 
there's more lucky accidents, or unlucky ones, since 
advertisements was the rule, than ever there was before. 
They make a number of romances, depend upon it! 
Do you walk much in the Gardens, my dear?" 

**Now and then," said Richard. 

"Very pleasant it is there with the fine folks and 
flowers and titled people," continued Mrs. Berry. "That 
was a handsome woman you was a- walkin' beside, this 
mornin'." 

"Very," said Richard. 

^She was a handsome woman! or I should say, is, 
for her day ain't past, and she know it I thought at 
first — by her back — it might ha' been your aunt, Mrs. 
Forey; for she do Step out well and hold up her Shoul- 
ders: straight as a dart she be! but when I come to see 
her face — Oh, dear me! says I, this ain't one of the 
family. They none of 'em got such bold faces — nor no 
lady as I know have. But she's a fine woman — that 
nobody can gainsay." 

Mrs. Berry talked further of the fine woman. It was 
a liberty she took to speak in this disrespectful tone of 
her, and Mrs. Berry was quite aware that she was laying 
herseif open to rebuke. She had her end in view. No 
rebuke was uttered, and during her talk she observed 
intercourse passing between the eyes of the young men. 

"Look here, Penelope," Richard stopped her at last 
"Will it make you comfortable if I teil you Fll obey 
the laws of my nature and go down at the end of the 
week?" 
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"ril thank the Lord of heaven if you do!" she 
exclaimed. 

"Very well, then — be happy — I will. Now listen. I 
want you to keep your rooms for me — those she had. 
I expect, in a day or two, to bring a lady here — " 

"A lady?" faltered Mrs. Berry. 

"Yes. A lady." 

"May I make so bold as to ask what lady?" 

"You may not. Not now. Of course you will 
know." 

Mrs. Berr/s short neck made the best imitation it 
could of an offended swan's action. She was very angry, 
She Said she did not like so many ladies, which natu- 
ral objection Richard met by saying there was only one 
lady. 

"And Mrs. Berry," he added, dropping his voice. 
"You will treat her as you did my dear girl, for she will 
require not only shelter but kindness. I would rather 
leave her with you than with any one. She has been 
very unfortunate." 

His serious air and habitual tone of command fasci- 
nated the softness of Berry, and it was not until he had 
gone that she spoke out. "Unfort'nate! He's going to 
bring me an unfort'nate female? 0hl not from my 
babe can I bear that! Never will I have her here! I 
see it It's that bold-faced woman he's got mixed-up in, 
and sheVe been and made the young man think he'll 
go for to reform#her. It's one o' their arts — that is; 
and he's too innocent a young man to mean anythin' 
eise. But I ain't a house of Magdalens — no! and sooner 
than have her here I'd have the roof fall over me, I 
would." 

She sat down to eat her supper on the sublime 
resolve. 
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In love, Mrs. Berry's charity was all on the side of 
the law, and this is the case with many of her sisters. 
The PiLGRiM sneers at them for it, and would have us 
credit that it is their admirable instinct which, at the 
expense of every virtue save one, preserves the artificial 
barrier simply to impose upon us. Men, I presume, are 
hardly fair judges, and should stand aside and mark. 

Early next day Mrs. Berry bundled off to Richard's 
hotel to let him know her determination. She did not 
find him there. Retuming homeward through the Park, 
she beheld him on horseback riding by the side of the 
identical lady. The sight of this public exposure shocked 
her more than the secret walk under the trees. "You 
don't look near your reform yet," Mrs. Berry apostro- 
phized her. "You don't look to me one that 'd come 
the Fair Penitent tili youVe left off bein' fair — if then 
you do, which some of ye don't. Laugh away and 
show yer airs! Spite o' your hat and feather, and your 
ridin'-habit, you're a Bella Donna." Setting her down 
again absolutely for such, whatever it might signify, Mrs. 
Berry had a virtuous glow. 

In the evening she heard the noise of wheels stopping 
at the door. "Never!" she rose from her chair to ex- 
claim. "He ain't rided her out in the mornin', and been 
and made a Magdalen of her afore dark?" 

A lady veiled was brought into the house by Richard. 
Mrs. Berry feebly tried to bar his progress in the passage. 
He pushed past her, and conducted -the lady into the 
parlour without speaking. Mrs. Berry did not follow. 
She heard him murmur a few sentences within. Then 
he came out. All her crest stood up, as she whispered 
vigorously: "Mr. Richard! if that woman stay here, I go 
forth. My house ain't a penitentiary for unfort'nate 
(emales, sir— :;" 
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He frowned at her curiously; but as she was on the 
point of renewing her indignant protest, he clapped his 
hand across her mouth, and spoke words in her ear that 
had awful Import to her. She trembled, breathing low: 
"My God, forgive me! Lady Feverel is it? Your 
mother, Mr. Richard?" And her virtue was humble be- 
fore Lady Feverel. 



CHAPTER XL 

An Enchantress. 

One may suppose that a prematurely aged, oily little 
man; a poet in bad circumstances; a decrepid butterfly 
chained to a disappointed inkstand, will not put out 
strenuous energies to retain his ancient paramour when 
a robust young man comes imperatively to demand his 
mother of him in her person. The coUoquy was short 
between Diaper Sandoe and Richard. The question was 
referred to Üie poor spiritless lady, who, seeing that her 
son made no question of it, cast herseif on his hands. 
Small loss to her was Diaper; but he was the loss of 
habity and that is something to a woman who has lived. 
The blood of her son had been nmning so long alien 
from her that the sense of her motherhood smote her 
now with strangeness, and Richard's stem gentleness 
seemed like dreadful justice come upon her. Her heart 
had almost forgotten its matemal functions. She called 
him Sir, tili he bade her remember he was her son. Her 
voice sounded to him like that of a broken-throated 
lamby so painful and weak it was, with the plaintive stop 
in the utterance. When h^ kissed her, her skin was 
cold. Her thin hand feil out of his when his grasp 
relaxed. "Can sin hunt one like this?" he asked, bitterly 
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reproaching himself for the shame she had caused him 
to endure, and a deep compassion filled bis breast. 

Poetic justice had been dealt to Diaper the poet 
He thought of all he had sacrificed for this woman — 
the comfbrtable quarters, the friend, the happy flights. 
He could not but accuse her of unfaithfulness in leaving 
him in bis old age. Habit had legalized bis union with 
her. He wrote as pathetically of the break of habit as 
men feel at the death of love; and when we are old and 
have no fair hope tossing golden looks before us, a 
wound to this second nature is quite as sad. I know 
not even if it be not actually sadder. 

Day by day Richard visited his mother. Lady 
Blandish and Ripton alone were in the secret Adrian 
let him do as he pleased. He thought proper to teil 
him that the public recognition he accorded to a par- 
ticular lady was, in the present State of the world, 
scarcely prudent 

"'Tis a proof to me of your moral rectitude, my 
son, but the world will not think so. No one character 
is sufficient to cover two — in a Protestant country 
especially. The divinity that doth hedge a Bishop 
would have no chance in contact with your Madam 
Danas. Methinks I see the reverend man! though he 
takes excellent care to make it a contemptible hypothesis. 
That part of his pastoral duty he wisely leaves to wean- 
ling laymen. Drop the woman, my son. Or permit me 
to speak what you would have her hear." 

Richard listened to him with disgust 

"Well, you've had my doctorial warning," said 
Adrian, and plunged back into his book. 

When Lady Feverel had revived to take part in the 
consultations Mrs. Berry perpetually opened on the sub- 
ject of Richard's matrimonial duty, another chain was 
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cast about him. "Do not, oh, do not offend your 
father!" was her one repeated supplication. Sir Austin 
had grown to be a vindictive phantom in her mind. 
She never wept but when she said this. 

So Mrs. Beny, to whom Richard had once made 
mention of Lady Blandish as the only friend he had 
among women, bundled off in her black-satin dress to 
obtain an interview with her, and an ally. After coming 
to an understanding on the matter of the visit, and 
reiterating many of her views concerning young married 
people, Mrs. Berry said: "My lady, if I may speak so 
bold, rd say the sin that's bein' done is the sin o' the 
lookers on. And when everybody appear frighted by 
that young gentleman's father, TU say — hopin' your 
pardon — they no cause be frighted at all. For though 
it's nigh twenty year since I knew him, and I knew him 
then just sixteen months — no more — Fll say his heart's 
as soft as a woman's, which Tve cause for to know. 
And thafs it. That's where everybod/s deceived by 
him, and I was. It's because he keeps his face, and 
makes ye think you're dealin' with a man of iron, and 
all the while there's a woman undemeath. And a man 
that's like a woman he's the puzzle o' life! We can 
see through ourselves, my lady, and we can see through 
men, but one o' that sort — he's like somethin' out of 
nature. Then I say — hopin' be excused — what's to do 
is for to treat him like a woman, and not for to let him 
'ave his own way — which he don't know himself, and is 
why nobody eise do. Let that sweet young couple 
come together, and be wholesome in spite of him, I say; 
and then give him time to come round, just like a 
woman; and round he'U come, and give 'em his blessin', 
and we shall know we've made him comfortable. He's 
angry because matrimony have come between him and 
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his son, and he, woman-like, he's wantin' to treat what 
is as if it isn't. But matrimony's a holier than him. It 
began long long before him, and it's be hoped will 
endoor long's the time after, if the world's not Coming 
to rack — wishin' him no härm." 

Now Mrs. Berry only put Lady Blandish's thoughts 
in bad English. The lady took upon herseif seriously 
to advise Richard to send for his wife. He wrote, 
bidding her come. Lucy, however, had wits, and inex- 
perienced wits are as a little knowledge. In pursuance 
of her sage plan to make the family feel her worth, and 
to conquer the members of it one by one, she had got 
up a correspondence with Adrian, whom it tickled. 
Adrian constantly assured her all was going well: time 
would heal the wound if both the offenders had the 
fortitude to be patient: he fancied he saw signs of the 
baronet's relenting: they must do nothing to arrest those 
favourable Symptoms. Indeed the wise youth was lan- 
guidly seeking to produce them. He wrote, and feit, as 
Lucy's benefactor. So Lucy replied to her husband a 
cheerful rigmarole he could make nothing of, save that 
she was happy in hope, and still had fears. Then Mrs. 
Berry trained her fist to indite a lecture to her bride. 
Her bride answered it by saying she trusted to time. 
"You poor marter," Mrs. Berry wrote back, "I know what 
your sufferins be. They is the only kind a wife should 
never hide from her husband. He thinks all sorts of 
things if she can abide being away. And you trusting 
to time, why it's like trusting not to catch a cold out 
of your natural clothes." There was no shaking Luc/s 
firmness. 

Richard gave it up. He began to think that the life 
lying behind him was the life of a fool. What had he 
done in it? He had bumt a rick and got married! He 
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associated the two acts of his existence. Where was 
the hero he was to have carved out of Tom Bakewell? 
— a wretch he had taught to lie and chicane: and for 
what? Great heavensl how ignoble a flash from the 
light of his aspirations made his marriage appear! The 
young man sought amusement. He allowed his aunt to 
drag him into society, and sick of that he made late 
evening calls on Mrs. Mount, oblivious of the purpose 
he had in visiting her at all. Her man-like conversa- 
tion, which he took for honesty, was a refreshing change 
on fair lips. 

"Call me Bella: TU call you Dick," said she. And it 
came to be Bella and Dick between them. No mention 
of Bella occurred in Richard's letters to Lucy. 

Mrs. Mount spoke quite openly of herseif. "I pretend 
to be no better than I am," she said, "and I know Fm 
no worse than many a woman who holds her head high." 
To back this she told him stories of blooming dames of 
good repute, and poured a little social sewerage into 
his ears. 

Also she understood him. "What you want, my 
dear Dick, is something to do. You went and got 
married like a — hum! — friends must be respectful. Go 
into the army. Try the turf. I can put you up to a 
trick or two — friends should make themselves useful." 

She told him what she liked in him. "You're the 
only man I was ever alone with who don't talk to me 
of love and make me feel sick. I hate men who can't 
speak to a woman s^nsibly. — Just wait a minute." She 
left him and presently retumed with, "Ah, Dick! old 
fellow! how are you?" — arrayed like a cavalier, one arm 
stuck in her side, her hat jauntily cocked, and a pretty 
oath on her lips to give reality to the costume. "What 
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do you think of me? Wasn't it a shame to make a 
woman of me when I was bom to be a man?" 

"I don't know that," said Richard, for the contrast 
in her attire to those shooting eyes and lips, aired her 
sex bewitchingly. 

«WhatI you think I don't do it well?'' 

"Charming! but I can't forget . . ." 

"Now that is too bad!" she pouted. 

Then she proposed that they should go out into the 
midnight streets arm-in-arm, and out they went and 
had great fits of laughter at her impertinent manner of 
using her eye-glass, and outrageous affectation of the 
supreme dandy. 

"They take up men, Dick, for going about in 
women's clothes, and vice versaw, I suppose. You'H 
bail me, old fellaa, if I have to make my bow to the 
beak, won't you? Say ifs becas Fm an honest woman 
and don't care to hide the — a — unmentionables when I 
wear them — as the t'others do," sprinkled with the 
dand/s famous invocations. 

He began to conceive romance in that sprt of fun. 

"You're a wopper, my brave Dick! won't let any 
peeler take me? by Jove!" 

And he with manjr assurances guaranteed to stand 
by her, while she bent her thin fingers trying the muscle 
of his arm, and reposed upon it more. There was 
delicacy in her dandyism. She was a graceful cavalier. 

"Sir Julius," as they named the dandy's attire, was 
frequently called for on his evening visits to Mrs. Mount 
When he beheld Sir Julius he thought of the lady , and 
"vice versaw," as Sir Julius was fond of exclaiming. 

Was ever hero in this fashion wooed? 

The woman now and then would peep through Sir 

Tfu Oräeal qf R, FtvtrtU II, I3 
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Julius. Or she would sit, and talk, and altogether 
forget she was impersonating that worthy fop. 

She never uttered an idea, or a reflection, but 
Richard thought her the cleverestwoman he had ever met 

All kinds of problematic notions beset him. She 
was cold as ice, she hated talk about love, and she was 
branded by the world! 

A rumour spread that reached Mrs. Doria's ears. 
She rushed to Adrian first. The wise youth believed 
there was nothing in it. She sailed füll down upon 
Richard. "Is this true? that you have been seen going 
publicly about with an infamous woman, Richard? Teil 
me! pray relieve me!" 

Richard knew of no person answering to his aunt's 
description in whose Company he could have been seen. 

"Teil me, I say! Don't quibble. Do you know 
any woman of bad character?" 

The acquaintance of a lady very much misjudged 
and ill used by the world, Richard admitted to. 

Urgent grave advice Mrs. Doria tendered her nephew, 
both from the moral, and the worldly point of view, 
mentally ejaculating all the while: **That ridiculous 
System! That disgraceful marriage!" Sir Austin in 
his mountain solitüde was fumished with serious stulf 
to brood over. 

The rumour came to Lady Blandish. She likewise 
lectured Richard, and with her he condescended to 
argue. But he found himself obliged to instance some- 
thing he had quite neglected. "Instead of her doing 
me härm, it's I that will do her good." 

Lady Blandish shook her head and held up her 
finger. "This person must be very clever to have given 
you that delusion, dear." 

"She is clever. And the world treats her shamefully." 
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"She complains of her position to you?" 

"Not a Word. But I will stand by her. She has 
no friend but me." 

"My poor boyl has she made you think that?" 

"How unjust you all are!" cried Richard. 

"How mad and wicked is the man who can let him 
be tempted so!" thought Lady Blandish. 

He would pronounce no promise not to visit her, 
not to address her publicly. The world that condemned 
her and cast her out, was no better — worse for its 
miserable h)rpocrisy. He knew the world now, the 
young man said. 

"My child! the world may be very bad. I am not 
going to defend it But you have some one eise to 
think of. Have you forgotten you have a wife, Eichard?" 

"Ay! you all speak of her now. There's my aunt: 
*Remember you have a wife!' Do you think I love any 
one but Lucy? poor little thing! Because I am married 
am I to give up the society of women?" 

"Of women!" 

"Isn't she a woman?" 

"Too much so!" sighed the defender of her sex. 

Adrian became more emphatic in his wamings. 
Richard laughed at him. The wise youth sneered at 
Mrs. Mount. The hero then favoured him with a warn- 
ing equal to in emphasis, and surpassing in sincerity, 
his own. 

" We won't quarrd, my dear boy," said Adrian. "I'm 
a man of peace. Besides, we are not fairly proportioned 
for a combat Ride your steed to virtue's goal! All I 
say isy that I think, he'U upset you, and it's better to go 
at a slow pace and in companionship with the children 
of the sun. You have a very nice little woman for a 
wife — well, good byel" 
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To have his wife and the world thrown at his face, 
was unendurable to the hero: he associated them some- 
what after the manner of the rick and the marriage. 
Qiarming Sir Julius, always gay, always honest, dispersed 
his black moods. 

"Why, you're taller," Richard made the discovery. 

"Of course I am. Don't you remember you said I 
was such a little thing when I came out of my woman's 
Shell?" 

"And how have you done it?" 

"Grown, to please you." 

"Now, if you can do that, you can do an3rthing." 

"And so I would do anything." 

"You would?" 

"Honour!" 

"Then . . ." lus project recurred to him. But the 
incongruity of speaking seriously to Sir Julius Struck 
him dumb. 

"Then what?" asked she. 

"Then you're a gallant fellow." 

"That all?" 

"Isn't it enough?" 

"Not quite. You were going to say something. I 
saw it in your eyes." 

"You saw that I admired you." 

"Yes, but a man mustn't admire a man." 

"I suppose I had an idea you were a woman." 

"What! when I had the heels of my boots raised 
half-an-inch," Sir Julius tumed one heel, and voUeyed 
out silver laughter. 

"I don't come much above your sjioulder even now,'*- 
she said, and proceeded to measure her height beside 
him with arch up-glances. 

"You must grow more." 



\ 
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"Traid I can't, Dick! Bootmakers can't do it." 

"Fll show you how," and he lifted Sir Julius lightly, 
and bore the fair gentleman to the looking-glass, hold- 
ing him there exactly on a level with his head. "Will 
that do?" 

"Yes! Oh but I can't stay here." 

«Why can't you?" 

«Why can't I?" 

Their eyes met He put her down instantly. 

Sir Julius, charming as he was, lost his vogue. Seeing 
that, the wily woman resumed her shell. The memory 
of Sir Julius breathing about her still, doubled the femi- 
nine attraction. 

"I ought to have been an actress," she said. 

Richard told her he found all natural women had a 
similar wish. 

"Yes! Ahl then! ifl had been!" sighed Mrs. Mount, 
divining the pattem of the carpet 

He took her hand, and pressed it. 

"You are not happy as you are?" 

"No." 

"May I speak to you?" 

"Yes." 

Her nearest eye, setting a dimple of her cheek in 
motion, slid to the comer towards her ear, as she sat 
with her head sideways to him listening. When he had 
gone, she said to herseif: "Old hypocrites talk in that 
way; but I never heard of a young man doing it, and 
not making love at the same time." 

Their next meeting displayed her quieter; subdued 
as one who had been set thinking. He lauded her fair 
looks. "Don't make me thrice ashamed," she petitioned. 

But it was not only that mood with her. Dauntless 
defiance that splendidly befitted her gallant outline and 
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gave a wildness to her bright bold eyes, when she would 
call out: "Happy? who dares say Vm not happy? D'you 
think if the world whips me I'U wince? D' you think I 
care for what they say or do? Let them kill mel they 
shall never get one ery out of me!" and flashing on the 
young man as if he were the congregated enemy, add: 
"There! now you know me!" — that was a mood that 
well became her, and helped the work. She ought to 
have been an actress. 

"This must not go on," said Lady Blandish and Mrs. 
Doria in unison. A common object brought them to- 
gether. They confined their talk to it, and did not dis- 
agree. Mrs. Doria engaged to go down to the baronet 
Both ladies knew it was a dangerous, likely to tum out 
a disastrous, expedition. They agreed to it because it 
was something to do, and doing anything is better than 
doing nothing. "Do it," said the wise youth, when they 
made him a third, "do it, if you want him to be a hermit 
for life. You will bring back nothing but his dead 
body, ladies — a Hellenic, rather than a Roman, triumph. 
He will listen to you — he will accompany you to the 
Station — he will band you into the carriage — and when 
you point to his seat he will bow profoundly, and retire 
into his coiigenial mists." 

Adrian spoke their thoughts. They fretted; they 
relapsed. 

"Speaktohim, you, Adrian," said Mrs. Doria. "Speak 
to the boy solemnly. It would be almost better he should 
go back to that little thing he has married." 

"Almost?" Lady Blandish opened her eyes. "I have 
been advising it for the last month and more." 

"A choice of cvils," said Mrs. Doria's sour-sweet 
face and shake of the head. 

Each lady saw a point of dissension, and mutually 
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agreedy with heroic effort, to avoid it by shutting their 
mouths. What was more, they preserved the peace in 
spite of the wise youth's clever artifices. 

"Well, ril talk to him again," he said. "Fll try to 
get the Engine on the conventional line." 

"Command him!'' exclaimed the practical animal. 

"Command an Engine, ma'am?'' 

"Gentle means are, I think, the only means with 
Richard,'' said Lady Blandish. 

"Appeal to his reason," the practical animal iterated. 

"The reason of an Engine, ma'am?" 

Throwing banter aside, as much as he could, Adrian 
spoke to Richard. "You want to reform this woman. 
Her manner is open — fair and free — the traditional cha- 
racteristic. We won't stop to canvass how that particular 
tionesty of deportment that wins your approbation has 
been gained. In her College it is not uncommon. Girls, 
^ou know, are not like boys. At a certain age they 
can't be quite natural. It's a bad sign if they don't 
blush, and üb, and affect this and that It wears off 
when they're women. But a woman who speaks like a 
man, and has all those excellent virtues you admire — 
wrhere has she leamt the trick? She teils you. You 
don't surely approve of the school? Well, what is there 
in it then? Reform her, of course. The task is worthy 
of your energies. But, if you are appointed to do it, 
don't do it publicly, and don't attempt it just now. May I 
ask you whether your wife participates in this undertaking." 

Richard walked away from the interrogation. The 
wise youth, who hated long unrelieved Speeches and had 
healed his conscience, said no more. 

Dear tender Lucyl Poor darling! Richard's eyes 
moistened. Her letters seemed sadder latterly. Yet she 
tiever called to him to come, or he would have gone. 
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His heart leapt up to her. He announced to Adrian that 
he should wait no longer for his father. Adrian placidly 
nodded. 

The enchantress observed that her knight had a 
clouded brow and an absent voice. 

"Richard — I can't call you Dick now, I really don^t 
know why — " she said, "I want to beg a favonr of you." 

"Name it I can still call you Bella, I suppose?" 

"If you care to. What I want to say is this : when 
you meet me out — to cut it short — please not to re- 
cognize me.*' 

"And why?" 

"Do you ask to be told thai?'' 

«Certainly I do." 

"Then look: I won't compromise you." 

"I see no härm, Bella." 

"No," she caressed his hand, "and there is none. I 
know that But," modest eyelids were drooped, "other 
people do," struggling eyes were raised. 

"What do we care for other people?" 

"Nothing. I don't Not that!" snapping her finger. 
"I care for you, though." A prolonged look foUowed 
the declaration. 

"You're fooUsh, Bella." 

"Not quite so giddy — that's all." 

He did not combat it with his usual impetuosity. 
Adrian's abrupt inquiry had sunk in his mind, as the 
wise youth intended it should. He had instinctively 
refrained from speaking to Lucy of this lady. But what 
a noble creature this woman was! 

So they met in the Park; Mrs. Mount whipped past 
him; and secrecy added a new sense to their intimacy. 
. Adrian was gratified at the result produced by his 
eloquence. 
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Though this lady never expressed an idea, Richard 
was not mistaken in her cleverness. She could make 
evenings pass gaily, and one was not the fellow to the 
other. She could make you forget she was a woman, 
and then bring the fact startlingly home to you. She 
could read men with one quiver of her half-closed eye- 
lashes. She could catch Üie coming mood in a man, 
and fit herseif to it What does a woman want with 
ideas, who can do thus much? Keenness of perception, 
conformity, delicacy of handling, these be all the quali- 
ties necessary to parasites. 

Love would have scared the youth: she banished it 
from her tongue. It may also have been true that it 
sickened her. She played on his higher nature. She 
understood spontaneously what would be most stränge 
and taking to him in a woman. Various as the Serpent 
of old Nile, she acted fallen Beauty, humorous indiflfer- 
ence, reckless daring, arrogance in ruin. And acting 
thus, what think you? — She did it so well because she 
was growing half in eamest 

"Richard! I am not what I was since I knew you. 
You will not give me up quite?" 

«Never, Bella." 

"I am not so bad as Tm painted?" 

"You are only unfortunate." 

"Now that I know you I think so, and yet I am 
iappier." 

She told him her history when this soft horizon of 
repentance seemed to throw beaven's twilight across it 
A woman's history, you know: certain chapters expunged 
It was dark enough to Richard. 

"Did you love the man?" he asked. "You say you 
love no one now." 

"Did I love him? H$ was a nobleman andl a tra-d^v 
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man's daughter. No. I did not love him. I have lived 
to leam it. And now I should hate him, if I did not 
despise him." 

**Can you be deceived in love?" said Richard, more 
to himself than to her. 

"Yes. When we're young we can be very easily 
deceived. If there is such a thing as love, we discover 
it after we have tossed about and roughed it. Then we 
find the man, or the woman, that suits us: — and then it's 
too latel we can't have him." 

"Singular!" murmured Richard, "she says just what 
my father said." 

He spoke aloud: "I could forgive you if you had 
loved him." 

"Don't be harsh, grave judge! How is a girl to 
distinguish?" 

•*You had some affection for him? He was the first?" 

She chose to admit that **Yes. And the first who 
talks of love to a girl must be a fool if he doesn't blind her." 

"That makes what is called first love, nonsense." 

"Isn't it?" 

He repelled the insinuation. "Because I know it is 
not, Bella." 

Nevertheless she had opened a wider view of the 
World to him, and a colder. He thought poorly of girls. 
A woman — a sensible, brave, beautiful woman seemed, 
on comparison, infinitely nobler than those weak creatures. 

She was best in her character of lovely rebel accusing 
foul injustice. "What am I to do? You teil me to be 
different. How can I? What am I to do? Will virtuous 
people let me eam my bread? I could not get a house- 
maid's place! They wouldn't have me — I see their noses 
smelling! Yes: I can go to a hospital and sing behind 
a screen! Do you expect me to bury myself alive? 
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Why, man, I have blood: I can't become a stone. You 
say I am honest, and I will be. Then let me teil you 
that I have been used to luxuries, and I can't do without 
them. I might have married men — lots would have had 
me. But who mames one like me but a fool? and I 
could not marry a fool. The man I marry I must re- 
spect He could not respect me — I should know him 
to be a fool, and I should be worse off than I am now. 
As I am now they may look as pious as they like — I 
laugh at them!" 

And so forth: direr things. Imputations upon wives: 
horrible exultation at the universal peccancy of hus- 
bands. This lovely outcast almost made him think she 
had the right on her side, so keenly her Parthian arrows 
pierced the holy centres of society, and exposed its rot- 
tenness. 

Mrs.Mount's house was discreetly conducted: nothing 
ever occurred to shock him there. The young man 
would ask himself where the difference was between her 
and the women of society? How base, too, was the 
army of banded hypocrites? He was ready to declare 
war against them on her behalf His casus belli, accu- 
rately worded, would have read curiously. Because the 
World refused to Iure the lady to virtue with the offer of 
a housemaid's place, our knight threw down his chal- 
lenge. But the lady had scomfully rebutted this prospect 
of a retum to chastity. Then the form of the challenge 
must be: Because the world declined to support the lady 
in luxury for nothing! But what did that mean? In 
other words: she was to receive the devil's wages with- 
out rendering him her Services. Such an arrangement 
appears hardly fair on the world, or on the devil. Heroes 
will have to conquer both before they will get them to 
subscribe to it. 
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Heroes, however, are not in the habit of wording 
their declarations of war at alL Lance in rest they 
challenge and they Charge. Like women they trust to 
instinct, and graft on it the muscle of men. Wide fly 
the leisurely-remonstrating hosts: institutions are scat- 
tered, they know not wherefore, heads are broken that 
have not the balm of a reason why. 'Tis instinct strikes! 
Surely there is something divine in instinct. 

Still, war declared, where were these hosts? The 
hero could not Charge down on the ladies and gentle- 
men in a ball-room, and spoil the quadrille. He had 
^ufficient reticence to ^.void sounding his challenge in 
the Law-Courts; nor could he well go into the Houses 
of Parliament with a trumpet, though to come to a tussle 
with the nation's direct representatives did seem the like- 
lier method. It was likewise out of the question that 
he should enter every house, and sbop, and battle with 
its master in the cause of Mrs. Mount. Whßre, then, 
was his enemy? Everybody was his enemy, and every- 
body was nowhere! Shall he convoke multitudes on 
Wimbledon Common? Blue Policemen, and a distant 
<iread of ridicule, bar all his projects. Alas for the 
hero in our day! 

Nothing teaches a strong arm its impotence so much 
as knocking at empty air. 

" What can I do for this poor woman?" cried Richard, 
after fighting his phantom enemy tili he was wom out 

"Oh, Rip! old Ripl" he addressed his friend, "Fm 
distracted. I wish I was dead! What good am I for? 
Miserable! selfish! What have I done but make every 
soul I know wretched about me? I follow my own in- 
clinations — ^I make people help me by lying as hard as 
they can — and Fm a liar. And when IVe got it Tm 
ashamed of myself. And now when I do see something 
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unselfish for me to do, I come upon grins — I don't know 
where to tum — how to act — and I laugh at myself like 
a devil!" 

It was only friend Ripton's ear that was required, so 
his words went for little: but he did say he thought there 
was small matter to be ashamed of in winning and 
wearing the Beauty of Barth. Richard added his custo- 
mary comment of "Poor little thing!" 

He fought his duello with empty air tili he was ex- 
hausted. A last letter written to his fathei* procured 
him no reply. "Then," said he, "I have tried my utmost 
I have tried to be dutiful — my father won't listen to me. 
One thing I can do — ^I can go down to my dear girl, 
and make her happy, and save her at least from some 
of the consequences of my rashness." 

"There's nothing better for me!" the hero groaned. 
His great ambition must be covered by a house-top: he 
and the cat must warm themselves on the domestic 
hearth! The hero was not aware that his heart moved 
him to this. His heart was not now in open communion 
with his mind. 

Mrs. Motmt heard that her friend was going — would 
go. She knew he was going to his wife. Far from dis- 
couraging him, she said nobly: "Go — ^I believe I have 
kept you. Let us have an evening together, and then 
go: for good, if you like. If not, then to meet again 
another time. Forget me. I shan't forget you. You're 
the best fellow I ever knew, Richard. You are, on my 
honour! I swear I would not step in between you and 
your wife to cause either of you a moment's unhappi- 
ness. When I can be another woman I will, and I shall 
think of you then." 

Lady Blandish heard from Adrian that Richard was 
positively going to his wife. The wise youth modestly 
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veiled bis own merit in bringing it about by sa)dng: "I 
couldn't see that poor little woman left alone down there 
any longer." 

"Well! Yes!" said Mrs. Dona, to whom the modest 
Speech was repeated, "I suppose, poor boy, it's the best 
he can do now." 

Richard bade them adieu, and went to spend his 
last evening with Mrs. Mount 

The enchantress received him in State. 

"Do you know this dress? No? It's the dress I 
wore when I first met you — not when I first saw you. 
I think I remarked you, sir, before you deigned to cast 
an eye upon humble me. When we first met we drank 
Champagne together, and I intend to celebrate our part- 
ing in the same liquor. Will you liquor with me, oldboy?" 

She was gay. She revived Sir Julius occasionally. 
He, dispirited, left the talking all to her. 

Mrs. Mount kept a footman. At a late hour the man 
of calves dressed the table for supper. It was a point 
of honour for Richard to sit down to it and try to eat. 
Drinking, thanks to the kindly mother nature, who loves 
to see her children made fools of, is always an easier 
matter. The footman was diligent: the champagne-corks 
feebly recalled the file-firing at Richmond. 

"We'll drink to what we might have been. Dick," 
said the enchantress. 

Oh, the glorious wreck she looked! 

His heart choked as he gulped the buzzing wine. 

"What! down, my boy?" she cried. "They shall never 
see me hoist signals of distress. We must all die, and 
the secret of the thing is to die game, by Jove! Did 
you ever hear of Laura Fenn? a süperb girl! handsomer 
than your humble servant — if you'U believe it — a 'Miss * 
in the bargain, and as a consequence, I suppose, a much 
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greater rake. She was in the hunting-field. Her horse 
threw her, and she feil plump on a stake. It went into 
her left breast. All the fellows crowded round her, and 
one young man, who was in love with her — he sits in 
the House of Peers now — we used to call him *Duck' 
because he was such a dear — he dropped from his horse 
to his knees: 'Laura! Laura! my darling! speak a word 
to me! — the last!' She tumed over all white and bloody: 
*I — I shan't be in at the death!' and gave up the ghost! 
Wasn't that dying game? Here's to the example of 
Laura Fenn! Why, whafs the matter? See! it makes 
a man tum pale to hear how a woman can die. Fill the 
glasses, John. Why, you're as bad!" 

"It's give me a tum, my lady," pleaded John, and 
the man's hand was unsteady as he poured out the wine. 

** You ought not to listen. Go , and drink some brandy." 

John footman went from the room. 

"My brave Dick! Richard! what a face youVe got!" 

He showed a deep frown on a colourless face. 

"Can't you bear to hear of blood? You know, it 
was only one naughty woman out of the world. The 
clergyman of the parish didn't refuse to give her decent 
burial. We are Christians! Hurrah!" 

She cheered, and laughed. A lurid splendour glanced 
about her like lights from the pit 

"Pledge me, Dick! Drink, and recover yourself. 
Who minds? We must all die — the good and the bad. 
Ashes to ashes — dust to dust — and wine for living lips! 
That's poetry — almost Sentiment: *May we never say 
die tili weVe drunk our fill!' Not bad — eh? A little 
vulgär, perhaps, by Jove! Do you think me horrid?" 

"Where's the wine?" Richard shouted. He drank a 
couple of glasses in succession, and stared about Was 
he in hell, witb a lost soul raving to him? 
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"Nobly spoken! and nobly acted upon, my brave 
Dick! Now we'U be companions. *She wished that 
Heaven had made her such a man.' Ah, Dick! Dick! 
too late! too late!" 

Softly feil her voice. Her eyes threw slanting beams. 

"Do you See this?" 

She pointed to a symbolic golden anchor studded 
with gems and coiled with a rope of hair in her bosom. 
It was a gift of his. 

"Do you know when I stole' the lock? Foolish 
Dick! you gave me an anchor without a rope. Come 
and see." 

She rose from the table, and threw herseif on the sofa. 

"Don't you recognize your own hair? I should 
know a thread of mine among a million." 

Something of the strength of Samson went out of 
him as he inspected his hair on the bosom of Delilah. 

"And you knew nothing of it! You hardly know it 
now you see it! What couldn't a woman steal from 
you? But you're not vain, and that's a protection. 
You're a miracle, Dick: a man that's not vain! Sit here." 
She curled up her feet to give him place on the sofa. 
"Now let US talk hke friends that part to meet no more. 
You found a ship with fever on board, and you weren't 
afraid to come alongside and keep her Company. The 
fever isn't catching, you see. Let us mingle our tears 
together. Ha! ha! a man said that once to me. The 
hypocrite wanted to catch the fever, but he was too old. 
How old are you. Dick?" 

Richard pushed a few months forward. 

"Twenty-one? You just look it, you blooming 
boy. Now teil me my age, Adonis! — Twenty — whai?^* 

Richard had given the lädy twenty-five years. 

She laughed violently. "You don't pay complimentSt 
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Dick. Best to be honest! Guess again. You don't 
like to? Not twenty-five, or twenty-four, or twenty-three, 
or — see how he begins to stare! — twenty-two. Just 
twenty-one, my dear. I think my birthday's somewhere 
in next month. Why, look at me, close — closer. Have 
I a wrinkle?'' 

"And when, in heaven's name!..." he stopped short 

"I understand you. When did I commence for to 
live? At the ripe age of sixteen I saw a nobleman in 
despair because of my beauty. He vowed he'd die. I 
didn't want him to do that. So to save the poor man 
for his family, I ran away with him, and I dare say they 
didn't appreciate the sacrifice, and he soon forgot to, if 
he ever did. It's the way of the world!" 

"Where's the wine?" cried Richard. He seized some 
dead Champagne, emptied the bottle into a tumbler, and 
drank it off. 

John footman entered to clear the table, and they 
were left without further interruption. 

"Bella! Bella!" Richard uttered in a deep sad voice, 
as he walked the room. 

She leaned on her arm, her hair crushed against a 
reddened cheek, her eyes half-shut and dreamy. 

"Bella!" he dropped beside her. "You are unhappy." 

She blinked and yawned, as one who is awaked 
suddenly. "I think you spoke," said she. 

"You are unhappy, Bella. You can't conceal it. 
Your laugh sounds like madness. You must be un- 
happy. So young, too! Only twenty-one!" 

"What does it matter? Who cares for me?" 

The mighty pity falling from his eyes took in her 
whole shape. She did not mistake it for tendemess, as 
another would have done. 

"Who cares for you, Bella? I do. What makes my 

T/u Ordeal of R. Frvtrel 21. I4 
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misery now, but to see you there, and know of no way 
of helping you? Father of mercy! it seems too much 
to have to stand by powerless while such a min is 
going on!" 

Her band was sbaken in bis by the passion of tor- 
ment with wbich bis frame quaked. 

Involuntarily a tear started between ber eyelids. Sbe 
glanced up at bim quickly, tben looked down, drew ber 
band from bis, and smootbed it, eyeing it. 

"Bella! you bave a fatber alive?" 

**A linendraper, dear. He wears a wbite neck-clotb." 

Tbis article of apparel instantaneously cbanged tbe 
tone of tbe conversation, for he, rising abruptly, nearly 
squashed tbe lad/s lap-dog, wbose squeaks and howls 
were piteous, and demanded tbe most fervent caresses 
of its mistress. It was: "Ob, my poor pet Mumpsy, and 
he didn't like a nasty great big ugly heavy foot on bis 
poor soft silky — mum — mum — back, he didn't, and he 
soodn't, that he — mum — mum — soodn't; and he cried 
out, and knew tbe place to come to, and was ob so 
sorry for wbat bad bappened to bim — mum — mum — 
mum — and now he was going to be made happy, bis 
mistress make bim happy — mum — mum — mum — 
moo-o-o-o." 

"Yes!" Said Richard savagely, from the other end of 
the room, "you care for the happiness of your dog." 

"A course se does," Mumpsy was simperingly assured 
in the thick of bis silky üanks. 

Richard looked for bis hat Mumpsy was deposited 
on the sofa in a twinkling. 

"Now," Said the lady, "you must come and beg 
Mumps/s pardon wbether you meant to do it or no, 
because little doggies can't teil that — bow should they? 
And there's poor Mumpsy thinking you're a great ter- 
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rible rival that tries to squash him all flat to nothing on 
purpose, pretending you didn't see; and he's trembling, 
poor dear wee pet! And I may love my dog, sir, if I 
like; and I do; and I won't have him ill-treated, for he's 
never been jealous of you, and he is a darling, ten times 
truer than men, and I love him fifty times better. So 
come to him with me." 

First a smile changed Richard's face; then laughing 
a melancholy laugh, he surrendered to her humour, 
and went through the form of begging Mumps/s pardon. 

"The dear dog! I do believe he saw we were get- 
ting dull," Said she. 

*'And immolated himself intentionally? Noble animal!" 

"Well, we'll act as if we thought so. Let us be gay, 
Richard, and not part like ancient fogies. Where's your 
fun? You can rattle; why don't you? You haven't seen 
me in one of my characters — not Sir Julius: wait a 
couple of minutes." She ran out. 

A white visage reappeared behind a spring of flame. 
Her black hair was scattered over her Shoulders and feil 
half across her brows. She moved slowly, and came up 
to him, fastening weird eyes on him, pointing a finger 
at the region of witches. Sepulchral cadences accom- 
panied the representation. He did not listen, for he 
was thinking what a deadly charming and exquisitely 
horrid witch she was. Something in the way her under- 
lids worked seemed to remind him of a forgotten pic- 
ture; but a veil hung on the picture. There could be 
no analogy, for this was beautiful and devilish, and 
that, if he remembered rightly,! ^^id the beauty of seraphs. 

His reflections and her Performance were stayed by 
a shriek. The spirits of wine had run over the plate 
she held to the floor. She had the coolness to put the 
plate down on the table, while he stamped out the flame 

14* 
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on the carpet. Again she shrieked: she thought she was 
on fire. He feil on his knees and clasped her skirts all 
round, drawing his arms down them several times. 

Still kneeling, he looked up, and asked: "Do you 
feel safe now?" 

She bent her face glaring down tili the ends of her 
hair touched his cheek. 

Said she, "Do you?" 

Was she a witch verily? There was sorcery in her 
breath; sorcery in her hair: the ends of it stung him 
like little snakes. 

"How do I do it, Dick?" She flung back laughing. 

"Like you do everything, Bella," he said, and took 
a breath. 

"There! I won't be a witch; I won't be a witch; 
they may burn me to a cinder, but I won't be a witch!" 

She sang, throwing her hair about, and stamping 
her feet. 

"I suppose I look a figure. I must go and tidy myself." 

"No, don't change. I like to see you so." He gazed 
at her with a mixture of wonder and admiration. "I can't 
think you the same person — not even when you laugh." 

"Richard," her tone was serious, "you were going to 
speak to me of my parents." 

"How wild and awful you looked, Bella!" 

"My father, Richard, was a very respectable man." 

"Bella, you'll haunt me like a ghost." 

"My mother died in my infancy, Richard." 

"Don't put up your hair, Bella." 

"I was an only child!" 

Her head shook sorrowfully at the glistening fire- 
irons. He followed the abstracted intentness of her 
look, and came upon her words. 

"Ah, yes! speak of your father, Bella. Speak of him." 



i 
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" Shall I haunt you, and come to your bedside, and 
cry: "Tis time!'?" 

"Dear Bella! if you will teil me where he lives, I 
will go to him. He shall receive you. He shall not 
refuse — he shall forgive you." 

"If I haunt you, you can't forget me, Richard.'* 

"Let me go to your father, Bella — let me go to him 
to-morrow. TU give you my time. It's all I can give. 
Oh, Bella! let me save you." 

"So you like me best dishevelled, do you, you 
naughty boy! Ha! ha!" and away she burst from him, 
and up flew her hair, as she danced across the room, 
and feil at füll length on the sofa. 

He feit giddy; bewitched. 

"We'U talk of everyday things. Dick," she called to 
him from the sofa. "It's our last evening. Our last? 
Heigho! It makes me sentimental. How's that Mr. 
Ripson, Pipson, Nipson? — it's not complimentary, but I 
can't remember names of that sort. Why do you have 
friends of that sort? He's not a gentleman. Better, is 
he? Well, he's rather too insignificant for me. Why do 
you sit off there? Come to me instantly. There-^Fll 
sit up, and be proper, and you'll have plenty of room. 
Talk, Dick!" 

He was reflecting on the fact that her eyes were 
brown. They had a haughty sparkle when she pleased, 
and when she pleased a soft languor circled them. Ex- 
citement had dyed her cheeks deep red. He was a 
youth, and she an enchantress. He a hero: she a 
female will o' the wisp. 

The eyes were languid now, set in rosy colour. 

"You will not leave me yet, Richard? not yet?" 

He had no thought of departing. 

*'It's our last night — I suppose it's our last hour to- 
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gether in this world — and I don't want to meet you in 
the next, for poor Dick will have to come to such a 
very very disagreeable place to make the visit" 

He grasped her hand at this. 

"Yes, he will! too true! can't be helped: They say 
Fm handsome." 

"You're lovely, Bella." 

She drank in his homage. 

"Well, we'll admit it His Highness below likes 
lovely women, I hear say. A gentleman of taste! You 
don't know all my accomplishments yet, Richard." 

"I shan't be astonished at anything new, Bella." 

"Then hear, and wonder." Her voice troUed out 
some lively roulades. "Don't you think he'll make me 
his prima donna below? It's nonsense to teil me there's 
no singing there. And the atmosphere will be favourable 
to the voice. No damp^ you know. You saw the piano 
— why didn't you ask me to sing before? I can sing 
Italian. I had a master — who made love to me. I for- 
gave him because of the music-stool — men can't help it 
on a music-stool, poor dears!" 

She went to the piano, Struck the notes, and sang; 

"'My heart, my hcart— I think *t will break.' 

"Because Fm such a rake. I don't know any other 
reason. No; I hate sentimental songs. Won't sing that 
Ta-tiddy-tiddy-iddy — a . . . e! How ridiculous those 
women were, Coming home from Richmond! 

•* *Once the sweet romance of story 

Clad thy moving form with grace : 
Once the world and all its glory 

Was but framework to thy face. 
Ah , too fiaiir I — ^what I remember, 

Might my soul recall — ^but no I 
To the winds thb wretched ember 

Of a fire that falls so low I ' 

"Hum! don't much like that Tum-te-tum-tum— 
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accanto al fuoco — heigho! I don't want to show ofF, 
Dick — or to break down — so I won't try that. 

** • Oh I but for thee , Oh I but for thce, 
I might have been a happy wife. 
And nursed a baby on my Icnee, 
And never blushed to give it Ufe.' 

"I used to sing that when I was a girl, sweet Richard, 
and didn't know at all, at all, what it meant. Mustn't 
sing that sort of song in Company. We*re oh! so proper 
— even we! 

" ' If I had a hiisband , what think you Fd dof 
I'd make it my busmess to keep him a lover : 
For when a young gentleman ceases to woo, 
Some other amiisement he'll quickly discover.' 

"For such are young gentlemen made of — made of: 
such are young gentlemen made of!" 

After this trifling she sang a Spanish ballad sweetly. 
He was in the mood when the imagination intensely 
vivifies everything. Mere suggestions of music sufficed. 
The lady in the ballad had been wronged. Lo! it was 
the lady before him; and soft homs blew; he smelt the 
languid night-flowers; he saw the stars crowd large and 
close above the arid piain; this lady leaning at her 
Windows desolate, pouring out her abandoned heart. 

Heroes know little what they owe to Champagne. 

The lady wandered to Venice. Thither he followed 
her at a leap. In Venice she was not happy. He was 
prepared for the misery of any woman anywhere. But, 
oh! to be with her! To glide with phantom-motion 
through throbbing streets; past houses muffled in shadow 
and gloomy legends; under storied bridges; past palaces 
charged with füll life in dead quietness; past grand old 
towers, colossal Squares, gleaming quays, and out, and 
on with her, on into the silver infinity shaking over seas! 

Was it the Champagne? the music? or the poetry? 
Something of the two former, perhaps: but most the 
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enchantress plajring upon him. How many instruments 
cannot clever women play upon at the same moment! 
And this enchantress was not too clever, or he might 
have feit her touch. She was no longer absolutely bent 
on winning him, or he might have seen a manoeuvre. 
She liked him — liked none better. She wished him well. 
Her pique was satisfied. Still he was handsome, and he 
was going. What she liked him for, she rather — very 
slightly — wished to do away with, or see if it could be 
done away with: just as one wishes to catch a pretty 
butterfly, without hurting its pattemed wings. No härm 
intended to the innocent insect, only pne wants to in- 
spect it thoroughly, and enjoy the marvel of it, in one's 
tender possession, and have the felicity of thinking one 
could crush it, if one would. 

He knew her what she was, this lady. In Seville, or 
in Venice, the spot was on her. Sailing the pathways 
of the moon it was not celestial light that illumined her 
beauty. Her sin was there: but in dreaming to save, he 
was soft to her sin— drowned it in deep mournfulness. 

Silence, and the rustle of her dress, awoke him from 
his musing. She swam wave-like to the sofa. She was 
at his feet 

"I have been light and careless to-night, Richard. 
Oi course I meant it. I must be happy with my best 
friend going to leave me." 

Those witch underlids were working brightly. 

"You will not forget me? and I shall try . . . try . . ." 

Her lips twitched. She thought him such a very 
handsome fellow. 

"If I change — if I can change ... 0hl if you could 
know what a net Fm in, Richard!" 

Now at those words, as he looked down on her 
baggard loveliness, not divine sorrow but a devouring 
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jealousy sprang like fire in his breast, and set him rock- 
ing with horrid pain. He bent closer to her pale be- 
seeching face. Her eyes still drew him down. 
"Bella! No! no! promise me! swear it!" 
"Lost, Richard! lost for ever! give me up!" 
He cried: "I never will!" and strained her in his 
arms, and kissed her passionately on the lips. 

She was not acting now as she sidled and slunk her 
half-averted head with a kind of maiden shame under 
his arm, sighing heavily, weeping, clinging to him. It 
was wicked truth. 

Not a Word of love between them! 
Was ever hero in this fashion won? 

CHAPTER XII. 

The little Bird and the Falcon : a Berry to the Rescue 1 

At a season when the pleasant south-westem island 
has few attractions to other than invalids and hermits 
enamoured of wind and rain, the potent nobleman, Lord 
Mountfalcon, still lingered there to the disgust of his 
friends and special parasite. "Mount's in for it again," 
they Said among themselves. "Hang the women!" was 
a natural sequence. For, don't you see, what a shame 
it was of the women to be always kindling such a very 
inflammable subjectl All understood that Cupid had 
twanged his bow, and transfixed a peer of Britain for 
the fiftieth time: but none would perceive, though he 
vouched for it with his most eloquent oaths, that this 
was a totally düferent case from the antecedent ones. 
So it had been swom to them too frequently before. He 
was as a man with mighty tidings, and no language: 
intensely communicative, but inarticulate. Good round 
oaths had formerly compassed and expounded his noble 
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emotions. They were now quite beyond the comprehen* 
sion of blasphemy, even when emphasized, and by this 
the poor lord divinely feit the case was different. There 
is something impressive in a great human hulk writhing 
under the unutterable torments of a mastery he cannot 
contend with, or account for, or explain by means of 
intelligible words. At first he took refuge in the depths 
of his contempt for women. Cupid gave him line. When 
he had come to vent his worst of them, the fair face 
stamped on his brain beamed the more triumphantly: so 
the harpooned whale rose to the surface, and afler a 
few convulsions, surrendered his huge length. My lord 
was in loye with Richard's young wife. He gave proofs 
of it by burying himself beside her. To her, could she 
have seen it, he gave further proofs of a real devotion, 
in affecting, and in her presence feeling, nothing beyond 
a lively interest in her well-being. This wonder, that 
when near her he should be cool and composed, and 
when away from her wrapped in a tempest of desires, 
was matter for what powers of cogitation the heavy 
nobleman possessed. 

The Honourable Peter, tired of his joumeys to and 
fro, urged him to press the business. Lord Mountfalcon 
was wiser, or more scrupulous than his parasite. Almost 
every evening he saw Lucy. The inexperienced little 
wife apprehended no härm in his visits. Moreover, Richard 
had commended her to the care of Lord Mountfalcon, and 
Lady Judith. Lady Judith had left the island for London: 
Lord Mountfalcon remained. There could be no härm. 
If she had ever thought so, she no longer did. Secretly, 
perhaps, she was flattered. Lord Mountfalcon was as 
well educated as it is the fortune of the run of titled 
eider sons to be: he could talk and instruct: he was a 
lord: and he let her undferstand that he was wicked, 
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very wicked, and that she improved him. The heroine, 
in common with the hero, has her ambition to be of 
use in the world — to do some good: and the task of 
reclaiming a bad man is extremely seductive to good 
women. Dear to their tender bosoms as old china is a 
bad man they are mending! Lord Mountfalcon had 
none of the arts of a libertine: his gold, his title, and 
his person, had hitherto preserved him from having long 
to sigh in vain, or sigh at all, possibly: the Honourable 
Peter did his villanies for him. No alarm was given to 
Lucy's pure instinct, as might have been the case had 
my lord been over-adept. It was nice in her martyrdom 
to have a true friend to support her, and really be able 
to do something for that friend. Too simple-minded to 
think much of his lordship's position, she was yet a 
woman. "He, a great nobleman, does not scorn to 
acknowledge me, and think something of me,'* may have 
been one of the half-thoughts passing through her now 
and then, as she reflected in self-defence on the proud 
family she had married into. 

January was watering and freezing old earth by 
turns, when the Honourable Peter travelled down to the 
sun of his purse with great news. He had no sooner 
broached his lordship's immediate weakness, than Mount- 
falcon began to plunge like a heavy dragoon in diffi- 
culties. He swore by this and that he had come across 
an angel for his sins, and would do her no hurt The 
next moment he swore she must be his, though she 
cursed like a cat. His lordship's illustrations were not 
choice. "I haven't advanced an inch," he groaned. 
"Brayder! upon my soul, that little woman could do 
anything with me. By heaven! Pd marry her to-morrow, 
Here I am, seeing her every day in the week out or in, 
and what do you think she gets me to talk about? — 
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— history! Isn't it enough to make a fellow mad? and 
there am I lecturing like a prig, and by heaven! while 
I'm at it I feel a pleasure in it; and when I leave the 
house I should feel an immense gratification in shooting 
somebody. What do they say in town?" 

"Not much," Said Brayder significantly. 

"When's that fellow — her husband — Coming down?'* 

"I rather hope weVe settled him for life, Mount" 

Nobleman and parasite exchanged looks. 

"How d'ye mean?" 

Brayder hummed an air, and broke it to say: "He's 
in for Don Juan at a gallop, that's all." 

"The deuce! Has Bella got him?" Mountfalcon 
asked with eagemess. 

Brayder handed my lord a letter. It was dated 
from the Sussex coast^ signed "Richard," and was 
worded thus: 

"My beautiful Devil! 

"Since we're both devils together, and have found 
each other out, come to me at once, or I shall be going 
somewhere in a hurry. Come, my bright hell-star! I 
ran away from you, and now I ask you to come to me! 
You have taught me how devils love, and I can't do 
without you. Come an hour after you receive this." 

Mountfalcon turned over the letter to see if there 
was anything more. "Complimentary love-epistle!" he 
remarked, and rising from his chair and striding about, 
muttered, "The dog! how infamously he treats his wife!" 

"Very bad," said Brayder. 

"How did you get hold of this?" 

"Strolled into Bella's dressing-room, waiting for her 
— turned over her pincushion hap-hazard. You know 
her trick." 

"By Jove! I think that girl does it on purpose* 
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Thank heaven! I haven't written her any letters for an 
age. Is she going to him?" 

"Not she! But it's odd, Mount! — did you ever know 
her refuse money before? She tore up the cheque in 
style, and presented me the fragments with two or three 
of the delicacies of language she learnt at your Aca- 
demy. I rather like to hear a woman swear. It em- 
bellishes her!" 

Mountfalcon took counsel of his parasite as to the 
end the letter could be made to serve. Both conscien- 
tiously agreed that Richard's behaviour to his wife was 
infamous, and that he at least deserved no mercy. "But," 
Said his lordship, "it won't do to show the letter. At 
first she '11 be swearing it's false, and then she '11 stick to 
him closer. I know the sluts." 

"The rule of contrary," said Brayder, carelessly. "She 
must see the trahison with her eyes. They believe their 
eyes. There's your chance, Mount You step in: you 
give her revenge and consolation — two birds at one 
shot. That's what they like." 

"You're an ass, Brayder," the nobleman exclaimed. 
"You 're an infernal blackguard. You talk of this little 
woman as if she and other women were all of a piece. 
I don't see anything I gain by this confounded letter. 
Her husband's a brüte — that's clear.'' 

"Will you leave it to me, Mount?" 

"Be damned before I do!" muttered my lord. 

"Thank you. Now see how this will end. You're 
too soft, Mount. You '11 be made a fool of." 

"I teil you, Brayder, there's nothing to be done. If 
I carry her off — I've been on the point of doing it every 
day — what '11 come of that? She '11 look — I can't stand 
her eyes — I shall be a fool — worse off with her than I 
am now." 
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Mountfalcon yawned despondently. "And what do 
you think?" he pursued. "Isn't it enough to make a 
fellow gnash his teeth? She's . . " he mentioned some- 
thing in an underbreath, and tumed red as he said it. 

"Hm!" Brayder put up his mouth and rapped the 
handle of his cane on his chin. "That's disagreeable, 
Mount. You don't exactly want to act in that character. 
You haven't got a diploma. Bother!" 

"Do you think I love her a bit less?" broke out my 
lord in a frenzy. "By heaven! I'd read to her by her 
bedside, and talk that infernal history to her, if it pleased 
her, all day and all night." 

"You're evidently graduating for a midwife, Mount." 

The nobleman appeared silently to accept the im- 
putation. 

"What do they say in town?" he asked again. 

Brayder said the sole question was, whether it was 
maid, wife, or widow. 

"ril go to her this evening," Mountfaulcon resumed, 
after — to judge by the cast of his face — reflecting deeply. 
"Fll go to her this evening. She shäll know what in- 
fernal torment she makes me suffer." 

"Do you mean to say she don't know it?" 

"Hasn't an idea^ — thinks me a friend. And so, by 
heaven! TU be to her." 

"A — hm!" went the Honourable Peter. "This way 
to the sign of the Green Man, ladies!" 

"Do you want to be pitched out of the window, 
Brayder?" 

"Once was enough, Mount The Salvage Man is 
streng. I may have forgotten the trick of alighting on 
my feet. There — there! TU be sworn she's excessively 
innocent, and thinks you a disinterested friend." 

"ril go to her this evening," Mountfalcon repeated. 
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"She shall Icnow what damned misery it is to see her in 
such a Position. I can't hold out any longer. Deceit's 
horrible to such a girl a§ that. Fd rather have her 
cursing me than — " 

"Caressing?" theHonourable Peter ventured to suggest. 

• "Speaking and looking as she does," continued my 

lord, not heeding him. "Dear little girl! — she's only a 

child. You haven't an idea how sensible tha,t little wo- 

man is." 

"Have you?*' inquired the cunning one. 

"My belief is, Brayder, that there are angels among 
women," said Mountfalcon, evading his parasite's eye 
as he spoke. 

To the World Lord Mountfalcon was the tiioroughly 
wicked man; his parasite simply ingenuously dissipated. 
Füll many a man of God had thought it the easier task 
to reclaim the Honourable Peter. 

Lucy received her noble friend by firelight that even- 
ing, and sat much in the shade. She offered to have 
the candles brought in. He begged her to allow the 
room to remain as it was. "I have something to say to 
you," he observed with a certain solemnity. 

"Yes — to me?" said Lucy quickly. 

Lord Mountfalcon knew he had a great deal to say, but 
how to say it, and what it exactly was, he did not know, 

"You conceal it admirably," he began, "but you 
must be very lonely here — I fear, unhappy." 

"I should have been lonely, but for your kindness, 
my lord," said Lucy. "I am not unhappy." Her face 
was in shade and could not belie her. 

"Is there any help that one who would really be 
your friend might give you, Mrs. Feverel?" 

"None indeed that I know of," Lucy rcpli^d. "Who 
can help us to pay for our sins?" 
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"At least you may permit me to endeavour to pay 
my debts, since you have helped me to wash out some 
of my sins." 

"Ah, my lord!" said Lucy, not displeased. It is 
sweet for a woman to believe she had drawn the ser- 
penfs teeth. 

"I teil you the truth," Lord Mountfalcon went on. 
"What object could I have in deceiving you? I know 
you quite above flattery — so different from other women!" 

"Oh, pray do not say that," interposed Lucy. 

"According to my experience, then." 

"But you say you have met such — such very bad 
women." 

"I have. And now that I meet a good one, it is my 
misfortune." 

"Your misfortune, Lord Moimtfalcon?*' 

"Yes, and I might say more." 

His lordship held impressively mute. 

"How Strange men are!" thought Lucy. "He has 
some unhappy secret" 

Tom Bakewell, who had a habit of Coming into the 
room on various pretences during the nobleman's visits, 
put a stop to the revelation, if his lordship intended to 
make any. 

When*they were alone again, Lucy said, smiling: 
"Do you know, I am always ashamed to ask you to 
begin to read." 

Mountfalcon stared. "To read? — oh! ha! yes!" he 
remembered his evening duties. "Very happy, Tm sure. 
Let me see. Where were we?" 

"The life of the Emperor Julian. But indeed I feel 
quite ashamed to ask you to read, my lord. It's new to 
me; like a new world — hearing about Emperors, and 
armies, and things that really have been on the earth 
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we walk upon. It fills my mind. But it must have 
ceased to interest you, and I was thinking that I would 
not tease you any more." 

"Your pleasure is mine, Mrs. Feverel. 'Pon my 
honour, I'd read tili I was hoarse, to hear your remarks." 

"Are you laughing at me?" 

«Do I look so?" 

Lord Mountfalcon had fine füll eyes, and by merely 
dropping the lids he could appear to ehdow them with 
mental expression. 

"No, you are not " said Lucy. "I must thank you 
for your forbearance." 

The nobleman went on his honour loudly. 

Now it was an object of Lucy's to have him reading; 
för his sake, for her sake, and for somebody eise's sake; 
which somebody eise was probably considered first in 
the matter. When he was reading to her, he seemed to 
be legitimizing his presence there; and though she had 
no doubts or suspicions whatever, she was easier in her 
heart while she had him employed in that office. So 
she rose to fetch the book, laid it open on the table at 
his lordship's elbow, and quietly waited to ring for 
candles when he should be willing to commence. 

That evening Lord Mountfalcon could not get him- 
self up to the farce, and he feit a pity for the strangely 
innocent unprotected child with anguish hanging over 
her, that withheld the words he wanted to speak, or in- 
sinuate. He sat silent and did nothing. 

"What I do not like him for," said Lucy meditative- 
ly, <*is his changing his religion. He would have been 
such a hero, but for that I could have loved him." 

" Who is it you could have loved, Mrs. Feverel?" Lord 
Mountfalcon asked. 

«The Emperor Julian.'* 

The OtdetU of R. FevereL IL 15 
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"Oh! the Emperor Julian! Well, he was an apostate: 
but then, you know, he meant what he was about He 
didn't even do it for a woman." 

"For a woman!" cried Lucy. "What man would for 
JSL woman?" 

«I would." 

"You, Lord Mountfalcon?" 

"Yes. Fd turn Catholic to-morrow." 

"You make me very unhappy if you say that, my lord." 

"Then TU unsay it" 

Lucy slightly shuddered. She put her band upon 
the bell to ring for lights. 

"Do you reject a convert, Mrs. Feverel?" said the 
nobleman. 

"Oh yes! yes! I do. One who does not give his 
conscience I would not have." 

"If he gives his heart and body, can he give more?" 

Lucy's band pressed the bell. She did not like the 
doubtful light with one who was so unscrupulous. Lord 
Mountfalcon had never spoken in this way before. He 
spoke better, too. She missed the aristocratic twang in 
his voice, and the hesitation for words, and fluid lordli- 
ness with which he rolled over difficulties in Speech. 

Simultaneously with the sounding of the bell the 
door opened, and presented Tom Bakewell. There was 
a double knock at the same instant at the street-door. 
Lucy delayed to give Orders. 

"Can it be a letter, Tom? — so late!" she said, chang- 
ing colour. "Pray run and see." 

"That an't a powst," Tom remarked, as he obeyed 
his mistress. 

"Are you very anxious for a letter, Mrs. Feverel?" 
Lord Mountfalcon inquired. 
"Oh, nol — yes, I am, very!" said Lucy. Her quick 
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ear caught the tones of a voice she remembered. "That 
dear old thing has come to see me," she cried, starting up. 

Tom ushered a bunch of black satin into the room. 

**Mrs. Berryl" said Lucy, running up to her and 
kissing her. 

"Me, my darlinM" Mrs. Berry, breathless and rosy 
with her joumey, returned the salute. "Me truly it is, 
in fault of a better, for I ain't one to stand by and give 
the devil his license — roamin'l and the salt sure enough 
have spilte my bride-gown at the beginnin', which ain't 
the best sign. Bless ye! — Oh, here he is." She beheld 
a male figure in a chair by the half light, and swung 
round to address him. "You bad man!" she held aloft 
one of her fat fingers, "IVe come on ye like a bolt, I 
have, and goin' to make ye do your duty, naughty boyl 
But you're my darlin' babe," she melted, as was her 
custom, "and I'll never meet you and not give to ye the 
kiss of a mother." 

Before Lord Mountfalcon could find time to expos- 
tulate, the soft woman had him by the neck, and was 
down among his luxurious whiskers. 

"Ha!" She gave a smothered shriek, and feil back. 
"What hair's that?" 

Tom Bakewell just then illumined the transaction. 

"Oh, my gracious!" Mrs. Berry breathed with horrpr, 
"I been and kiss a stränge man!" 

Lucy, half-laughing, but in dreadful concem, begged 
the noble lord to excuse the woful mistake, 

"Extremely flattered, highly favoured, Fm sure," said 
his lordship, re-arranging his disconcerted moustache, 
"May I beg the pleasure of an introduction?" 

"My husband's dear old nurse — Mrs. Berry," said 
Lucy, taking her band to lend her countenance. "Lord 
Mountfalcon, Mrs. Berry." 

'5* 
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Mrs, Berry sought grace while she performed a series 
of apologetic bobs, and wiped the Perspiration from her 
forehead. "'M sure, my lord! 'm sure, my lord! had I 
'a known — your lordship know I never should 'a presume. 
Oh, dear! oh, dearl my lord! it was accidentals, quite, 
my lord ! mistakin' of your lordship for another. I never, 
never kiss a man but my babe and my Berry, never! no 
indeed! not bein' the woman to — " 

"Pray don't exclude me now," said the affable 
nobleman. 

Lucy put her into a chair: Lord Mountfalcon asked 
for an accourit of her passage over to the Island; re- 
ceiving distressingly füll particulars, by which it was re- 
vealed that the softness of her heart was only equalled 
by the weakness of her stomach. The recital calmed 
Mrs. Berry down. 

"Well, and where's my — where's Mr. Richard? 'yer 
husband, my dear?" Mrs. Berry turned from her tale to 
question. 

"Did you expect to see him here?" said Lucy in a 
broken voice. 

"And where eise, my love? since he haven't been 
Seen in London a whole fortnight?" 

Lucy did not speak, 

"We will dismiss the Emperor Julian tili to-morrow, 
I think," said Lord Mountfalcon rising, and bowing. 

Lucy gave him her band with mute thanks. He 
touched it distantly, embraced Mrs. Berry in a farewell 
bow, and was shown out of the house by Tom BakewelL 

The moment he was satisfactorily gone, Mrs. Berry 
threw up her arms. "Did ye ever know sich a horrid 
thing to go and happen to a virtous woman!" she ex- 
claimed. "I could cry at it, I could! To be gpin' and 
kissin' a stränge hairy man! Oh, dear me! what's comin' 
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next, I wonder? Whiskers! thinks I — for I know the 
touch 'o whiskers — 't ain't like other hair — whati have 
he growed a crop that sudden, I says to myself; and it 
kind o' flashed on me I been and made a awful mistake! 
and the lights come in, and I see that great hairy man 
— beggin' his pardon — nobleman, and if I could 'a dropped 
through the floor out o' sight o' men, drat 'em! they're 
al'ays in the way, that they are!" — 

"Mrs. Berry," Lucy checked her, "did you expect to 
find him here?" 

"Askin' that solemn!" retorted Berry. "What him? 
your husband?*' O' course I did! and you got him— 
soniewheres hid." 

"I have not heard from my husband for fifteen days," 
said Lucy, and her tears roUed heavily off her cheeks. 

"Not heer from himJ — fifteen daysl" Berry echoed. 

"Oh, Mrs. Berry! dear kind Mrs. Berry! have you no 
news? nothing to teil me? IVe bome it so long. They're 
cruel to me, Mrs. Berry. Oh! do you know if I have 
offended him — my husband? While he wrote I did not 
complain. I could live on his letters for years. But 
not to hear from him! To think I have ruined him, and 
that he repents! Do they want to take him from me? 
Do they want me dead? Oh, Mrs. Berry! IVe had no 
one to speak out my heart to all this time, and I cannot, 
cannot help crying, Mrs. Berry!" 

Mrs. Berry was incHned to be miserable at what she 
heard from Lucy's lips, and she was herseif füll of dire 
apprehension; but it was never this excellent creature's 
System to be miserable in Company. The sight of a 
sorrow that was not positive, and could not refer to 
proof, set her resolutely the otiier way. 

"Fiddle-faddle," she said. "l'd like to see him re- 
pent! He won't find anywheres a beauty like his own 
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dear Httle wife, and he know it Now, look you here, 
my dear — yöu blessed weepin' pet — the man that could 
see ye with that hair of yours there in ruins, and he 
backed by the law, and not rush into your arms and 
hold ye squeezed for life, he an't got much man in him, 
I say; and no one can say that of my habe! I was sayin', 
look here, to comfort ye — Oh, why, to be sure heVe got 
some surprise for ye. And soVe I, my lamb! Hark, 
now! His father've come to town, like a good reason- 
able man at last, to u-nite ye both, and bring your bodies 
together, as your hearts is, for everlastin*. Now ain't 
that news?" 

"Oh!" cried Lucy, "that takes my last hope away. 
I thought he had gone to his father." She burst into 
fresh tears. 

Mrs. Berry paused, disturbed. 

"Belike he's travellin' after him,'* she suggested. 

"Fifteen days, Mrs. Berry!" 

"Ah, fifteen weeks, my dear, after sich a man as that 
He*s a regulär meteor, is Sir Austin Feverel, Raynham 
Abbey. Well, so hark you here. I says to myself, that 
knows him- — for I did think my habe was in lus natural 
nest — I says, the bar'net '11 never write for you both to 
come up and beg forgiveness, so down FU go and fetch 
you up. For there was your mistake, my dear, ever to 
leave your husband to go away from ye one hour in a 
young marriage» It's dangerous, it^^s mad, it's wrong, 
and it's only to be righted by your obepn' of me, as I 
commands it: for I has my fits, though I am a soft 'un. 
Obey me, and ye '11 be happy to-morrow — or the next to it" 

Lucy was willing to see comfort. She was weary of 
her self-inflicted martyrdom, and glad to give herseif up 
to somebody eise's guidance utterly. 

"But why does he not write to me, Mrs. Berry?" 
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"'Cause, 'cause — ^who can teil the why of men, my 
dear? But that he love ye faithful, TU swear. Haven't 
he groan in my arms that he couldn't come to ye? — 
wesi wretch? Hasn't he swore how he loved ye to me, 
poor young man? But this is your fault, my sweet. 
Yes, it be. You should 'a foUowed my 'dvice at the 
fust — 'stead o' going into your 'eroics about this and 
t'other." Here Mrs. Berry poured forth fresh sentences 
on matrimony, pointed especially at young couples. **I 
should 'a been a fool if I hadn't suffered myself," she 
confessed, "so Fll thank my Berry if I makes you wise 
in season/' 

Lucy smoothed her ruddy plump cheeks, and gazed 
up affectionately into the soft woman's kind brown eyes. 
Endearing phrases passed from mouth to mouth. And 
as she gazed, Lucy blushed, as one who has something 
very secret to teil, very sweet, very stränge, but cannot 
quite bring herseif to speak it 

"Well! there's three men in my life I kissed," said 
Mrs. Berry, too much absorbed in her extraordinary 
adventure to notice the young wife's struggling bosom, 
"three men, and one a nobleman! He Ve got more 
whiskerthan my Berry. I wonder what the man thought. 
Ten to one he'U think, now, I was glad o' my chance — 
the/re that vain, whether they's lords or commons. 
How was I to know? I natural thinks none but her 
husband 'd sit in that chair. Ha! and in the dark? and 
alone with ye?" Mrs. Berry hardened her eyes, "and 
your husband away? What do this mean? Teil to me, 
child, what it mean his bein' here alone without ere a 
candle?" 

"Lord Mountfalcon is the only friend I have here," said 
Lucy. "He is very kind. He comes almost every evening." 

"Lord Muntfalcon — that's his name!" Mrs. Berry 
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exclaimed. "I been that flurried by the man, I didn*t 
mind it at first. He come every evenin', and your hus- 
band out o' sight! My goodness me! it's gettin' worse 
and worse. And what do he cqme for, now, ma'am? 
Now teil me candid what ye do together here in the 
dark of an evenin'" 

Mrs. Berry glanced severely. 

"Oh, Mrs. Berry! please not to speak in that way— I 
don't like it," said Lucy, pouting. 

"What do he come for, I ask?" 

"Because he is kind, Mrs. Berry. He sees me very 
lonely, and wishes to amuse me. And he teils me of 
things I know nothing about and" — 

"And wants to be a teachin' some of his things, 
mayhap," Mrs. Berry interrupted with a ruffled breast 

"You are a very ungenerous, suspicious, naughty old 
woman," said Lucy, chiding her. 

"And you're a silly, unsuspectin' little bird," Mrs. 
Berry retorted, as she retumed her taps on the cheek. 
"You haven't told me what ye do together, and what's 
his excuse for comin'." 

"Well, then, Mrs. Berry, almost every evening that 
he comes we read history, and he explains the battles, 
and talks to me about the great men. And he says 
Tm not silly, Mrs. Berry." 

"That's one bit o' lime on your wings, my bird. 
History, indeed! History to a young married lovely 
woman alone in the dark! a pretty history! Why, I 
know that man's name, my dear. He's notorious living 
rake, that Lord Muntfalcon. No woman's safe with him." 

"Ah, but he hasn't deceived me, Mrs. Berry. He has 
not pretended he was good." 

"More's his art," quoth the experienced dame, "So 
you read history together in the dark, my dear!" 
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**I was unwell to-night, Mrs. Berry. I wanted him 
not to see my face. Look! there's the book open ready 
for him when the candles come in. And now, you dear 
kind darling old thing, let me kiss you for Coming to 
me. I do love you* Talk of other things." 

"So we will," Said Mrs. Berry, softening to Lucy's 
caresses. "So let us. A nobleman, indeed! alone with 
a young wife in the dark, and she sich a beauty! I say 
this shall be put a stop to now and 'enceforth, on the 
spot, it shall! He won't meneuvle Bessy Berry with his 
arts. Therel I drop him. Tm dyin' for a cup o* tea, 
my dear." 

Lucy got up to to ring the bell, and as Mrs. Berry, 
incapable of quite dropping him, was continuing to say : 
"Let him go and boast I kiss him; he an't nothin' 
to be *shamed of in a chaste woman's kiss — unawares — 
which men don't get too often iii their lives, I can assure 
'em:" — her eye surveyed Lucy's figure. 

Lo, when Lucy returned to her, Mrs. Berry sur- 
rounded her with her arms, and drew her into feminine 
depths. "Oh, you blessed!" she cried in most mean- 
ing tone, "you good, lovin', proper little wife, you!" 

"What is it, Mrs. Berry?" lisps Lucy, opening the 
most innocent blue eyes. 

"As if /couldn't see, you pet! It was my flurry 
blindedme, orPd'a marked ye the fust shock. Thinkin* 
to deceive me!" 

Mrs. Beny's eyes spoke generations. Lucy's wavered; 
she coloured all over, and hid her face on the bounteous 
breast that mounted to her. 

"You're a sweet one," murmured the soft woman, 
patting her back, and rocking her. "You're a rose, 
you are! and a bud on your stalk. Haven't told a word 
to your husband, my dear?" she asked quickly. 
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Lucy shook her head, looking sly aiid shy. 

"That's right. We'U give him a surprise: let it 
come all at once on him, and thinks he — losin' breath 
— *I'm a father!' Nor a hint even you haven't give him?" 

Lucy kissed her, to indicate it was quite a secret. 

"Oh! you are a sweet one," said Bessy Berry, and 
rocked her more closely and lovingly. 

Then these two had a whispered conversation, from 
which let all of male persuasion retire a space nothing 
under one mile. 

Retuming, after a due interval, we see Mrs. Berry 
counting dates on her fingers' ends. Concluding the 
sum, she cries prophetically: "Now this right everything 
— a baby in the balance! Now I say this angel-infant 
come from on high. It's God's messenger, mylove! and 
it*s not wrong to say so. He thinks you worthy, or you 
wouldn't 'a had one — not for all the tryin' in the world, 
you wouldn't, and some tries hard enough, poor crea- 
tures! Now let us rejice and make merry! I'm for cryin' 
and langhin', one and the same. This is the blessed 
seal of matrimony, which Berry never stamp on me. 
It's be hoped it's a boy. Make that man a gran'father, 
and his gran'child a son, and you got him safe. Oh! 
this is whati call 'appiness, and TU have my tea a little 
stroiiger in consequence. I declare I could get tipsy to 
know this joyful news." 

So Mrs. Berry carolled. She had her tea a little 
strenger. Sheateand she drank: she rejoiced and made 
tnerry. The bliss of the chaste was hers. 

Says Lucy demurely: "Now you know why I read 
history, and that sort of books." 

"Do I?" replies Berry. "Belike I do. Since what 
you done's so good, my darlin', Fm agreeable to any- 
thing, A fig for all the lords! Tbey can't come anigh 
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a baby. You may read Voyages and Travels, my dear, 
and Romances, and Tales of Love and War. You cut 
the riddle in your own dear way, and that's all I cares for." 

"No, but you don't understand," persists Luqr. "I 
only read sensible books, and talk of serious things, be- 
cause I'm sure . . . because I have heard say . . . dear 
Mrs. Berry! don't you understand now?" 

Mrs. Berry smacked her knees. "Only to think of 
her bein' that thoughtful! and she a Catholic, too! Never 
teil me that people of one religion ain't as good as 
another, after that Why, you want to make him a 
historian, to be sure! And that rake of a lord whoVe 
been comin' here pläyin' at wolf, you been and made 
him — unbeknown to himself — sort o' tutor to the unbom 
blessed! Ha! ha! say that little women ain't got art ekal 
to the cunningest of 'em. Oh! I understand. Why, to 
be sure, didn't I know a lady, a widow of a clergyman: 
he was a pöstermost child, and afore his birth that wo- 
man read nothin' but Blair's *Grave' over and again, 
from the end to the beginnin*; — that 's a serious book! 
— veryhard readinM — and at four year of age that child 
that come of it reelly was the piousest infant! — he was 
like a little curate. His eyes was up; he talked so 
solemn." Mrs. Berry imitated the little curate's appearance 
and manner of speaking. "So she got her wish, for one!" 

But at this lady Lucy laughed. 

They chattered on happily tili bed-time. Lucy 
arranged for Mrs. Berry to sleep with her. "If it's not 
dreadfulto ye, my sweet, sleepin' beside a woman," said 
Mrs. Berry. "I know it were to me shortly after my 
Berry, and I feit it. It don't somehow seem nat'ral after 
matrimony — a woman in your bedl I was 'bliged t' ave 
somebody, for the cold sheets do give ye the creeps 
when you Ve been used tp that that's different" 
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Upstairs they went together, Lucy not sharing these 
objections. Then Lucy opened certain drawers, and 
exhibited pretty caps, and laced linen, all adapted for a 
very small body, all the work of her own hands; and 
Mrs. Berry praised them and her. "You been guessin' 
a boy — womanlike," she said. Then they cooed, and 
kissed, and undressed by the fire, and knelt at the bed- 
side, with their arms about each other, praying; both 
praying for the unbom child; and Mrs. Berry pressed 
Lucy*s waist the moment she was about to breathe the 
Petition to heaven to shield and bless that Coming life; 
and thereat Lucy closed to her, and feit a strong love 
for her. Then Lucy got into bed first, leaving Berry to 
put out the light, and before she did so, Berry leaned 
over her, and eyed her roguishly, saying, "I never see 
ye like this, but Vm half in love with ye myself, you 
blushin' beauty ! Sweet's your eyes, and your hair do 
take one so — lyin' back. I'd never forgive my father 
if he kep me away from ye four-and-twenty hours just 
Husband o' that!" Berry pointed at the young wife's 
loveliness. "Ye look so ripe with kisses, and there they 
are a-langishinM— . . . You never look so but in your 
bed, ye beauty! — ^just as it ought to be." Lucy had to 
pretend to rise to put out the light before Berry would 
give up her amorous chaste soliloquy. Then they lay 
in bed, and Mrs. Berry fondled her, and arranged for 
their departure to-morrow, and reviewed Richard's emo- 
tions when he came to hear he was going to be made 
a father by her, and hinted at Lucy's delicious shivers 
when Richard was again in his rightful place, which she, 
Bessy Berry, now usurped; and all sörts of amorous 
sweet things; enough to make one fancy the adage sub- 
verted, that stolen fruits are sweetest; she drew such 
glowing pictures of bliss within the law, and the limits 
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' of the conscience, tili at last, worn out, Lucy murmured 
"Peepy, dear Berry," and the soft woman gradually 
ceased her chirp. 

Bessy Berry did not sleep. She lay thinking of the 
sweet brave heart beside her, and listening to Lucy's 
breath as it came and went; squeezing the fair sleeper's 
band now and then, to e^sise her love as her reflections 
warmed. A storm of wind came howling over the Hamp- 
shire hills, and sprang white foam on the water, and shook 
the bare trees. It passed, leaving a thin cloth of snow 
on the wintry land, The moon shone brilliantly. Berry 
heard the house-dog bark, His bark was savage and 
pei^istent She was roused by the noise. By and by 
she fancied she heard a movement in the house; then it 
seemed to her that the house-door opened. She cocked 
her ears, and could almost make out voices in the mid- 
night stillness. She slipped from the bed, locked and 
bolted the door of the room, assured herseif of Lucy's 
iinconsciousness , and went on tiptoe to the window. 
The trees all stood white to the north; the ground glittered; 
the cold was keen. Berry wrapped her fat arms across her 
bosom, and peeped as close over into the garden as the 
Situation of the window permitted. Berry was a soft, 
not a timid, woman; and it happened this night that her 
thoughts were above the fears of the dark. She was 
sure of the voices; curiosity without a shade of alarm 
held her on the watch; and gathering bundles of her 
day-apparel round her neck and Shoulders, she silenced 
the chattering of her teeth as well as she could, and re- 
mained stationary. The low hum of the voices came 
to a break; something was said in a louder tone; the 
house-door quietly shut; a man walked out of the garden 
into the road. He paused opposite her window, and 
Berry let the blind go back to its place, and peeped 
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from behind an edge of it. He was in the shadow of 
thfe house, so that it was impossible to discem much of 
his figure. After some minutes he walked rapidly away, 
and Beny retumed to the bed an icicle, from which 
Lucy's limbf» sensitively shrank. 

Next moming Mrs. Berry asked Tom Bakewell if he 
had been disturbed in the night Tom, the mysterious, 
Said he had slept like a top. Mrs. Berry went into the 
garden. The snow was partially melted; all save one 
spot, just under the portal, and there she saw the print 
of a man's foot By some stränge guidance it occurred 
to her to go and find one of Richard's boots. She did 
so, and unperceived she measm'ed the sole of the boot 
in that solitary footmark. There could be no doubt that 
it fitted. She tried it from heel to toe a dozen times. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Clare*s Diary. 

Sir Austin Feverel had come to town with the se- 
renity of a philosopher who says, Tis now time; and the 
satisfaction of a man who has not arrived thereat 
without a struggle. He had almost forgiven his son. 
His deep love for him had well-nigh shaken loose from 
wounded pride g.nd more tenacious vanity. Stirrings of a re- 
mote sympathy for the creature who had robbed him of his 
son and hewed at his System, were in his heart of hearts. 
This he knew; and in his own mind he took credit for 
his softness. But the world must not suppose him soft; 
the World must think he was still acting on his System. 
Otherwise what would his long absence signify? — Some- 
thing highly unphilosophical. So, though love was strong, 
and was moving him to a straightforward course, the 
last tug of vanity drew him still aslant 

The Aphorist read himself so well, that to juggle 
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with himself was a necessity. As he wished the world 
to sce him, he beheld himself: one who entirely put 
aside mere personal feelings: one in whom parental 
duty, based on the science of life, was paramount: a 
Scientific Humanist, in short 

He was, therefore, rather surprised at a coldness in 
Lady Blandish's manner when he did appear. "At lastl" 
Said the lady, in a sad way that sounded reproachfully. 
Now the Scientific Humanist had, of course, nothing to 
reproach himself with. 

But where was Richard? 

Adrian positively averred he was not with his wife. 

"If he had gone,'' said the baronet, "he would have 
anticipated me by a few hours." 

This, when repeated to Lady Blandish, should have 
propitiated her, and shown his great forgiveness. She, 
however, sighed, and looked at him wistfuUy. 

Their converse was not happy and deeply intimate. 
Philosophy did not seem to catch her mind; and fine 
phrases encountered a rueful assent, more fiattering to 
their grandeur than to their influence. 

Days went by. Richard did not present himself. 
Sir Austin's pitch of self-command was to await the 
youth without signs of impatience. 

Seeing this, the lady told him her fears for Richard, 
and mentioned the rumour of him that was about. 

"If," Said the baronet, "this person, his wife, is what 
you paint her, I do not share your fears for him. I think 
too well of him. If she is one to inspire the sacredness 
of that Union, I think too well of him. It is impossible." 

The lady saw one thing to be done. 

"Call her to you," she said. "Have her with you 
at Raynham. Recognize her. It is the disunion and 
dpubt that so confuses him and drives him wild. I con- 
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fess to you I hoped he had gone to her. It seems not 
If she is with you his way will be clear. Will you do that?" 

Science is notoriously of slow movement. Lady 
Blandish's proposition was far too hasty for Sir Austin. 
Women, rapid by nature, have no idea of science. 

"We shall see her there in time, Emmeline. At prä- 
sent let it be between me and my son." 

He spoke loftily. In truth it offended him to be 
asked to do anything, when he had just brought himself 
to do so much. 

A month elapsed, and Richard appeared on the scene. 

The meeting between him and his father was not 
what his father expected, and had crooned over in the 
Welsh mountains, among the echoes of his Aphorisms. 
Richard shook his band respectfully, and inquired after 
his health with the common social solicitude. He then 
said: "During your absence, sir, I have taken the liberty, 
without Consulting you, to do something in which you 
are more deeply concemed than myself. I have taken 
upon myself to find out my mother and place her under 
my care. I trust you will not think I have done wrong. 
I acted as I thought best." 

Sir Austin replied: "You are of an age, Richard, to 
judge for yourself in such a case. I would have you 
simply beware of deceiving yourself in imagining that 
you considered any one but yourself in acting as you did." 

"I have not deceived myself, sir," said Richard, and 
the interview was over. Both hated an exposure of the 
feelings, and in that both were satisüed: but the baronet, 
as one who loves, hoped and looked for tones indicative 
of trouble and delight in the deep heart; and Richard 
gave him none of those. The young man did not even face 
him as he spoke: if their eyes met by Chance, Richard^s 
were defiantly cold. His whole bearing was changed. 
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"This rash marriage has altered him," said the very 
just man of science in life: and that meant: ''it has de- 
based him." 

He pursued his reflections. "I see in him the despe- 
rate maturity of a suddenly-ripened nature: and but for 
my faith that good work is never lost, what should I 
think of the toil of my years? Lost, perhaps, to me! 
lost to him! It may show itself in his children." 

The Philosopher, we may conceive, has contentment 
in benefiting embryos: but it was a somewhat bitter 
prospect to Sir Austin. Bitterly he feit the injury to himself. 

One little incident spoke well of Richard. A poor 
woman called at the hotel while he was missing. The 
baronet saw her, and she told him a tale that threw Chris- 
tian light on one part ofRichard's nature. But this might 
gratify the father in Sir Austin; it did not touch the 
man of science. A Feverel, his son, would not do less, 
he thought. He sat down deliberately to study his son. 

No definite observations enlightened him. Richard 
ate and drank; joked and laughed. He was generally 
before Adrian in calling for a fresh bottle. He talked 
easily of current topics : his gaiety did not sound forced. 
In all he did, nevertheless, there was not the air of a 
youth who sees a future before him. Sir Austin put 
that down. It might be carelessness, and wanton blood, 
for no one could say he had much on his mind. The 
man of science was not reckoning that Richard also 
might have leamed to act and wear a mask. Dead 
subjects — that is to say, people not on their guard -he 
covdd penetrate and dissect. It is by a rare chance, as 
scientific men well know, that one has an opportunity of 
examining the structure of the living. 
, However, that rare chance was granted to Sir Austin. 
They were engaged to dine with Mrs. Poria at the 

Thi Ordeal of R. Fevtrel IL 16 
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Foreys, and walked down to her in the afternoon, father 
and son arm-in-arm, Adrian beside them* Previously 
the offended father had condescended to inform his son 
that it would shortly be time for him to retum to his 
wife, indicating that arrangements would ultimately be 
ordered to receive her at Raynham. Richard had re- 
plied nothing; which might mean excess of gratitude, or 
hypocrisy in concealing his pleasure, or any one of the 
thousand shifts by which gratified human nature expresses 
itself when all is made to run smooth with it Now 
Mrs. Berry had her surprise ready charged for the young 
husband. She had Lucy in her own house waiting for 
him. Every day she expected him to call and be over- 
come by the rapturous surprise, and every day, Jmowing 
his habit of frequenting the park, she marched Lucy 
thither, under the plea that Master Richard, whom she 
had already christened, should have an airing. 

The round of the red winter sun was behind the 
bare Kensington chestnuts, when these two parties met 
Happily for Lucy and the hope she bore in her bosom, 
she was perversely admiring a fair horsewoman gallop- 
ing by at the moment. Mrs. Berry plucked at her gown 
once or twice to prepare her eyes for the shock, but 
Lucy's head was still half averted, and thihks Mrs. Berry, 
"Twon't hurt her if she go into his arms head foremost" 
They were close; Mrs. Berry performed the bob pre- 
liminary. Richard held her silent with a terrible face; 
he grasped her arm, and put her behind him. Other 
people intervened. Lucy saw nothing to account for 
Berry's excessive flutter. Berry threw it on the air and 
some breakfast bacon, which, she said, she knew in the 
moming while she ate it, was bad for the bile, and 
which probably was the cause of her bursting into tears, 
much to Lucy's astonishment 
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•'What you ate makes you cry, Mrs. Berry?'' 

"It's all — " Mrs. Berry pressed at her heart and 
leaned sideways, "it's all stomach, my dear. Don't ye 
mind," and becoming aware of her unfashionable be- 
haviour, she trailed off to the shelter of the elms. 

"You have a singular manner with old ladies," said 
Sir Austin to his son, after Berry had been swept aside. 
"Scarcely courteous. She behaved like a mad wöman, 
certainly. — Are you ill, my son?" 

Richard was death-pale, his strong form smitten 
through with weakness. The baronet sought Adrian's 
eye. Adrian had seen Lucy as they passed, and he had 
a glimpse of Richard's countenance while disposing of 
Berry. Had Lucy recognized them, he would have gone 
to her unhesitatingly. As she did not, he thought it 
well, under the circumstances, to leave matters as they 
were. He answered the baronet's look with a shrug. 

"Are you ill, Richard?" Sir Austin again asked his son. 

"Come on, sir! come on!" cried Richard. 

His father's further meditations, as they stepped 
briskly to the Foreys, gave poor Berry a character which 
one who lectures on matrimony, and has kissed but 
three men in her life, shrieks to hear the very title of. 

"Richard will go to his wife to-morrow," Sir Austin 
said to Adrian some time before they went in to dinner. 

Adrian asked him if he had chanced to see a young 
fair-haired lady by the side of the old one Richard had 
treated so peculiarly; and to the baronet's acknowledg- 
ment that he remembered to have observed such a per- 
son, Adrian said: "That was his wife, sir." 

Sir Austin could now dissect the living subject As 

if a bullet had tom open the young man's skull, and 

some blast of battle laid his palpitating Organization 

bare, he watched every motion of his brain and his heart; 

16 ♦ 
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and with the grief and terror of one whose mental habit 
was ever to pierce to extremes. Not altogether conscious 
that he had hitherto played with life, he feit that he was 
suddenly plunged into the stormful reality of it He 
projected to speak plainly to his son on all points that night 

"Richard is very gay," Mrs. Doria whispered her brother. 

"All will be right with him to-morrow," he replied; 
for the game had been in his hands so long, so long 
had he been the God of the machine, that having once 
resolved to speak plainly and to act, he was to a certain 
extent secure, bad as the thing to mend might be. 

"I notice he has a rather wild laugh — I don't exactly 
like his eyes," said Mrs. Doria. 

"You will see a change in him to-morrow," the man 
of science remarked. 

It was reserved for Mrs. Doria herseif to experience 
that change. In the middle of the dinner a telegraphic 
message from her son-in-law, worthy John Todhunter, 
reached the house, stating that Cläre was alarmingly ill, 
bidding her come instantly. She cast about for some 
one to accompany her, and fixed on Richard. Before 
he would give his consent for Richard to go, Sir Austin 
desired to speak with him apart, and in that interview 
he said to his son: "My dear Richard! it was my inten- 
tion that we should come to an understanding together 
this night. But the time is short — poor Helen cannot 
spare many minutes. Let me then say that you deceived 
me, and that I forgive you. We fix our seal on the past 
You will bring your wife to me when you retum." And 
very cheerfully the baronet looked down on the gene- 
rpus future he thus founded. 

"Will you have her at Raynham at once, sir?" said 
Richard. 

"Yes, my son, when you bring her/' 
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"Are you mocking me, sir?" 

"Pray, what do you mean?" 

"I ask you to receive her at once." 

"Well! the delay cannot be long. I do not apprehend 
Jiat you will be kept from your happiness many days." 

"I think it will be some time, sir!" said Richard, 
jighing deeply. 

^'And what mental freak is this that can induce you 
to postpone it and play with your first duty?" 

"What is my first duty, sir?" 

"Since you are married, to be with your wife/' 

"I have heard that from an old woman calledBerry!'' 
Said Richard to himself, not intending irony. 

"Will you receive her at once?" he asked resolutely. 

The baronet was clouded by his son's reception of 
liis graciousness. His grateful prospect had formerly 
been Richard's marriage — the culmination of his System. 
Richard had destroyed his participation in that He 
low looked for a pretty scene in recompenser — Richard 
ieading up his wife to him, and both being welcomed 
by him patemally, and so held one ostentatious minute 
n his embrace. 

He Said: "Before you retum, I demur to receiving her/' 

"Very well, sir," replied his son, and stood as if he 
lad spoken all. 

"Really you tempt me to fancy you already regret 
irour rash proceeding!" the baronet exclaimed; and the 
lext moment it pained him he had uttered the words, 
Richard's eyes were so sorrowfully fierce. It pained him, 
but he divined in that look a history, and he could not 
refrain from glancing acutely and asking: "Do you?" 

"Regret it, sir?" The questiön aroused one of those 
struggles in the young man's breast which a passionate 
storm of tears may still, and which sink like leaden 
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death into the soul when tears come not. Richard's 
eyes had the light of the desert 

"Do you?" his father repeated. "You tetnpt me — ^I 
almost fear you do." Attheüiought — forhe expressed his 
mind — the pity that he had for Richard was not pure gold. 

"Ask me what I think of her, sir! Ask me what she 
is! Ask me what it is to have taken one of God's pre- 
cious angels and chained her to misery! Ask me what it 
is to have plunged a sword into her heart, and to stand 
over her and see such a creature bleeding! Do I regret 
that? Why, yes, I do! Would you?" 

His eyes flew hard at his father under the ridge of 
his eyebrows. 

Sir Austin winced and reddened. Did he understand? 
There is ever in the mind's eye a certain wilfulness. We 
see and understand; we see and won't understand. 
' "Teil me why you passed by her as you did this 
afternoon," he said gravely: and in the same voice 
Richard answered: "I passed her because I could not 
do otherwise." 

"Your wife, Richard?" 

"Yes! my wife!" 
, "If she had seen you, Richard?" 

"God spared her that!" 

Mrs. Poria, bustling in practical haste, and bearing 
Richard's hat and greatcoat in her energetic hands, came 
between them at Ais juncture. Dimples of commisera- 
tion were in her cheeks while she kissed her brother's 
perplexed forehead. She forgot her trouble about Cläre, 
deploring his fatuity. 

Sir Austin was forced to let his son depart As of 
old, he took counsel with Adrian, and the wise youth 
was soothing. "Somebody has kissed him, sir, and the 
chaste boy can't get over it" This absurd Suggestion 
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did more to appease the baronet than if Adrian had 
given a veritable reasonable key to Richard's conduct 
It set him thinking that it might be a prudish strain in 
the young man's mind, due to the System in difficulties. 

"I may have been wrong in one thing," he said, with 
an air of the utmost doubt of it. "I, perhaps, was wrong 
in allowing him so müch liberty during his probation." 

Adrian pointed out to him that he had distinctly 
commanded it. 

"Yes, yes; that is on me." 

His was an order of mind that would accept the 
most burdensome charges, and by some species of mo- 
ral usury make a profit out of them. 

Cläre was little talked of. Adrian attributed the em- 
ployment of the telegraph to John Todhunter's uxorious 
distress at a toothache, or possibly the first Symptoms of 
an heir to his house. 

"That child's mind has disease in it. She is not 
sound," said the baronet 

On the door-step of the hotel, when they retumed, 
stood Mrs. Berry. Her wish to speak a few words with 
the baronet reverentially communicäted, she was ushered 
upstairs into his room. 

Mrs. Berry compressed her person in the chair she 
was beckoned to occupy. 

"Well, ma'am, you have something to say," observed 
the baronet, for she seemed loath to commence. 

"Wishin* I hadn't!" Mrs. Berry took him up, and 
mindful of the good rule to begin at the beginning, pur- 
sued: "I dare say, Sir Austin, you don't remember me, 
and I little thought when last we parted our meeting 'd 
be like this. Twenty year don't go over one without 
showin' it, no more than twenty ox. It's a might o' time, 
— twenty year! Leastways not quite twenty, it an't." 
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"Round figures are best," Adrian remarked. 

"In them round figures a be-loved son have growed 
up, and got himself married!" said Mrs. Berry, diving 
straight into the case. 

Sir Austin then leamt that he had before him the 
culprit who had assisted his son in that venture. It was 
a Stretch of his patience to hear himself addressed on a 
family matter, but he was naturally courteous. 

"He came to my house, Sir Austin, a stranger! If 
twenty year alters us as have knowed each other on the 
earth, how must they alter they that we parted with just 
come from heaven! And a heavenly habe he were! se 
sweet! se streng! so fat!" 

Adrian laughed aloud. 

Mrs. Berry bumped a curtsey to him in her chair, 
continuing: "I wished afore I spoke to say how thankful 
am I bound to be for my pension not cut short, as have 
ofiFended so, but that I know Sir Austin Feverel, Rayn- 
ham Abbey, ain't one o' them that likes to hear their 
good deeds pumlished. And a pension to me now, it's 
something more than it were. For a pension and pretty 
rosy cheeks in a maid, which I was — that's a bait many 
a man '11 bite, that won't so a forsaken wife!" 

"If you will speak to the point, ma'am, I will listen 
to you," the baronet interrupted her. 

"It's the beginnin* thafs the worst, and that's over, 
thank the Lord! So TU speak, Sir Austin, and say my 
say: — Lord speed me! Believin' our idees o' matrimony 
to be sim'lar, then, Fll say, once married — married for 
life! Yes! I don't even like widows. For I can't stop at 
the grave. Not at the tomb I can't stop. My husband^s 
my husband, and if Fm a body at the Resurrection, I 
say, speakin' humbly, my Berry is the husband o' my 
body; and to think of two claimin' of me then — it makes 
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me hot all ^over. Such is my notion of that State 'tween 
man and woman. No givin' in marriage, o* course I 
know, and if so I'm single." 

The baronet suppressed a smile. "Really, my good 
woman, you wander very much." 

"Beggin* pardon, Sir Austin; but I has my point be- 
fore me all the same, and Fm comin' to it Ac-know- 
ledgin' our error, it's done, and bein' done, it's writ aloft. 
Oh! if you ony knew what a sweet young creature she 
be! Indeed 'tain't all of humble birth that's unworthy, 
Sir Austin. And she got her idees, too. She read his- 
tory! She talk that sensible as would surprise ye. But 
for all that she's a prey to the artful o 'men — unper- 
tected. And it's a young marriage — but there's no fear 
for her, as far as she go. The fear's fother way. There's 
that in a man — at the commencement — which make of 
him Lord knows what! if you any way interferes: whereas 
a woman bides quiet It's consolation catch her, which 
is what we mean by seducin'. Whereas a man — he's a 
savage!" 

Sir Austin turned his face to Adrian, who was listen- 
ing with huge delight. 

"Well, ma'am, I see you have something in your 
mind, if you would only come to it quickly." 

"Then here's my point, Sir Austin. I say you bred 
him so as there ain't another young gentleman like him 
in England, and proud he make me. And as for her, 
ril risk sayin' — it's done, and no härm — jrou might 
search England through, and nowheres will ye find a 
maid that's his match like his own wife. Then there 
they be. Are they together as should be? Oh Lord 
no! Months they been divided. Then she all lonely 
and exposed, I went, and fetched her out of seducers' 
ways — which they may say what they like, but the inn'- 
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Cent IS most open to when they're healthy and confidin* 
— ^I fetch her, and — the liberty — ^boxed her safe in my 
own house. So much for that sweet! That you may 
do with women. But it's him — Mr. Richard — ^I am bold, 
I know, but there — Fm in for it, and the Lord '11 help 
me! It's him, Sir Austin, in this great metropilis, warm 
from a young marriage. It's him, and — I say nothin' of 
her, and how sweet she bears it, and it's eating her at 
a time when Natur* should have no other trouble but 
the one thafs goin* on — it's him, and I ask — so bold — 
shall there — and a Christian gentleman his father — shall 
there be a tug 'tween him as a son and him as a hus- 
band — soon to be somethin' eise? I speak bold out — 
Fd have sons obey ther fathers, but the priest's words 
spoke over him, which they're now in my ears, I say I 
ain't a doubt on earth — Fm sure there ain't one in 
heaven — which dooty's the holier of the two." 

Sir Austin heard her to an end. Their views on the 
junction of the sexes were undoubtedly akin. To be 
lectured on his prime subject, however, was slightly 
disagreeable, and to be obliged mentally to assent to 
this old lady's doctrine was ratter humiliating, when it 
could not be averred that he had latterly followed it 
out. He sat cross-legged and silent» a finger to his temple. 

"One gets so addle-pated thinkin' many things," said 
Mrs. Berry, simply. "That's why we see wonder clever 
people al'ays goin* wrong — ^to my mind. I think ifs aFays 
the plan in a dielemmer to pray God and walk forward." 

The keen-witted soft woman was tracking the bar- 
onefs thoughts, and she had absolutely ran him down 
and taken an explanation out of his mouth, by which 
Mrs. Berry was to have been informed that he had acted 
from a principle of his own, and devolved a wisdom she 
could not be expected to comprehend. 
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Of course he became advised immediately that it 
would be waste of time to direct such an explanation to 
her inferior capacity. 

He gave her his hand, saying, "My son has gone 
out of town to see his cousin who is ill. He will return 
in two or three days, and then they will both come to 
me at Raynham." 

Mrs. Berry took the tips of his fingers, and went 
half-way to the floor perpendicularly. "He pass her 
like a stranger in the park this evenin'," she faltered. 

"Ah?" Said the baronet "Yes, well! they will be at 
Raynham before the week is over." 

Mrs. Berry was not quite satisfied. "Not of his own 
accord he pass that sweet young wife of his like a stranger 
this day, Sir Austin?" 

"I must beg you not to intrude further, ma'am." 

Mrs. Berry bobbed her bunch of a body out of the 
room. 

"AlPs well as ends well," she said to herseif. "It's 
bad inquirin' too close among men. We must take 'em 
somethin' like Providence — as they come. Thank hea- 
ven! I kep' back the baby." 

In Mrs. Berry's eyes the baby was the victorious reserve. 

Adrian asked his chief what he thought of that spe- 
cimen of woman. 

"I think I have not met a better in my life," said 
the baronet, mingling praise and sarcasm. 

Cläre lies in her bed as placid as in the days when 
she breathed; her white hands stretched their length 
along the coverlid, at peace from head to feet She 
needs iron no more. Richard is face to face with death 
for the first time. He sees the sculpture of clay — the 
spark gone. 
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Cläre gave her mpther the welcome of the dead. 
This child would have spoken nothing but kind com- 
monplaces had she been alive. She was dead, and 
none knew her malady^ On her fourth finger were two 
wedding-rings. 

When hours of weeping had silenced the mother's 
anguish, she, for some comfort she saw in it, pointed 
out that Strange thing to Richard, speaking low in the 
Chamber of the dead; and then he learnt that it was his 
own lost ring Cläre wore in the two worlds. He learnt 
from her husband Clare's last request had been that 
neither of the rings should be removed. She had written 
it: she would not speak it 

"I beg of my husband, and all kind people who may 
have the care of me between this and the grave, to bury 
me with my right hand untouched." 

The tracing of the words showed the bodily torment 
she was suffering, as she wrote them on a scrap of paper 
found beside her pillow. 

In wönder as the dim idea grew from the waving of 
Clare's dead hand, Richard paced the house, and hung 
about the awful room; dreading vto enter it, reluctant to 
quit it The secret Cläre had buried while she lived, 
arose with her death. He saw it play like flame across 
her marble features. The memory of her voice was like 
a knife at his nerves. His coldness to her started up 
accusingly: her meekness was bitter blame. 

On the evening of the fourth day, her mother came 
to him in his bedroom, with a face so white he asked 
himself if aught worse could happen to a mother than 
the loss of her child. Choking she said to him, "Read 
this," and thrust a leather-bound pocket-book trembling 
in his hand. She would not breathe to him what it 
was. She entreated him not to open it before her. 
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"Teil me," she said, "teil me what you think. John 
must not hear of it I have nobody to consult but you 
—oh, Richard!" 

"My Diary" was written in the round hand of 
Clare's childhood on the first page. The first name his 
eye encountered was his own. 

"Richard's fourteenth birthday. I have worked him 
a purse and put it under his pillow, because he is going 
to have plenty of money. He does not notice me now 
because he has a friend now, and he is ugly, but Richard 
is not, and never will be." 

The occurrences of that day were subsequently 
recorded, and a childish prayer to God for him set down. 
Step by Step he saw her growing mind in his history. 
As she advanced in years she began to look back, and 
made much of little trivial remembrances, all bearing 
upon him. 

"We went into the fields and gathered cowslips to- 
gether, and pelted each other, and I told him he used to 
call them 'cöals-sleeps* when he was a baby, and he was 
angry at my telling him, for he does not like to be told 
he was ever a baby." 

He remembered the incident, and remembered his 
stupid scom of her meek affection. Little Cläre! how 
she lived before him in her white dress and pink ribbons, 
and soft dark eyes! Upstairs she was lying dead. He 
read on: 

"Mamma says there is no one in the world like 
Richard, and I am sure there is not, not in the whole 
World. He says he is going to be a great General and 
going to the wars. If he does I shall dress myself as a 
boy and go after him, and he will not know me tili I 
am wounded. Oh I pray he will never never be wounded. 
I wonder what I should feel if Richard was ever to die." 
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Upstairs Cläre was lying dead. 

"Lady Blandish said there is a likeness between 
Richard and me. Richard said I hope I do not hang 
down my head as she does. He is angry with me 
because 1 do not look people in the face and speak 
out, but I know I am not looking after earth-worms." 

Yes. He had told her that A shiver seized him 
at the recoUection. 

Then it came to a period when the words: "Richard 
kissed me," stood by themselves, and märked a day in 
her life. 

Afterwards it was solemnly discovered that Richard 
wrote poetry. He read one of his old forgotten com- 
positions penned when he had that ambition. 

" Thy tnith to me is truer 

Than horse , or dog , or blade ; 
Thy vöws to me are lewer 

Than ever maiden made. 
Thou steppest firom thy splendour 

To make my life a song : 
My bosom shall be tender 

As thtne has risen streng." 

All the verses were transcribed. "It is he who is 
the humble knight," Cläre explained at the close, "and 
his lady is a Queen. Any Queen would throw her 
crown away for him." 

It came to that period when Cläre left Raynham 
with her mother. 

"Richard was not sorry to lose me. He only loves 
boys and men. Something teils me I shall never see 
Raynham again. He was dressed in blue. He said 
Good bye, Cläre, and kissed me on the cheek. Richard 
never lasses me on the mouth. He did not know I 
went to his bed and kissed him while he was asleep. 
He sleeps with one arm under his head, and the other 
out on the .bed. I moved away a bit of his hair that 
was over his eyes. I wanted to cut it. I have one 
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piece. I do not let anybody see I am unhappy, not 
even mamma. She says I want iron. I am sure I do 
not I like to write my name. Cläre Doria Forey. 
Richard's is Richard Doria Feverel." 

His breast rose convulsively. Cläre Doria Forey! 
He knew the music of that name. He had heard it 
somewhere. It sounded faint and mellow now behind 
the hills of death. 

He could not read for tears. It was midnight The 
hour seemed to belong to her. The awful stillness and 
the darkness was Glare's. Clare's voice clear and cold 
from the grave possessed it. 

PainfuUy, with blinded eyes, he looked over the 
breathless pages. She spoke of his marriage, and her 
finding the ring. 

"I knew it was his. I knew he was going to be 
married that moming. I saw him stand by the altar 
when they laughed at breakfast. His wife must be so 
beautiful! Richard's wife! Perhaps he will love me 
better now he is married. Mamma says they must be 
separated. That is shameful. If I can help him I will. 
I pray so that he may be happy. I hope God hears 
poor sinners' prayers. I am very sinful. Nobody knows 
it as I do. They say I am good, but I know. When I 
look on the ground I am not looking after earth-worms, 
as he Said. Oh, do forgive me, God!" 

Then she spoke of her own marriage, and that it 
was her duty to obey her mother. A blank in the Diary 
ensued. 

**I have Seen Richard. Richard despises me," was 
the next entry. 

But now as he read his eyes were fixed, and the 
delicate feminine handwriting like a black thread drew 
on bis soul to one terrible conclusion. 
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"I cannot live. Richard despises me. I cannot 
bear the touch of my fingers or the sight of my face. 
Oh! I understand him now. He should not have kissed 
me so that last time. I wished to die while his mouth 
was on mine." 

Further: 

"I have no escape. Richard said he would die rather 
than endure it I know he would. Why should I be 
afraid to do what he would do? I think if my husband 
whipped me I could bear it better. He is so kind, and 
tries to make me cheerful. He will soon be very un- 
happy. I pray to God half the night I seem to be 
losing sight of Him the more I pray." 

Richard laid the book open on the table. Phantom 
surges seemed to be mounting and travelling for his 
brain. Had Cläre taken his wild words in eamest? Did 
she lie there dead — he shrouded the thought. 

He wrapped the thoughts in shrouds, but he was 
again reading. 

"A quarter to one o'clock. I shall not be alive this 
time to-morrow. I shall never see Richard now. I 
dreamed last night we were in the fields together, and 
he walked with his arm round my waist. We were chil- 
dren, but I thought we were married, and I showed him 
I wore his ring, and he said — if you always wear it, 
Cläre, you are as good as my wife. Then I made a vow 
to wear it for ever and ever. . . It is not mamma's fault 
She does not think as Richard and I do of these things. 
He is not ä coward, nor am I. He hates cowards. 

"I have written to his father to make him happy. 
Perhaps when I am dead he will hear what I say. 

**I heard just now Richard call distinctly — Clan, 
come out to me. Surely he has not gone. I am going 
I know not where. I cannot think. I am very cold." 
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The words were written larger, and staggered towards 
the close, as if her hand had lost mastery over the pen. 

"I can only remember Richard now a boy. A little 
boy and a big boy. I am not sure now of his voic0. 
I can only remember certain words. *Clari/ and *Don 
Ricardo/ and his laugh. He used to be füll of fun. 
Once we laughed all day together tumbling in the hay. 
Then he had a friend, and began to write poetry, and 
be proud. If I had married a young man he would 
have forgiven me, but I should not have been happier. 
.1 must have died. God never looks on me. 

"It is past two o'clock. The sheep are bleating out- 
side. It must be very cold in the ground.. Good bye, 
Richard." 

With his name it began and ended. Even to herseif 
Qare was not over-communicative. The book was slen- 
der, yet her nineteeen years of existence left half the 
number of pages white. 

Those last words drew him irresistibly to gaze on 
her. There she lay, the same impassive Cläre. For a 
moment he wondered she had not moved — to him she 
had become so different. She who had just ülled his 
ears with stränge tidings — it was not possible to think 
her dead! She seemed to have been speaking to him 
all through his life.' His image was on that still heart. 

He dismissed the night- watchers from the room, and 
remained with her alone, tili the sense of death op- 
pressed him, and then the shock sent him to the window 
to look for sky and stars. Behind a low broad pine, 
hang with frosty mist, he heard a bell-wether of the flock 
in the silent fold. Death in life it sounded. 

The mother found him praying at the foot of Clare*s 
bed* She knelt by his side, and they prayed, and their 
Joint sobs shook their bodies, but neither.of them shed 

Th* Ordeal 0/ R, Feverel. II» \\ 
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many tears. They held a dark unspoken secret in com- 
mon. They prayed God to forgive her. 

Cläre was buried in the family-vault of the Tod- 
hunters. Her mothcr breathed no wish to have her lying 
at Lobourne. 

After the funeral, what they alone upon earth knew 
brought them together. 

"Richard," she said, "the worst is over for me. I 
have no one to love but you, dear. We have all been 
fighting against God, and this . . . Richard! you will 
come with me, and be united to your wife, and spare 
my brother what I suffer." 

He answered the broken spirit; "I have killed one. 
She sees me as I am. I cannot go with you to my wife, 
because I am not worthy to touch her hand, and were I 
to go, I should do this to silence my self-contempt Go 
you to her, and when she asks of me, say I have a death 

upon my head that No! say that I am abroad, seek- 

ing for that which shall cleanse me. If I find it I shall 
come to Claim her. If not, God help us all!" 

She had no force to contest his solemn words, or 
stay him, and he went forth. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Atistin returns. 

A MAN with a beard saluted the wise youtb Adrian 
in the füll blaze of Piccadilly with a clap on the Shoul- 
der. Adrian glanced leisurely behind, 

"Do you want to try my nerves, my dear fellow? 
I'm not a man of fashion, happily, or you would have 
Struck the seat of them:— vital! How are you?" 

That was his welcome to Austin Wentworth after his 
long absence, 
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Austin took bis arm, and asked for news with the 
hunger of one who had been in the wildemess five years. 

"The Whigs have given up the ghost, my dear 
Austin. The free Briton is to receive Libert/s pearl, the 
Ballot The Aristocracy has had a cycle's notice to 
quit. The Monarchy and old Madeira are going out; 
Demos and Cape wines are Coming in. They call it 
Reform. So, you see, ypur absence has worked wonders^ 
Depart for another five years, and you will retum to 
ruined stömachs, cracked sconces, general upset, and an 
equality made perfect by universal prostration." 

Austin indulged him in a laugh. "I want to hear 
about ourselves. How is old Ricky?" 

"You know of bis — what do they call it when green- 
homs are licensed to jump into the milkpails of dairy- 
maids? — a very charming little woman she makes, by 
the way^ — ^presentable! quite old Anacreon's rose in milk. 
Well! everybody thought the System must die of it Not 
a bit It continued to flourish in spite. It's in a con- 
sumption now, though — emaciated, lean, raw, spectrall 
IVe ihis moming escaped from Raynham to avoid the 
sight of it I have brought our genial uncle Hippias to 
town — a delightful companion! I said to him: *WeVe 
had a fine spring.' *Ughl' he answers, *there's a time 
when you come to think the spring old/ You should 
have heard how he trained out the 'old.' I feit some- 
thing like decay in my sap just to hear him. In the 
prize-fight of life, my dear Austin, our uncle Hippias 
has been unfairly hit below the belt Let's guard our- 
selves there, and go and order dinner." 

"But where's Ricky now, and what is he doing?" 
Said Austin. 

''Ask what he has done. The miraculous boy hgs 
^one and got a babyj" 
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"A child? Richard has one?" Austin's clear eyes 
shone with pleasure. 

"I suppose it's not common among your tropical 
savages. He has one: one as big as two. 'Tis that has 
been the death-blow to the System. It bore the mar- 
riage — the baby was too much for it. Could it swallow 
the baby, *t would live. She, the wonderful wpman, has 
produced a large boy. I assure you it's quite amusing 
to See the System opening its mouth every hour of the 
day, trying to gulp him down, aware that it would be a 
consummate eure, or a happy release." 

By degrees Austin kamt the baronet's proceedings, 
and smiled sadly. 

"How has Ricky tumed out?" he asked. "What 
sort of a character has he?" 

"The poor boy is ruined by his excessive anxiety 
about it. Charactei:? he has the character of a bullet 
with a treble Charge of powder behind it Enthusiasm 
is the powder. That boy cpuld get up an enthusiasm 
for the maiden days of Ops! He was going to reform 
the World, after your fashion, Austin, — you have some- 
thing to answer for. Unfortunately he began with the 
feminine side of it Cupid proud of Phcebus newly 
slain, or Pluto wishing to people his kingdom, if you 
like, put it into the soft head of one of the guileless 
grateful creatures to kiss him for his good work. Oh, 
horrdU he never expected that Conceive the System in 
the flesh, and you have our Richard. The consequence 
is that this male Peri refuses to enter his Paradise, though 
the gates are open for him, the trumpets blow, and the 
fair unspotted one awaits him fruitful within. We heard 
of him last thät he was trying the German waters — ^pre- 
paratory to his undertaking the release of Italy from the 
subjugation of the Teuton. Let's hope they'U wash hinii 
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He is in, the Company of Lady Judith Felle — your old 
friend, the ardent female Radical who married the de* 
crepid lord to carry out her principles. They always marry 
English lords, or foreign princes. I admire their tactics/' 

'* Judith is bad for him in such a State. I like her, 
but she was always too sentimental/' said Austin. 

"Sentiment made her marry the old lord, I suppose? 
I like hery^r her sentiment, Austin. Sentimental people 
are sure tp live long and die fat. 'Tis feeling thafs the 
slayer, coz. Sentiment! 'tis the cajolery of existence: 
the soft bloom which whoso weareth, he or she is en- 
viable. Would that I had morel" 

"You're not much changed, Adrian." 

"Fm not a Radical, Austin." 

Further inquiries, responded to in Adrian's figurative 
Speech, instructed Austin that the baronet was waiting 
for bis son, in a posture of statuesque offended patemity, 
before he would receive his daughter-in-law and grand- 
son. That was wbat Adrian meant by the efforts of the 
System to swallow the baby. 

"We're in a tsmgle," said the wise youth. "Time 
will extricate us, I presume, or what is the venerable 
seignor good for?" 

Austin mused some minutes, and asked for Lucy's 
place of residence. 

"We'U go to her by and by," said Adrian. 

"I shall go and see her now," said Austin. 

"Well) well go and order the dinner first, coz." 

"Give me her address." 

"Really, Austin, you carry matters with too long a 
beard," Adrian öbjected. "Don't you care what you 
eat?" he roared hoarsely, looking humorously hurt "I 
^are say not A slice out of him that's handy — sauce du 
ciel! Go, hatten on the baby, cannibal. Dinner at seven," 
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Adrian gave him his own address, and Lucy*s, and 
strolled ofF to da the better thing. 

Ovemight Mrs. Berry had observed a long stränger 
in her tea-cup. Posting him on her fingers and starting 
him with a smack, he had vaulted lightly and thereby 
indicated that he was positively Coming the next day. 
She forgot him in the bustle of her duties and the ab- 
sorption of her faculties in thoughts of the incomparable 
stranger Lucy had presented to the world, tili a knock 
at the street-door reminded her. "There he is!" she 
cried, as she ran to open to him. "There's my stranger 
come!" Never was a woman's faith in omens so justi- 
fied. The stranger desired to see Mrs. Richard Feverel. 
He Said his name was Mr. Austin Wentworth. Mrs. Barry 
clasped her hands, exclaiming, ^'Come at last!" and ran 
bolt out of the house to look up and down the street 
Presently she returhed with many excuses for her rude- 
ness, saying: "I 'xpected to see her comin' home, Mr. 
Wentworth. Every day twice a day she go out to give 
her blessed angel an airing. No leavin' the child with 
nursemaids for her! She i> a mother! and good milk, 
too, thank the Lord! though her heart's se low." 

Indoors Mrs. Berry stated who she was, related the. 
history of the young couple, and her participation in it, 
,and admired the beard. "Though Fd swear you don't 
wear it for omament, now!" she said, having in the first 
Impulse designed a stroke at man's vanity. 

Ultimately Mrs. Berry spoke of the family-complica- 
tion, and with dejected head and joined hands threw out 
dark hints about Richard. 

While Austin was giving his cheerfuller views of the 
case, Lucy came in, preceding the baby. 

"I am Austin Wentworth," he said, taking her band. 
They read each other's faces, these two, and smiled kinship. 
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"Your name is Lucy?" 

She affirmed it softly. 

"And mine is Austin, as you know." 

Mrs. Berry allowed time for Lucy's charms to subdue 
liim, and presented Richard's representative, who, seeing 
a new face, suffered himself to be contemplated before 
he commenced crying aloud, and knocking at the doors 
of Nature for something that was due to him. 

"Ain't he a lusty darlin'?" says Mrs. Berry. "Ain't 
lie like bis own fatber? There can't be no doubt about 
ZOO, ZOO pitty pet. Look at bis fists. Ain't he got pas- 
$ion? Ain^t he a splendid roarer? Oh!" and she went 
off rapturously into baby-language. 

A fine boy, certainly. Mrs. Berry exhibited bis legs 
for further proof, desiring Aiistin's confirmation as to 
their being dumplings. 

Lucy murmured a word of excuse, and bore the 
splendid roarer out of the room. 

"She might 'a done it here," said Mrs. Berry. "There's 
HO prettier sight, I say. If her dear husband could but 
see that! He's off in bis heroics — he want to be doin' 
lU sorts o' things: I say he'll never do anything grander 
than that baby. You should 'a seen her uncle over that 
baby — he came here, for I said, you shali see your own 
fam'ly, my dear, and so she thinks. He come, and he 
laughed oyer that baby in the joy of bis 'art, poo' man! 
he cried, he did. You should see that Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Wentworth— a friend o' Mr. Richard's, and a very 
modest-minded young gentleman — he worships her in 
bis innocence. It's a sight to see him with that baby. 
My belief is he's unhappy 'cause he can't anyways be 
nursemaid to him. Lor! and there everything so beauti- 
ful, and just that one screw loose. Oh, Mr. Wentworth! 
what do you think of her, sir?" 
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Austin's reply was as satisfactory as a man's poor 
Speech could make it. He heard that Lady Feverel was 
in the house, and Mrs. Berry prepared the way for him 
to pay his respects to her. Then Mrs. Berry ran to Lucy, 
and Üie house buzzed with new life. The simple crea- 
tures feit in Austin's presence something good among 
them. "He don't speak much," said Mrs. Berry, **but 
I see by his eye he mean a deal. He ain't one o' yer 
long-word gentry, who's all gay deceivers, every one 
of 'em." 

Lucy pressed the hearty suckling into her breast "I 
wonder what he thinks of me, Mrs. Berry? I could not 
speak to him. I loved him before I saw him. I knew 
what his face was like." 

"He looks proper even with a beard, and that's a 
trial for a virtuous man," said Mrs. Berry. "One sees 
straight ihrough the hair with him. Think! he'll think 
what any man M think — you a-suckin' spite o' all your 
sorrow, my sweet, — and my Berry talkin' of his Roman 
matrons! — here's a English wife '11 match 'em all! that's 
what he thinks. And now that leetle dark under yer 
eye'll clear, my darlin', now heVe come." 

Mrs. Berry looked to no more than that; Lucy to 
rio more than the peace she had in being hear Richard-s 
best friend. When she sat down to tea it was with a 
sense that the little room that held her was her home 
perhaps for many a day. 

A chop procured and cooked by Mrs. Berry formed 
Austin's dinner. During the meal he entertained them 
with anecdotes of his travels. Poor Lucy had no temp- 
tation to try to conquer Austin. That heroic weakhess 
of hers was gone. 

Mrs. Berry had said: "Three cups — I goes no fur- 
ther," and Lucy had rejected the proffer of more tea, 
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when Austin, who was in the thick of a Brazilian forest, 
asked her if she was a goöd traveller. 

"I mean, can you Start at a minute's notice?" 

Lucy hesitatec^ and then said, " Yes," decisively, to 
which Mrs. Beny added, that she was not a "luggage- 
woman;" 

"There used to be a train at seven o'clock," Austin 
remarkedy Consulting his watch. 

The two women were silent 
' "Could you get ready to come with me to Raynham 
in ten minutes?" 

Austin looked as if he had asked a common-place 
question. 

Lucy's lips parted tö speak. She cbuld not answer. 

Loud rattled the teaboard to Mrs. Berr/s dropping 
hands. 

**Joy and deliverance!" she exclaimed with a foun- 
dering voice. 

"Will you come?" Austin kindly asked again. 

Lucy tried to stop her beating heart, as she an- 
swered, "Yes." Mrs. Berry cunningly pretended to 
Interpret the irresolution in her tones with a mighty 
whisper: "She's thinking what's to be done with baby." 

"He must leam to travel, too," said Austin. 

"Oh!" cried Mrs. Berry, "and TU be his nuss, 
and bear him, a sweet! Oh! and think of it! me nurse-! 
maid once more at Raynham Abbey! but it's nurse- 
woman now, you must say. Let us be goin' on the spot" 

She Started up and away in hot haste, fearing delay 
would cool the heaven-sent resolve. Austin smiled, eye- 
ing his watch and Lucy altemately. She was wishing to 
ask a multitude of questions. His face reassured her, 
änd säyiüg: "I will be dressed instantly," she also left 
the room. Talking, bustling, preparing, wrapping up 
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my lord, and looking to their neatnesses, they were never- 
theless ready within the time prescribed by Austin, and 
Mrs. Berry stood humming over the baby. "He'U sleep 
it through," she said. "He's had enough for an alder- 
man and goes to sleep soiind after his dinner, he do, a 
duck!" Before they departed, Lucy ran up to Lady 
Feverel. She returned for the small one. 

"One moment, Mr. Wentworth?" 

"Just two," said Austin. 

Master Richard was taken up, and when Lucy came 
back her eyes were füll of tears. 

"She thinks she is never to see him again, Mr. Went- 
worth." 

"She shall," Austin said simply. 

Off they went, and with Austin near her, Lucy forgot 
to dwell at all upon the great act of courage she was 
performing. 

"I do hope baby will not wake," was her chief solicitude. 

"He!" cries nursewoman Berry from the rear, "his 
little tum-tum's as tight as he can hold, a pet! a lambl 
a bird! a beauty! and ye may take yer oäth he never 
wakes tili that's slack. HeVe got eharacter of his own, 
a blessed!" 

There are some tremendous citadels that only want 
to be taken by storm. The baronet sat alone in his 
library, sick of resistance, and rejoidng in the ^mde of 
no surrender; a terror to his friends and to himself. 
Hearing Austin's name sonorously pronounced by the 
man of calves, he )ooked up from his book, and held 
out his hand. "Glad to see you, Austin." His appear- 
ance betokened complete security. The next minute he 
found himself escal^ded. 

It was a cry from Mrs. Berry that told him others 
were in the room besides Austin. Lucy stood a little 
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behind the lamp; Mrs. Berry close to the door. The 
door was half open, and passing through it might be 
Seen the petrified figure of a fine man. The baronet 
glancing over the lamp rose at Mrs. Berr/s signification 
of a woman's personality. Austin stepped back and led 
Lucy to him by the hand. **I have brought Richard's 
wife, sir,*^ he said with a pleased, perfectly uncalculating, 
countenance, that was disanning. Very pale and trem- 
bling Lucy bowed. She feit her two hands taken, and 
heard a kind voice. Could it be possible it belonged to 
the dreadful father of her husband? She lifted her eyes 
nervously: her hands were still detained. The baronet 
contemplated Richard's choice. Had he ever had a 
rivalry with those pure eyes? He saw the pain of her 
Position shooting across her brows, and uttering gentle 
inquiries as to her health placed her in a seat. Mrs. 
Berry had already fallen into a chair. 

"What aspect do you like for your bedroom? — East?" 
Said the baronet 

Lucy was asking herseif wonderingly: "Anl I to stay?" 

"Perhaps you had better take to Richard's room 
at once," he pursued. "You have the Loböume Valley 
there and a good morning air, and will feel more at home." 

Lucy's colour mounted. Mrs. Berry gave a short 
cough, as who should say^ "The day is ours!" Un- 
doubtedly — stränge as it was to think it — the fortress 
was catried. 

"Lucy is rather tired," said Austin, and to hear her 
Christian name thus bravely spoken brought grateful dew 
to her eyes. 

The baronet was about to touch the bell. "But have 
you come alone?*^ he asked. 

At this Mrs. Berry came forward. Not immediately: 
it seemed to require effort for her to move, and when 
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she waswithin the region of the lamp» her agitatlon could 
not escape notice. The blissful bündle shook in her arms. 

"By the way, what is he to me?" Austin inquired 
gcnerally, as he went and unveiled the younger hope of 
Raynham. "My relationship is not so defined as yours, 
sir." 

An observer might have supposed that the baronet 
peeped at his grandson with the courteous indifference 
of one who merely wished to compliment the mother of 
anybody's child. 

"I really think he's like Richard," Austin laughed. 
Lucy looked: "I am sure he is." 

** As like as one to one," Mrs. Berry murmured feebly; 
but Grandpapa not speaking she thought it incumbent 
on her to pluck up. ''And he's as healthy as his father 
was, Sir Austin — spite o' the might 'a beens. Regulär as 
the clock! We never want a clock since he come. We 
knows the hour o' the day, and of the, night" 

"You nurse him yourself, of course?" the baronet; 
gpoke to Lucy, and was satisfied on that point 

Mrs. Berry was going to display the prodigious legs. 
Lucy, fearing the consequent effect on the prodigious 
lungs, begged her not to wake him. "T'd take a deal 
to do that," Said Mrs. Berry, and harped on Master 
Richard's health and the small wonder it was that he 
enjoyed it, considering the superior quality of his diet, 
and the lavish attentions of his mother, and then sud- 
denly feil silent on a deep sigh. 

"He looks healthy," said the baronet, "but I am not 
a judge of babies." 

Thus, having capitulated, Raynham chose to acknow- 
ledge its new commandant, who was now bome. away, 
under the directions of the housekeeper, to occupy the 
room Richard had slept in an infant. 
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Austin cast no thought on his success. The baronet 
Said: **She is extremely well-looking." He replied: "A 
person you take to at once." There it ended. 

But a much more animated colloquy was taking 
place aloft, where Luqr and Mrs. Berry sat älone. Lucy 
expected her to talk about the reception they had met 
withy and the house, and the peculiarities of the rooms, 
and the solid happiness that seemed in störe. Mrs. 
Berry all the while would persist in Consulting the look- 
ing-glass. Her first distinct ans wer was, "My dear! teil 
me candid, how do I look?" 

"Very nice indeed, Mrs. Berry; but could you have 
believed he would be so kind, so considerate?" 

"I'm sure I looked a frump," retumed Mrs. Berry^ 
"Oh, dear! two birds at a shbt What do you think, now?" 

"I never saw so wonderful a likeness," says Lucy. 

"Likeness! look at me." Mrs. Berry was trembling 
and hot in the palms. 

**You're very feverish, dear Berry. What can it be?" 

" Ain't it like the love-flutters of a young gal, my dear? " 

"Go to bed, Berry, dear," says Lucy, pouting in her 
soft caressing .way. "I will undress you, and see to you, 
dear heart! YouVe had so much excitement" 

"Ha! ha!" Berry laughed hysterically, "she thinks 
it's about this business of hers. Why, it's childVplay, 
my darlin'. But I didn't look for tragedy to-night Sleep 
in this house I can't, my love!" 

Lucy was astonished. "Not sleep here, Mrs. Berry? 
— Oh! why, you silly old thing? I know." 

"Do ye!" said Mrs. Berry with a sceptical nose. 

"You're afraid of ghosts." 

"Belike I am when the/re six foot two in their 
shoes, and bellows when you stick a pin into their 
calves. I seen my Berry!" 
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"Your husband?*' 

"Large as life!" 

Lucy meditated on optical delusions, tut Mrs. Berry 
described him as the Colossus who had marched them 
into the library, and vowed that he had recognized her, 
and quaked. "Time ain't aged him," said Mrs. Berry, 
"whereas me! heVe got his excuse now. I know I look 
a frump." 

Lucy kissed her: "You look the nicest, dearest old 
thing." 

"You may say an old thing, my dear." 

"And your husband is really here?" 

"Berry's belowl" 

Profoufidly uttered as this was, it chased every 
vestige of incredulity. 

"What will you do, Mrs. Berry?" 

"Go, my dear. Leave him to be happy in his own 
way. It's over atween us, I see that When I entered 
the house I feit there was something comin' over me, 
and lo, and behold ye! no sooner was we in the hall- 
passage — if it hadn't been for that blessed infant I sh'd 
"a dropped. I must *a known his step, for my heart 
began thumpin', and I knew I hadn't got my hair straight 
— that Mr. Wentworth was in such a hurry — nor my 
best gown. I knew he'd scom me. He hates frumps." 

"Scom you!" cried Lucy angrily. "He who has 
behaved so wickedly!" 

Mrs. Berry attempted to rise. "I may as well go at 
once," she whimpered. "If I see him I shall only be 
disgracin' of myself. I feel it all on my side already. 
Did ye mark him, my dear? He's in his uniform. His 
umcorn I used to call it, vexin' him. I know I was 
vexin' to him at times, I was. Those big men are se 
touchy about their dignity — nat'ral. Hark at me! Fm 
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goin' all soft in a minute. Let me leave the house, my 
dear. I dare say it was good half my fault Young 
women don't understand men sufficient — not altogether 
— and I was a young woman then — and then what they 
goes and does they ain't quite answerable for: they feels, 
I dare say, pushed from behind. Yes. Fllgo. rmafnimp. 
I'U go. Tain't in natur* for me to sleep in the same house." 

Lucy laid her hands on Mrs. Benys Shoulders, and 
forcibiy fixed her in her seat "Leave baby, naughty 
woman? I teil you he shall come to you, and fall on 
his knees to you, and beg your forgiveness." 

"Berry on his knees !'^ 

"Yes. And he shall beg and pray you to forgive him." 

"If you get more from Martin Berry than breath- 
away words, great '11 be my wonder!" said Mrs. Berry. 

"We will see," said Lucy, thoroughly determined to do 
something for the good creature that had befriended her. 

Mrs. Berry examined her gown. "Won't it seem 
we^re runnin' after him?" she murmured faintly. 

"He is your husband, Mrs. Berry. He may be want- 
ing to come to you now." 

"Oh! where is all I was goin' to say to that man when 
we met!" Mrs. Berry ejaculated. Lucy had left the room. 

On the landing outside the door Lucy met a lady 
dressed in black, who stopped her and asked if she was 
Richard's wife, and kissed her, passing from her imme- 
diately. Lucy despatched a message for Austin, and 
related the Berry history. Austin sent for the great man, 
and said: "Do you know your wife is here?" Before 
Berry had lime to draw himself up to enunciate his 
longest, he was requested to step upstairs, and as his 
young mistress at once led the way, Berry could not 
refuse to put his legs in motion and carry the stately 
edifice aloft. 
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Of the interview Mrs. Berry gave Lucy a slight sketch 
that night. ''He began in the old way, my dear, and 
says I, a true heart and pläin words> Martin Berry. So 
there he cuts himself and his Johnson short, and down 
he goes — dawn on his knees. I never could 'a believed 
it I kep my dignity as a woman tili I see that sight, 
but that done for me. I was a ripe apple in his arms 
'fore I knew where I was. There's something about a 
fine man on his knees that's too much for us women. 
And it reely was the penitent on his two knees, not the 
lover on his one. If he mean it! But ahl what do you 
think he begs of me, my dear? — not to make it known 
in the house just yeti I can't, I can't say that look well." 

Lucy attributed it to his sense of shame at his c6n- 
duct, and Mrs. Berry did her best to look on it in that 
light. 

"Did the bar'net kiss ye when you wished him good 
night?" she asked. Lucy said he had not "Then bide 
awake as long as ye can," was Mrs. Berr/s rejoinder. 
"And now let us pray blessings on that simple-speaking 
gentleman who does se much 'cause he says se little." 

Like many other natural people, Mrs. Berry was only 
silly where her own soft heart was concemed. As she 
secretly anticipated, the baronet came into her room 
when all was quiet. She saw him go and bend over 
Richard the Second, and remain eamestly watching him. 
He then went to the half-opened door of the room 
where Lucy slept, leaned his ear a moment, knocked 
gently, and entered. Mrs. Berry heard low words inter- 
changing within. She could not catch a syllable, yet 
she would have swom to the context. "HeVe called 
her his daughter, promised her happiness, and given a 
father's kiss to her." When Sir Austin passed out she 
was in a deep sleep. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Nature speaks. 

Briareus reddening angrily over the sea — where is 
that vaporous Titan? And Hesper set in bis rosy gar- 
land — why looks he so implacably sweet? It is that one 
has left that bright home to go forth and do doudy 
work, and he has got a stain with which he dare not 
jetum. Far in the west fair Lucy beckons him to come. 
Ah, heaven! if he might! How strong and fierce the 
temptation is! how subtle the sleepless desire! it drugs 
bis reason, bis bonour. For he loves her; she is still 
the first and only woman tö bim. Otherwise would this 
black spot be hell to him? otherwise would bis limbs 
be cbained while her arms spread open to him. And if 
he loves her, why then wbat is one fall in the pit, or a 
thousand? Is not love the password to that beckoning 
bliss? So may we say; but here is one whose body has 
been made a temple to him, and it is desecrated. 

A temple, and desecrated! For wbat is it fit but for 
a dance of devils? 

He can blame nothing but bis own baseness. But 
to feel base and accept the bliss that beckons — he has 
not fallen so low as that 

Ah, happy English home! sweet wife! wbat mad 
miserable Wisp of the Fancy led him away from you, 
high in bis conceit? Poor wretch! that thought to be he 
of the bundred hands, and war against the absolute 
Gods. Jove whispered a light commission to the Laugh- 
ing Dame; she met him; and how did be shakeOl3rmpus? 
with laughter« 

"- Sure it were better to be Orestes, the Furies howHng 
in bis ears, than one called to by a heavenly soul from 
whom he is for ever outcj^st He has not the oblivion 
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of madness. Clothed in the lights of his first passion, 
robed in the splendour of old skies, she meets him 
everywhere; moming, evening, and night, she shines 
above him; waylays him suddenly in forest depths; drops 
palpably on his heart. At moments he fqrgets; he rushes 
to embrace her; calls her his beloved, and lo, her inno- 
cent kiss brings agony of shame to his face. 

Daily the struggle endured. His father wrote to him 
begging him by the love he had for him to retum. 
From that hour Richard bumt unread all the letters he 
received. He knew too well how easily he could persuade 
himself: words from without might tempt him and quite 
extinguish the spark of hononrable feeling that tortured 
him, and that he clung to in desperate self-vindication. 

To arrest young gentlemen on the downward slope 
is both a dangerous and thankless office. It is, never- 
theless, one fair women greatly prize, and certain of 
them professionally follow. Lady Judith, as far as her 
sex would permit, was also of the Titans in their battle 
against the absolute Gods; for which purpose, mark you, 
she had married a lord incapable in all save his acres. 
Her achievements she kept to her own mind: she did 
not look happy over them. She met Richard accidentally 
in Paris; she saw his State; she let him leam that she 
alone on earth understood him. The consequence was 
that he was forthwith enrolled in her train, It soothed 
him to be near a woman. Did she venture her guess as 
to the cause of his conduct, she blotted it out with a 
facility women have, and cast on it a melancholy hue 
he was taught to participate in. She spoke of sorrows, 
personal sorrows, much as he might speak of his — 
vagudy, and with self-blame. And she understood him. 
How üie dark unfathomed wealth within us gleams to a 
woman's eyel We are at Compound interest immediately: 
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SO much richer than we knew!— ralmost as rieh as we 
dreamedf But then the instant we are away from her 
we find ourselves bankrupt, beggared. How is that? We 
do not ask. We hurry to her and bask himgrily in her 
orbs. The eye must be feminine to be thus creative: I 
cannot say why. Lady Judith understood Richard, and 
he feeling infinitely vile, somehow held to her more 
feverishly, as one who dreaded the worst in missing her. 
The spirit must rest; he was weak with what he suffered, 

Austin found them among the hüls of Nassau in 
Rhineland: Titans, male and female, who had not dis- 
placed Jove, and were now adrift prone on floods of 
sentiment The blue-frocked peasant swinging behind 
his oxen of a moming, the gaily-kerchiefed fruit-woman, 
the jackass-driver, even the doctor of those regions, have 
done more for their fellows. Horrible reflection! Lady 
Judith is serene above it, but it frets at Richard when 
he is out of her shadow. Often wretchedly he watches 
the young men of his own age trooping to their work. 
Not cloud-work theirs! Work solid, unambitious, fruitful! 

Lady Judith had nobler in prospect for the hero. 

He gaped for anything blindfolded, and she gave him 

the map of Europe in tatters. He swallowed it com- 

fortably. It was an intoxicating cordial. Himself on 

horseback over-riding wrecks of Empires! Well might 

common sense cower with the meaner animals at the 

picture. Tacitly they agreed to recast the civilized globe, 

The quality of vapour is to melt and shape itself anew; 

but it is never the quality of vapour to reassume the 

same shapes. Briareus of the hundred unoccupied hands 

may turn to a monstrous donkey with his bind legs aloft, 

or twenty thousand jabbering apes. The phantasmic 

groupings of the young brain are very like those we se^ 

in the skies, and equally the sport of the wind. Lady 

i8* 
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Judith blew. There was plenty of vapour in him, and 
it always resolved into some shape or other. You that 
mark those clouds of eventide, and know youth, will 
see the similitude: it will not be stränge, it will barely 
seem foolish to you, that a young man of Richard's age, 
Richard's education and position, should be in this wild 
State. Had he not been nursed to believe he was born 
for great things? Did she not say she was sure of it? 
And to feel base, and yet bom for better, is enough tö 
make one grasp at anything cloudy. Suppose the hero 
with a game leg. How intense is his faith in quacks! 
with what a passion of longing is he not seized to break 
somebod/s head! They spoke of Italy in low voices. 
'^The time will cöme," said she. "And I shall be ready," 
said he. What rank was he to take in the hberating 
army? Captain, colonel, general in chief, or simple 
private? Here, as became him, he was much more posi- 
tive and specific than she was. Simple private, he said. 
Yet he saw himself caracoling on horseback. Private in 
the cavalry, then, of course. Private in the cavalry over- 
riding wrecks of Empires. She looked forth under her 
brows with moumful indistinctness at that object in the 
distance. They read Petrarch to get up the necessary 
fires. Italia mia! Vain indeed was this speaking to 
those thick and mortal wounds in her fair body, but 
their sighs went with the Tiber, the Arno, and the Po, 
and their hands joined. Who has not wept for Italy? 
I see the aspirations of a world arise for her, thick and 
frequent as the puffs of smoke from cigars of Pannonian 
sentriest 

So when Austin came Richard said he could not 
leave Lady Judith, Lady Judith said she could not part 
with him. For his sake, mind! This Richard verified. 
Perhaps he had reason tg be grateful. The high-road of 
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Foliy may have led him from one that terminates worse. 
He is foolish, God knows; but for my part I will not 
laugh at the hero, because he has not got bis occasion. 
Meet him when he is, as it were, anointed by bis occa- 
sion, and he is no laughing matter. 

Richard feit bis safety in this which, to please the 
World, we must term folly. Exhalation of vapours was 
a wholesome process to him, and somebody who gave 
them shape and hue a beneficent Iris. He told Austin 
plainly he could not leave her, and did not anticipate 
the day when he could. 

"Why can't you go to your wife, Richard?" 

"For a reason you would be the first to approve, 
Austin." 

He welcomed Austin with every show of manly ten- 
demess, and sadness at heart. Austin he had always 
associated with bis Lucy in that Hesperian palace of the 
West. Austin waited patiently. Lady Judith's old lord 
played on all the baths in Nassau without evoking the 
tune of health. Whithersoever he listed she changed 
her abode. So admirable a wife was to be pardoned 
for espousing an old man, She was an enthusiast even 
in her connubial duties. She had the brows of an 
enthusiast. With occasion she might have been a Char- 
lotte Corday. So let her also be shielded from the ban 
of ridicule. Nonsense of enthusiasts is very different 
from nonsense of ninnies. She was truly a high-minded 
person, of that order who always do what they see to 
be right, and always have confidence in their optics. 
She was not unworthy of a.young man's admiration, if 
• she was unfit to be bis guMe. She resumed her ancient 
intimacy with Austin easily, while she preserved her new 
footing with Richard. She and Austin were not unlike, only 
Austin never dreamed, and had not married an old lord. 
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The three were Walking on the bridge at Limburg 
on the Lahn, where the shadow of a stone bishop is 
thrown by the moonlight on the water brawling over 
slabs of slate. A woman passed them bearing in her 
arms a baby, whose mighty size drew their attention. 

"What a wopper!" Richard laughed. 

"Well, that is a fine fellow," said Austin, "but I 
don't think he's much bigger than your boy." 

"Hell do for a nineteenth-century Arminius," Richard 
was saying. Then he looked at Austin. 

"What was that you said?" Lady Judith asked of Austin. 

"What have I said that deserves ta be repeated?" 
Austin counterqueried quite innocently. 

"Richard has a son?" 

"You didn't know it?" 

"His modesty goes very far,*' said Lady Judith, sweep- 
ing a curtsey to Richard's patemity. 

Richard's heart throbbed with violence. He looked 
again in Austin's face. Austin took it $0 much as a 
matter of course that he said nothing more on the subject. 

"Well!" murmured Lady Judith. 

The moment the two men were alone, Richard said 
in a quick voice: "Austin! were you in eamest?" 

"I hope so," Austin replied. "When?" 

"In what you said on the bridge." 

"On the bridge?" 

"You said I had a — " he could hardly get the words 
out — "a son." 

"You didn't know it, Richard?" 

"No." 

"Why, they all wrote to you. Lucy wrote to you: 
your father, your aunt. I believe Adrian wrote, too." 

"I tore up their letters," said Richard. 

"He's a noble fellow, I can teil you. You've nothing 
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to be ashamed of, my dear boy. He'll soon be Coming 
to ask about you. I made sure you knew." 

"No, I never knew." Richard walked away, and then 
Said: "What is he like?'' 

" Well, he really is like you, but he has his mother's eyes." 

"And she's — quite well!" 

"Yes. I think the child has kept her so." 

"And they're both at Raynham?" 

"Both." 

Hence, fantastic vapours! What are ye to this? 
Where are the dreams of the hero when he leams that 
he has a child? Nature is taking him to her bosom. 
She will speak presently. Every domesticated boor in 
these hills can boast the same, yet marvels the hero 
at none of his visioned prodigies as he does when he 
comes to hear of this most common Performance. A 
father? Richard fixed his eyes as if he were trying to 
make out the lineatpents of his child. 

Telling Austin he would be back in a few minutes, 
he sallied into the air, and walked on and on. "A 
father!" he kept repeating to himself: "a child!" And 
though be knew it not, he was striking the key-notes of 
Nature, But he did know of a singular harmony that 
suddenly burst over his whole being. 

The moon was surpassingly bright: the summer air 
heavy and still. He left the highroad and pierced into 
the forest. His walk was rapid: the leaves on the trees 
brushed his cheeks; the dead leaves heaped in the dells 
noised to his feet. Something of a religious joy — a 
Strange sacred pleasure — was in him. By degrees it 
wore: he remembered himself: and now he was possessed 
by a proportionate anguish. A father! he dared nevet 
see his child. And he had no longer his fantasies to 
fall upon. He was utterly bare to his sin. In his troubled 
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mind it seemed to him that Cläre looked down on him 
— Cläre who saw him as he was — and that to her eyes 
it would be infamy for him to go and print his kiss upon 
his child. Then came stem efTorts to command his 
misery and raake the nerves of his face iron. 

By the log of an ancient tree half-buried in dead 
leaves of past summers, beside a brook, he halted as one 
who has reached his journe/s end. There he discovered 
he had a companion in Lady Judith's little dog. He gave 
the friendly animal a pat of recognition, and both were 
silent in the forest-silence. 

It was impossible for Richard to return; his heart 
was surcharged. He must advänce,' and on he footed, 
the little dog foUowiiig. 

An oppressive slumber hung about the forest-bränches. 
In the dells and on the heights was the same dead heat 
Here where the brook tinkled it was no cool-lipped Sound, 
but metallic, and without the spirit of water. Yonder in 
a Space of moonlight on lush grass, the beams were as 
white fire to.sight and feeling. No haze spread around. 
The Valleys were clear, defined to the shadows of their 
verges; Üie distances sharply distinct, and with the 
colours of <iay but slightly softened. Richard beheld a 
roe moving across a slope of sward far out of rifle-mark. 
The breathless silence was significant, yet the moon 
shone in a broad blue Heaven. Tongue out of mouth 
trotted the little dog after him; couched panting when 
he stopped an instant; rose weariedly when he started 
afresh. Now and then a large white night-moth flitted 
through the dusk of the forest 

On a harren comer of the wooded highland looking 
inland stood gray topless ruins set in nettles and rank 
grass-blades. Richard mechanically sat down on the 
crumbling flints to rest, and listened to the panting of 
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the dog. Sprinkled at his .feet were emerald lights: 
hundreds of glow-worms studded the dark dry ground. 

He sat and eyed them, thinking not at all. His 
energies were expended in action. He sat as a part of 
the ruins, and the moon tumed his shadow westward 
fröm the south. Overhead, as she declined, long ripples 
of silver cloud were imperceptibly stealing towards her, 
They were the van of a tempest. He did not observe 
them, or the leaves beginning to chatter. When he 
again pursued his course with his face set to the Rhine, 
a huge njountain appeared to rise sheer over him, and 
he had it in his mind to scale it He got no nearer to 
the base of it for all his vigorous outstepping. The 
ground began to dip; he lost sight of the sky. Then 
heavy thünder-drops Struck his cheek, the leaves were 
singing, the earth breathed, it was black before him and 
behind. All at once the thunder spoke, The mountain 
he had marked was bursting over him. 

Up Started the whole forest in violet fire. He saw 
the country at the foot of the hills to the bounding 
Rhine gleam, quiver, extinguished. Then there were 
pauses; and the lightning seemed as the eye of heaven, 
and the thunder as the tongue of heaven, each alter- 
nately addressing him; Alling him with awful rapture. 
Alone there — sole human creature among the grandeurs 
and mysteries of storm — he feit the representative of his 
kind, and his spirit rose, and marched, and exulted, let 
it be glory, let it be ruin! Lower down the lightened 
abysses of air rolled the wrathful crash: then white 
thrusts of light were darted from the sky, and great 
curving fems, seen steadfast in pallor a second, were 
supematurally agitated and vanished. Then a shrill 
song roused in the leaves and the herbage. Prolonged 
and louder it sounded, as deeper and heavier the dduge 
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pressed. A mighty force of water satisfied the desire of 
the earth. Even in this, drenched as he was by the first 
outpouring, Richard had a savage pleasure. Keeping in 
motion he was scarcely conscious of the wet, and the 
grateful breath of the weeds was refreshing. Suddenly 
he stopped short, lifting a curious nostril. He fancied 
he smeh meadow-sweet. He had never seen the flower 
in Rhineland — never thought of it; and it would hardly 
be met with in a forest. He was sure he smelt it fresh 
in dews. His little companion wagged a miserable wet 
tail some way in advance. He went on slowly, thinking 
indistinctly. After two or three Steps he stooped and 
stretched out his hand to feel for the flower, having, he 
knew not why, a strong wish to verify its growth there. 
Groping about, his hand encountered something warm 
that Started at his touch, and he, with the instinct we 
have, seized it, and lifted it to look at it The creature 
was very sraall, evidently quite young. Richard's eyes, 
now accustomed to the darkness, were able to discem it 
for what it was, a tiny leveret, and he supposed that the 
dog had probably frightened its dam just before he 
found it. He put the little thing on one hand in his 
breast, and stepped out rapidly as before. 

The rain was now steady; from every tree a fountain 
poured. So cool and easy had his mind become that he 
was speculating on what kind of shelter the birds could 
find, and how the butterflies and moths saved their 
coloured wings from washing. Folded close they might 
hang under a leaf, he thoüght. Lovingly he looked into 
the dripping darkness of the coverts on each side, as 
one of their children. Then he was musing on a stränge 
Sensation he experienced. It ran up one arm with an 
indescribable thrill, but communicated nothing to his 
heart It was purely physical, ceased for a time, and 
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recommenced, tili he had it all through his blood, won- 
derfully thrilling. He grew aware that the little thing 
he carried in his breast waslicking his hand there. The 
small rough tongue going over and over the palm of his 
hand produced this stränge Sensation he feit. Now that 
he knew the cause, the marvel ended; but now that he 
knew the cause, his heart was touched and made more 
of it. The gentle scraping continued without intermis- 
sion as on he walked. What did it say to him? Human 
tongue could not have said so much just then. 

A pale grey light on the skirts of the flying tempest 
displayed the dawn. Richard was Walking hurriedly. 
The green drenched weeds lay all about in his path, 
bent thick, and the forest drooped glimmeringly. Im- 
pelled as a man who feels a revelation mounting ob- 
scurely to his brain, Richard was passing one of those 
little forest-chapels, hung with votive wreaths, where the 
peasant halts to kneel and pray. Cold, still, in the twi- 
light it stood, rain-drops pattering round it. He looked 
within, and saw the Virgin holding her Child. He moved 
by. But not many steps had he gone ere his strength 
went out of him, and he shuddered. What was it? He 
asked not. He was in other hands. Vivid as lightning 
the Spirit of Life illumined him. He feit in his heart 
the cry of his child, his darling's touch. With shut eyes 
he saw them both. They drew him from the depths; 
they led him a blind and tottering man. And as they 
led him he had a sense of purification so sweet he shud- 
dered again and again. 

When he looked out from his trance on the breath- 
ing World, the small birds hopped and chirped; warm 
fresh sunlight was over all the hills. He was on the 
edge of the forest, entering a piain clothed with ripe 
corn under a spacious moming sky. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Again the Magian Conftict. 

They heard at Raynham that Richard was Coming. 
Lucy had the news first in a letter from Ripton Thomp- 
son, who met him at Bonn. Ripton did not say that he 
had employed his vacation holiday on purpose to use 
his efforts to induce his dear friend to retum to his 
wife; and finding Richard already on his way, of course 
Ripton Said nothing to him, but affected to be travelling 
for his pleasure like any cockney. Richard also wrote 
her. In case she should have gone to the sea he directed 
her to send word to his hotel that he might not lose an 
hour. His letter was sedate in tone, very sweet to her. 
Assisted by the faithful female Berry she was conquering 
an Aphorist 

"Woman's Reason is in the milk of her breasts," was 
one of his rough notes, due to an Observation of Luc/s 
matemal cares. Let us remember, therefore, we men 
who have drunk of it largely there, that she has it 

Mrs. Berry zealously apprised him how early Master 
Richard's education had commenced, and the great future 
historian he must consequently be. This trait in Lucy 
was of itself sufficient to win Sir Austin. 

"Here my plan with Richard was false," he reflected: 
"in presuming that anything save bhnd fortuity would 
bring him such a mate as he should have." He came 
to add: "And has got!" 

He could admit now that instinct had so far beateA 
science; for as Richard was Coming, as all were to be 
happy, his wisdom embraced them all patemally as thfc 
author of their happiness. Between him and Lucy a 
tender intimacy grew. 

"I told you she could talk, sir," said Adrian. 
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' "She thinks!" said the baronet 

The delicate question how she was to treat her uncle 
he settled generously. Farmer Blaize should come up 
to Raynham when he would: Lucy must visit him at 
least three times a week. He had Farmer Blaize and 
Mrs.Berry to study, and really excellentAphorisms sprang 
from the piain human bases this natural couple presented. 

"It will do US no härm/' he thought, "some of the 
honest blood of the soil in our veins." And he was 
content in musing on the parentage of the little cradled 
boy. A common sight for those who had the entry to 
the library was the baronet cherishing the band of his 
daughter-in-law. 

So Richard was crossing the sea, and hearts at Rayn- 
ham were beating quicker measures as the minutes pro- 
gressed. That night he would be with them. Sir Austin 
gave Lucy a longer, warmer, salute when she came down 
to breakfast in the moming. Mrs. Berry waxed thrice 
amorous. "It'syour second bridals, yesweetlivin'widow!" 
she said. "Thanks be the Lord! it's the same man, too! 
and a baby over the bed-post," she appended seriously. 

"Strange," Berry declared it to be, "stränge I feel 
none o' this to my Berry now. All my feelin's o' love 
jseem t' ave gone into you two sweet chicks." 

In fact the faithless male Berry complained of being 
treated badly, and affected a süperb jealousy of the 
"baby; but the good dame told him that if he suffered 
at all he suffered his due. Berry's position was decidedly 
uncomfortable. It could not be concealed from the 
lower household that he had a wife in the establishment, 
and for the complications this gave rise to his wife 
would not legitimately console him. He devised to 
Petition the baronet. Lucy did intercede for him, but 
J4js. Berry was obdurate. She averred she would not 
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give up the child tili he was weaned. "Then perhaps,'* 
she Said prospectively. "You see I ain't se soft as you 
thought fpr." 

"You're a very unkind vindictive old woman/' said 
Lucy. 

"Bdike I am/* Mrs. Berry was proud to agree. We 
like a new character, now and then. Berry had delayed 
too long. 

She explained herseif: "Let me see my Berry with 
his toes up, and Tm his tender nurse. It's a nurse- 
woman heVe found — not a wife. 'Tain't revengin' him, 
my darlin'! She never is to a baby — not a woman isn't 
— what she grow to a man. I had to see my Berry 
again to leam that, it seem. We goes off — somehow — 
to a man. Hard on 'em, it may be. Natural, it is. The 
Scriptures teils of concubines. And there was Abrara, 
we read. But it*s all a puzzle, man and woman! and 
we perplexes each other on toe the end. Nor 'tain't 
that Berr)r's alter. That man's much as he was, in body 
both and in spirit. It's me am changed, and Berry dis- 
covers it to me I am. It's a mis'rable truth, it be, my 
feelin's as a wedded wife seem gone now I got him. 
*Kiss me,' says he. I gives him my cheek. *So cold, 
Bessy Berry,' he says reproachful. I don't say nothin', 
for how'd he understand if I teil him I gone back to a 
spinster? So it is! and was I to see my Berry kissin* 
another woman now, I'd only feel perhaps — ^just that," 
Mrs. Berry simulated a short spasm. "And it makes 
me feel different about Eternal Life now," she con- 
tinued. "It was always a-marriagin* in it before: — 
couldn't think of it without partners: — all for sex! But 
now them words *No givin' in Marriage' comes home to 
me. A man and a woman they does their work below, 
and it's eiided long afore they lays their bo^ies in the 
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grave — leastways the woman. It's be hoped you won't feel 
that, my darlin', yet awhile — you se rosy simmerin' there!" 

"Be quiet, Mrs. Berry," says Lucy, wishing to be 
pensive. 

"Boilin', then. Bless her! she knows she is!" And 
Mrs. Berry, in contemplation of the reunion of the 
younger couple, went into amorous strophes immediately. 

Were it not notorious that the straightlaced prudish 
dare not listen to the natural chaste, certain things Mrs. 
Berry thought it advisable to impart to the young wife 
with regard to Berry's infidelity, and the charity women 
should have towards sinful men, might here be repro- 
duced. Enough that she thought proper to broach the 
matter, and cite her own Christian sentiments. 

Oily calm is on the sea. At !Ra3niham they look up 
at the sky and speculate that Richard is approaching 
fairly speeded. He comes to throw himself on his dar- 
ling's mercy. Lucy irradiated over forest and sea, tem- 
pest and peace — to her the hero comes humbly. Great 
is that day when we see our folly! Ripton and he were 
the friends of old. Richard encouraged him to talk of 
the two he could be eloquent on, and Ripton, whose 
secret vanity was in his ppwers of speech, never tired of 
enumerating Lucy 's virtues, and the peculiar attributes 
of the baby. 

"She did not say a word against me, Rip?" 

"Against you, Richard 1 The moment she knew she 
was to be a mother, she thought of nothing but her 
duty to the child. She's one who can't think of herself.'^' 

"YouVe Seen her at Raynham, Rip?" 

"Yes, once. They asked me down. And your 
father's so fond of her — I'm sure he thinks no woman 
like her, and he's right She is so lovely, and so good." 

, Richard was too fuH of blame of himself to blame 
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his fäther: too British to expose his emotions. Ripton 
divined how deep and changed they were by his man- 
ner. He had cast aside the hero, and however Ripton 
had obeyed him and looked up to him in the heroic 
time, he loved him tenfold now. He told his friend 
how much Lucy's mere womanly sweetness and excel- 
lence had done for him, and Richard contrasted his own 
profitless extravagance with the patient beauty of his 
dear home-angel. He was not one to take her on the 
easy terms that offered. There was that to do which 
made his cheek bum as he thought of it, but he was 
going to do it, even though it lost her to him. Just to 
see her and kneel to her was joy sufficient to sustain 
him, and warm his blood in the prospect They marked 
the white clifFs growing over the water. Nearer the sun 
made them lustrous. Houses and people seemed to welcome 
the wild youth to common-sense, simplicity, and home. 

They were in town by midday. Richard had a 
momentary idea of not driving to his hotel for letters. 
After a short debate he determined to go there. The 
porter said he had two letters for Mr. Richard Feverel 
—one had been waiting some time. He went to the 
box and fetched them. The iirst Richard opened was 
from Lucy, and as he read it, Ripton observed the 
colour deepen on his face, while a quivering smile played 
about his mouth. He then opened tiie other indifferently. 
It began without any form of address. Richard's fore- 
head darkened at the signature. This letler was in a 
sloping feminine hand, and flourished with light strokes 
all over, like a field of the bearded barley. Thus it ran: 

**I laiow you are in a rage with me because I would 
not consent to ruin you, you foolish fellow. What do 
you call it? Going to that unpleasant place together. 
Thank you, my milliner is not ready yet, and I want to 
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make a good appearance when I äo go. I suppose I 
shall have to some day. Your health, Sir Richard. Now 
let me speak to you seriously. Go home to your wife at 
once. But I know the sort of fellow you are, and I must 
be piain with you. Did I ever say I loved you? You 
may täte me as much as you please, but I will save you 
from being a fool. 

"Now listen to me. You know my relatiöns with 
Mount That beast Brayder offered to pay all my debts 
and set me afloat, if I would keep you in town. I de- 
clare on my honour I had no idea why, and I did not 
agree to it. But you were such a handsome fellow — I 
noticed you in the park before I heard a word of you. 
But then you fought shy — ^you were just as tempting as 
a girl. You stung me. Do you know what that is? I 
would make you care for me, and we know how it ended, 
without any intention of mine, I swear, Fd have cut 
off my hand rather than do you any härm, upon my 
honour. Circumstances! Then I saw it was all up be- 
tween us. Brayder came and began to chaff about you. 
I dealt the animal a stroke on the face with my riding- 
whip — I shut him up pretty quick. Do you think I 
woiild let a man speak about you? — I was going to 
swear. You see I remember Dick's lessons. O my 
God! I do feel unhappy. — Brayder offered me money. 
Go and think I took it, if you like. What do I care 
what anybody thinks! Something that blackguard said 
made me suspicious. I went down to the Isle of Wight 
where Mount was, and your wife was just gone with an 
old lady who came and took her away. I should so 
have liked to see her. You said, you remember, she 
would take me as a sister, and treat me — I laughed at 
it then. My Godl how I could cry now, if water did 
any good to a devüy as you politely call poor me. I 
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called at your house and saw your man-servant, who 
Said Mount had just been there. In a minute it Struck 
me. I was sure Mount was after a woman, but it never 
Struck me that woman was your wife. Then I saw why 
they wanted me to keep you away. I went to Brayder. 
You know how I hate him. I made love to the man to 
get it out of him. Richard! my word of honour they 
have planned to carry her off, if Mount finds he cannot 
seduce her. Talk of devils! He's one; but he is not so 
bad as Brayder. I cannot forgive a mean dog his villany. 

"Now after this, I am quite sure you are too much 
of a man to stop away from her another moment. I 
have no more to say. I suppose we shall not see each 
other again, so good-bye, Dick! I fancy I hear you 
cursing me. Why can't you feel hke other men on the 
subject? But if you were like the rest of them I should 
not have cared for you a farthing. I have not wom 
lilac since I saw you last. FU be buried in your colour, 
Dick. That will not offend you — will it? 

"You are not going to believe I took the money? 
If I thought you thought that — it makes me feel like a 
devil only to fancy you think it 

"The first time you meet Brayder, cane him puhUcly, 

"Adieu! Say it's because you don't like his face. I 
suppose devils must not say Adieu. Here's piain old 
good-bye , then, between you and me. Good-bye, dear 
Dick! You won't think Üiat of me? 

"May I eat dry bread to the day of my death if I 
took or ever will touch a scrap of their money! 

"Bella." 

Richard folded up the letter silently. 
"Jump into the cab," he said to Ripton. 
"Anything the matter, Richard?" 
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"No." 

The driver received directions. Richard sat without 
speaking. His friend knew that face. He asked whether 
there was bad news in the letter. For answer he had 
the lie circumstantial. He ventured to remark that they 
were going the wrong way. 

"It's the right way," cried Richard, and his jaws 
were hard and Square, and his eyes looked heavy and füll. 

Ripton Said no more, but thought 

The cabman puUed up at a club. A gentleman, in 
whom Ripton recognized the Honourable Peter Brayder, 
was just then swinging a leg over his horse, with one 
foot in the stirrup. Hearing his name called, the Honour- 
able Peter tumed about, and stretched an affable band. 

"Is Mountfalcon in town?" said Richard, taking 
the horse's reins instead of the gentlemanly band. His 
voice and aspect were quite friendly. 

"Mount?" Brayder replied, curiously watching the 
action, "yes. He's off this evening." 

"He ts in town?" Richard released the horse. "I 
want to see him. Where is he?" 

The young man looked pleasant: that which might 
have aroused Brayder's suspicions was an old affair in 
parasitical register by this time. "Want to see him? 
What about?" he said carelessly, and gave the address. 

"By the way," he sung out, "we thought of putting 
your name down, Feverel." He indicated the lofty 
structure. "What do you say?" 

Richard nodded back to him, crying, "Hurry." 
Brayder retumed the nod, and those who promenaded 
the district soon beheld his body in elegant motion to 
the stepping of his well-earned horse. 

"What do you want to see Lord Mountfalcon for, 
Richard?" said Ripton. 

19' 
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"I just want to see him," Richard replied. 

Ripton was left in the cab at the door of my lord's 
residence. He had to wait there a space of about ten 
minutes, when Richard returned with a clearer visage, 
though somewhat heated. He stood outside the cab, 
and Ripton was conscious of being examined by those 
streng grey eyes. As clear as speech he understood 
them to say to him, "You won't do," but which of the 
many things on earth he would not do for he was at a 
loss to think. 

"Go down to Rajniham, Ripton. Say I shall be 
there to-night certainly. Don't bother me with questions. 
Drive off atonce. Orwait. Get another cab. Fll take this." 

Ripton was ejected, and found himself Standing alone 
in the street As he was on the point of rushing after 
the galloping cab-horse to get a word of elucidation, he 
heard some one speak behind him. 

"You are Feverers friend?" 

Ripton had an eye for lords. An ambrosial footman, 
Standing at the open door of Lord Mountfalcon's house, 
and a gentleman on the door-step, told him that he 
was addressed by that nobleman. He was requested to 
Step into the house. When they were alone, Lord 
Mountfalcon, slightly ruffled, said: "Feverel has insulted 
me grossly. I must meet him, of course. Ifs a piece 
of infernal folly! — I suppose he's not quite mad?" 

Ripton's only definite answer was a gasping iteration 
of "My lord." 

My lord resumed: "I am perfectly guiltless of 
offending him, as far as I know. In fact I had a 
friendship for him. Is he liable to fits of this sort of 
thing?" 

Not yet at conversation-point, Ripton stammered: 
"Fits, my lord?" 
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"Ah!" went the other, eyeing Ripton in lordly 
cognizant style. "You know nothing of this business 
perhaps?" 

Ripton Said he did not. 

"Have you any influenae with him?" 

"Not much, my lord. Only now and then — a little.'* 

"You are not in the army?" 

The question was^ quite unnecessary. Ripton con- 
fessed to the law, and my lord did not look surprised. 

"I will not detain you," he said, distantly bowing. 

Ripton gave him a commoner's obeisance; but get- 
ting to the door, the sense of the matter enlightened him. 

"It's a duel, my lord?" 

"No help for it, if his friends don't shut him up in 
Bedlam between this and to-morrow moming." 

Of all horrible things a duel was the worst in Rip- 
ton's imagination. He stood holding the handle of the 
door, revolving this last chapter of calamity suddenly 
opened where happiness had promised. 

"A duel! but he won't, my lord, — he mustn't fight, 
my lord." 

"He must come on the ground," said my lord positively. 

Ripton ejaculated unintelligible stufF. Finally Lord 
Mountfalcon said: "I went out of my way, sir, in speak- 
ing to you. I saw you from the window. Your friend 
is mad. Deuced methodical, I admit, but mad. I have 
particular reasons to wish not to injure the young man, 
and if an apology is to be got out of him when we're 
on the ground, TU take it, and we'U stop the damned 
scandal, if possible. You understand? Tm the insulted 
party, and I shall only require of him to use formal 
words of excuse to come to an amicable settlement 
Let him just say he regrets it. Now, sir," the nobleman 
spoke with considerable earnestness, "should anything 
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happen — I have the honour to be known to Mrs. Feverel 
— and I beg you will teil her. I very particularly 
desire you to let her know that I was not to blame." 

Mountfalcon rang the bell, and bowed him out. 
With this on his mind Ripton hurried down to those 
who were waiting in joyful trust at Raynham. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The Lost Scene. 

The watch consulted by Hippias alternately with his 
pulse, in occult calculation hideous to mark, said half- 
past eleven towards midnight. Adrian wearing a com- 
posedly amused expression on his dimpled plump face, 
— held slightly sideways, aloof from paper and pen,-^ 
sat writing at the library table. Round the baronet's 
chair, in a semicircle, were Lucy, Lady Blandish, Mrs. 
Doria, and Ripton, that very ill bird at Raynham. They 
were silent as are those who question the flying minutes. 
Ripton had said that Richard was sure to come; but the 
feminine eyes reading him ever and anon, had gathered 
matter for disquietude, which increased as time sped. 
Sir Austin persisted in his habitual air of speculative repose. 

Remote as he appeared from vulgär anxiety, he was 
the first to speak and betray his State. 

"Pray put up that watch. Impatience serves nothing," 
he said, half-tuming hastily to his brother behind him. 

Hippias relinquished his pulse and mildly groaned: 
"It's no nightmare, this!" 

His remark was unheard, and the bearing of it re- 
mained obscure. Adrian's pen made a louder flourish 
on his manuscript; whether in commiseration or infernal 
glee, none might say. 

"What are you writing?" the baronet inquired testily 
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of Adrian, after a pause; twitched, it may be, by a sort 
of jealousy of the wise youth's coolness. 

"Do I disturb you, sir?" rejoined Adrian. "I am en- 
gaged on a portion of a Proposal for uniting the Empires 
and Kingdoms of Europe under one Patemal Head, on 
the model of the ever to be admired and lamented Holy 
Roman. This treats of the management of Youths and 
Maids, and of certain magisterial functions connected 
therewith. *It is decreed that these officers be all and 
every men of science/ etc.'' And Adrian cheerily drove 
his pen afresh. 

Mrs. Doria took Lucy's hand, mutely addressing en- 
Gouragement to her, and Lucy brought as much of a 
smile as she could command to reply with. 

"I fear we must give him up to-night," observed 
Lady Blandish. 

"If he Said he would come, he will come," Sir 
Austin interjected. Between him and the lady there 
was something of a contest secretly going on. He was 
consciou3 that nothing save perfect success would now hold 
this self-emancipating mind. She had seen him through. 

"He declared to me he would be certain to come," 
Said Ripton; but he could look at none of them as he 
Said it, for he was growing aware that Richard might 
have deceived him, and was feeling like a black con- 
spirator against their happiness. He determined to teil the 
baronet what he knew, if Richard did not come by twelve. 

"What is the time?" he asked Hippias in a modest 
voice. 

"Time for me to be in bed," growled Hippias, as if 
everybody present had been treating him badly. 

Mrs. Berry came in to apprise Lucy that she was 
wanted above. She quietly rose. Sir Austin kissed her 
on the forehead, saying: "You had better not come 
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down again, my child." She kept her eyes on him. 
"Oblige me by retiring for the night," he added. Lucy 
shook their hands, and went out accompanied by Mrs. 
Dona. 

"This agitation will be bad for the child," he said, 
speaking to himself aloud. 

Lady Blandish remarked: "I think she might just as 
well have retumed. She will not sleep." 

" She will control herseif for the child's sake." 

"You ask too much of her." 

"Of her not," he emphasized. 

It was twelve o'clock when Hippias shut his watch, 
and said with vehemence: "Fm convinced my circulation 
gradually and steadily decreases." 

"Going back to the pre-Harvey period," murmured 
Adrian as he wrote. 

Sir Austin and Lady Blandish knew well that any 
comment would introduce them to the interior of his 
machinery, the extemal view of which was sufficiently 
harrowing; so they maintained a discreet reserve. Taking 
it for acquiescence in his deplorable condition, Hippias 
resumed despairingly. "It's a fact. Fve brought you 
to see that No one can be more moderate than I am, 
and yet I get worse. My System is organically sound — 
I believe: I do every possible thing, and yet I get worse. 
Nature never forgives! I'U go to bed." 

The Dyspepsy departed unconsoled. 

Sir Austin took up his brother's thought: "I suppose 
nothing short of a miracle helps us when we have 
ofFended her." 

"Nothing Short of a quack satisfies us," said Adrian, 
appl3dng wax to an envelope of official dimensions. 

Ripton sat accusing his soul of cowardice while they 
talked; haunted by Lucy's last look at him. He got 
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up bis courage presently and went round to Adrian, 
who, after a few whispered words, deliberately rose and 
accompanied him out of the room, shrugging. When 
they had gone, Lady Blandish said to the baronet: 

"He is not Coming." 

"To-morrow, then, if not to-night," he replied. 
"But I say he will come to-night" 

"You do really wish to see him united to bis wife?" 

The question made the baronet raise bis brow with 
some displeasure. 

"Can you ask me?" 

"I mean," said the ungenerous woman, "your System 
will require no further sacrifices from either of them?" 

When he did answer, it was to say: "I think her 
altogether a superior person. I confess I should scarcely 
have hoped to find one like her." 

"Admit that your science does not accomplish 
everything." 

"No: it was presumptuous — beyond a certain point," 
said the baronet, meaning deep things. 

Lady Blandish eyed him. "Ah me!" she sighed, "if 
we would always be true to our own wisdom!" 

"You are very singular to-night, Emmeline." Sir 
Austin stopped bis walk in front of her. 

In truth, was she not unjust? Here was an ofFending 
son freely forgiven. Here was a young woman of 
humble birth freely accepted into bis family and per- 
mitted to stand upon her qualities. Who would have 
done more — or as much? This lady, for instance, had 
the case been hers, would have fought it. All the 
people of Position that he was acquainted with would 
have fought it, and that without feeling it so peculiarly. 
But while the baronet thought this, he did not think of 
the exceptional education bis son had received. He 
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took the common ground of fathers, forgetting his 
System when it was absolutely on trial. False to his 
son it could not be said that he had been: false to his 
System he was. Others saw it plainly, but he had to 
learn his lesson by-and-by. 

Lady Blandish gave him her face; then stretched 
her band to the table, sa3dng, "Well! well!" She 
fingered a half-opened parcel lying there, and drew 
forth a little book she recognized. "Ha! what is this?" 
she said. 

"Benson retiirned it this moming," he informed her. 
"The stupid fellow took it away with him — by mis- 
chance, I am bound to believe." 

It was nothing other than the old Note-book. Lady 
Blandish tumed over the leaves, and came upon the 
later jottings. 

She read: "A maker of Proverbs — what is he but a 
narrow mind the mouthpiece of narrower?" 

"I do not agree with that/" she observed. He was 
in no humour for argument 

"Was your humility feigned when you wrote it?" 

He merely said: "Consider the sort of minds in- 
fluenced by set sayings. A proverb is the half-way- 
house to an Idea, I conceive; and the majority rest 
there content: can the keeper of such a house be flat- 
tered by his Company?" 

She feit her feminine intelligence swaying under 
him again. There must be greatness in a man who could 
thus speak of his own special and admirable aptitude. 

Further she read, "Which is the coward among us? 
— He who sneers at the faüings 0/ HumaniiyJ* 

"Oh! that is true! How much I admire that!" cried 
the dark-eyed dame as she beamed intellectual raptures. 

Another Aphorism seemed closely to apply to him: 
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"There is no more grievous sight, as there is no greater 
perversion, than a wise man at the mercy of his feelings." 

"He must have written it," she thought, "when he 
had himself for an example — stxange man that te is!" 

Lady Blandish was still inclined to Submission, 
though decidedly insubordinate. She had once been 
fairly conquered: but if what she reverenced as a great 
mind could conquer her, it must be a great man that 
should hold her captive. The Autumn Primrose blooms 
for the loftiest manhood; is a vindictive flower in lesser 
hands. Nevertheless Sir Austin had only to be success- 
ful, and this lady's allegiance was his for ever. . The 
trial was at hand. 

She Said again: "He is not Coming to-night," and 
the baronet, on whose visage a contemplative pleased 
look had been rising for a minute past, quietly added: 
"He is come." 

Richard's voice was heard in the hall. 

There was commotion all over the house at the 
retum of the young heir. Berry, seizing every possible 
occasion to approach his Bessy now that her involuntary 
coldness had enhanced her value — "Such is men!" as 
the soft woman reflected — Berry ascended to her and 
delivered the news in pompous tones and wheedling 
gestures. "The best word youVe spoke for many a 
day," says she, and leaves him unfeed, in an attitude, 
to hurry and pour bliss into Lucy's ears. 

"Lord be praised!" she entered the adjoining room 
exclaiming, "we're goin' to be happy at last They 
men have cpme to their senses. I could cry to your 
Virgin and kiss your Gross, you sweet!" 

"Hush!'' Lucy admonished her, and crooned over 
the child on her knees. The tiny open hands, füll of 
sleep, clutched; the large blue eyes started awake; and 
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his mother, all trembling and palpitating, knowing, but 
thirsting to hear it, covered him with her tresses, and 
tried to still her frame, and rocked, and sang low, 
interdicting even a whisper from bursting Mrs. Berry. 

Richard had come. He was under his father's roof, 
in the old home that had so soon grown foreign to 
him. He stood close to his wife and child. He might 
embrace them both: and now the fullness of his anguish 
and the madness of the thing he had done smote the 
young man: now first he tasted hard earthly misery. 

Had not God spoken to him in the tempest? Had 
not the finger of heaven directed him homeward? And 
he had come: here he stood: congratulations were thick 
in his ears: the cup of happiness was held to him, and 
he was invited to drink of it. Which was the dream? 
his work for the morrow, or this? But for a leaden 
load he feit like a bullet in his breast, he might have 
thought the morrow with death sitting on it was the 
dream. Yes: he was awake. Now first the cloud of 
phantasms cleared away: he beheld his real life, and 
the colours of true human joy: and on the morrow per- 
haps he was to close his eyes on them. That leaden 
bullet dispersed all unrealities. 

They stood about him in the hall, his father, Lady 
Blandish, Mrs. Doria, Adrian, Ripton; people who had 
known him long. They shook his hand: they gave him 
greetings he had never before understood the worth of 
or the meaning. Now that he did they mocked him. 
There was Mrs. Berry in the l^ackground bobbing, there 
was Martin Berry bowing, there was Tom Bakewell 
grinning. Somehow he loved the sight of these better. 

"Ah, my old Penelopel" he said, breaking through 
the circle of his relations to go to her, "so youVe 
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found him at last? Tom! how are you? Berryl I hope 
you're going to behave like a man." 

Berry inclined with dignified confusion, and drew 
up to man's height — to indicate his honourable inten- 
tions, let us hope. Tom Bakewell performed a motion 
as if to smear his face with an arm, but decided on 
making his grin vocal. 

"Bless ye, my Mr. Richard," whimpered Mrs. Berry, 
and whispered rosily, "all's agreeable now. She's waiting 
up in bed for ye, like a new-born." 

The person who betrayed most agitation was Mrs. 
Doria. She held close to him, and eagerly studied his 
face and every movement as one accustomed to masks. 
"You are pale, Richard?" He pleaded exhaustion. 
"What detained you, dear?" "Business," he said. She 
drew him imperiously apart from the others. "Richard! 
is it over?" He asked what she meant. "The dread- 
ful du^l, Richard." He looked darkly. "Is it over? is 
it done, Richard?" Getting no immediate answer, she 
continued — and such was her agitation that the words 
were shaken by pieces from her mouth: "Don't pretend 
not to understand me, Richard! Is it over? Are you 
going to die the death of my child — Clare's death? Is 
not one in a family enough? Think of your dear young 
wife — we love her so! — your child! — your father! Will 
you kill US all?" 

Mrs. Doria had chanced to overhear a trifle of Rip- 
ton's communication to Adrian, and had built thereon 
with the dark forces of a stricken soul. 

Wondering how this woman could have divined it, 
Richard calmly said: "It's arranged — the matter you 
allude to." 

"Indeed! truly, dear?" 

"Yes." 
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"Teil me — " but he broke away from her, saying: 
"You shall hear the particulars to-morrow," and she, not 
alive to double meaning just then, allowed him to leave her. 

He had eaten nothing for twelve hours, and called 
for food, but he would only take dry bread and claret, 
which was served on a tray in the library. He said, 
without any show of feeling, that he must eat before he 
saw the younger hope of Raynham: so there he sat, 
breaking bread, and eating great mouthfuls, and washing 
them down with wine, talking of what they would. His 
father's studious mind feit itself years behind him, he 
was so completely altered. He had the precision of 
Speech, the bearing of a man of thirty. Indeed he had 
all that the necessity for commanding and cloaking in- 
finite misery gives. But let things be as they might, he 
was there, For one night in his life Sir Austin's per- 
spective of the future was bounded by the night. 

"Will you go to your wife now?" he had asked, and 
Richard had replied with a stränge indifference. The 
baronet thought it better that their meeting should be 
private, and sent word for Lucy to wait upstairs. The 
others perceived that father and son should now be left 
alone. Adrian went up to him, and said: "I can no 
longer witness this painful sight, so Good-night, Sir 
Famish! You may cheat yourself into the belief that 
you've made a meal, but depend upon it your progeny 
— and it threatens to be numerous — will cry aloud and 
nie the day. Nature never forgives! A lost dinner can 
never be replaced! Good night, my dear boy. And here 
— oblige me by taking this," he handed Richard the 
enormous envelope containing what he had written 
that evening. "Credentials!" he exclaimed humorously, 
slapping Richard on the Shoulder. Ripton heard also 
the wprds "propagator — species," but had no idea of 
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their Import. The wise youth looked: "You see weVe 
made matters all right for you here/' and quitted the 
room on that unusual gleam of eamestness. 

Richard shook his hand, and Ripton's. Then Lady 
Blandish said her Good-night, praising Lucy, and pro- 
mising to pray for their mutual happiness. The two 
men who knew what was hanging over him, spoke to- 
gether outside. Ripton was for getting a positive as- 
surance that the duel would not be fought, but Adrian 
said: "Time enough to-morrow. He's safe enough while 
he's here. TU stop it to-morrow:" ending with banter 
of Ripton and allusions to his adventures with Miss 
Random, which must, Adrian said, have led him into 
many afFairs of the sort Certainly Richard was there, 
and while he was there he must be safe. So thought 
Ripton, and went to his bed. Mrs. Doria deliberated 
likewise, and likewise thought him safe while he was 
there. For once in her life she thought it better not to 
trust her instinct, for fear of useless disturbance where 
peace should be. So she said not a syllable of it to her 
brother. She only looked more deeply into Richard's 
eyes, as she kissed him, praising Lucy. "I have found a 
second daughter in her, dear. Oh! may you both be happy ! " 

They all praised Lucy now. His father commenced 
the moment they were alone. "Poor Helen! Your wife 
has been a great comfort to her, Richard. I think Helen 
must have sunk without her. So lovely a young person, 
possessing mental faculty, and a conscience for her 
duties, I have never before met" 

He wished to gratify his son by these eulogies of 
Lucy, and some hours back he would have succeeded. 
Now it had the contrary effect. 

"You compliment me on my choice, sir?" 

Richard spoke sedately, but the irony was perceptible, 
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and he could speak no other way, his bitterness was so 
intense. 

"I think you very fortunate " said his father. 

Sensitive to tone and manner as he was, his ebulli- 
tion of paternal feeling was frozen. Richard did not 
approach him. He leaned against the chimney-piece, 
glancing at the fioor, and lifting his eyes only when he 
spoke. Fortunate! very fortunate! As he revolved his 
later history, and remembered how clearly he had seen 
that his father must love Lucy if he but knew her, and 
remembered his efforts to persuade her to come with 
him, a sting of miserable rage blackened his brain. But 
could he blame that gentle soul? Whom could he blame? 
Himself? Not utterly. His father? Yes, and no. The 
blame was here, the blame was there: it was everywhere 
and nowhere, and the young man cast it on the Fates, 
and looked angrily at heaven, and grew reckless. 

"Richard," said his father, Coming close to him, "it 
is late to-night. I do not wish Lucy to remain in ex- 
pectation longer, or I should have explained myself to 
you thoroughly, and I think — or at least hope — you 
would have justified me. I had cause to believe that 
you had not only violated my confidence, but grossly 
deceived me. It was not so I now know. I was mis- 
taken. Much of our misunderstanding has resulted from 
that mistake. But you were married — a boy: you knew 
nothing of the world, little of yourself. To save you in 
after-life — for there is a period when mature men and 
women who have married young are more impelled to 
temptation than in youth, — though not so exposed to it, 
— to save you, I say, I decreed that you should ex- 
perience self-denial and leam something of your fellows 
of both sexes, before settling into a State that must have 
been otherwise precarious, however excellent the woman 
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who is your mate. My System with you would have 
been otherwise imperfect, and you would have feit the 
effects of it. It is over now. You are a man. The dangers 
to which your nature was open are, I trust, at an end. I 
wish you to be happy, and I give you both my blessing, 
and pray God to conduct and strengthen you both." 

Sir Austin's mind was unconscious of not having 
spoken devoutly. True or not, his words were idle to 
bis son: his talk of dangers over, and happiness, mockery. 

Richard coldly took his father's extended band. 

"We will go to her," said the baronet "I will leave 
you at her door." 

Not moving: looking fixedly at his father with a hard 
face on which the colour rushed, Richard said: "A hus- 
band who has been unfaithful to his wife may go to her 
there, sir?" 

It was horrible, it was cruel: it was uncalled for — 
Richard knew that He wanted no advice on such a 
matter, having fully resolved what to do. Yesterday he 
would have listened to his father, and blamed himself 
alone, and done what was to be done humbly before 
God and her; now in the recklessness of his misery he 
had as little pity for any other soul as for his own. 

Sir Austin's brows were deep drawn down. 

"What did you say, Richard?" 

Clearly his intelligence had taken it, but this — the 
worst he could hear — this that he had dreaded once and 
doubted, and smoothed over, and cast aside — could it be?" 

Richard said: "I told you all but the very words 
when we last parted. What eise do you think would 
have kept me from her?" 

Angered at his callous aspect, his father cried: "What 
brings you to her now?" 

"That will be between us two," was the reply. 

Th* Ordeal <^ R. FtvereL IL 20 
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Sir Austin feil into his chair. Meditation was im- 
possible. He spoke from a wrathful heart: "You will 
not dare to take her without — " 

"No, sir," Richard intemipted him, "I shall not. 
Have rio fear." 

"Then you did not love your wife?" 

"Didl not?" A smile passed faintly over Richard's face. 

"Did you care so much for this — this other person?'* 

"So much? If you ask me whether I had affection 
for her, I can say I had none." 

O base human nature! Then how? then why? A 
thousand questions rose in the baronefs mind. Bessy 
Berry could have answered them every one. 

"Poor childl poor childl" he apostrophized Lucy, 
pacing the room. Thinking of her, knowing her deep 
love for his son — her true forgiving heart — it seemed she 
should be spared this misery. 

He proposed to Richard to spare her. Vast is the 
distinction between women änd men in this one sin, he 
Said, and supported it with physical and moral citations. 
His argument carried him so far that to hear him one 
would have imagined he thought the sin in men small 
indeed. His words were idle. 

"She must know it," said Richard stemly, "I will 
go to her now, sir, if you please." 

Sir Austin detained him, expostulated, contradicted 
himself, confounded his principles, made nonsense of all 
his theories. He could not induce his son to waver in his 
resolve. Ultimately, their Good-night being interchanged, 
he imderstood that the happiness of Raynham depended 
on Lucy's mercy. He had no fears of her sweet heart, 
but it was a stränge thing to have come to. 

On which should the accusation fall — on science, or 
on human nature? 
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He remained in the library pondering over the ques- 
tion, at times breathing contempt for his son, and again 
seized with unwonted suspicion of his own wisdom: 
troubled, much to be pitied, even if he deserved that blow 
from his son which had plunged him into wretchedness. 

Richard went straight to Tom Bakewell, roused the 
heavy sleeper, and told him to have his mare saddled 
and waiting at the park gates east within an hour. Tom's 
nearest approach to a hero was to be a faithful slave 
to his master, and in doing this he acted to his concep- 
tion of that high and glorious character. He got up 
and heroically dashed his head into cold water. "She 
shall be ready, sir," he nodded. 

"Tom! if you don't see me back here at Raynham, 
your money will go on being paid to you." 

"Rather see you than the money, Mr. Richard," said 
Tom. 

"And you will always watch and see no härm comes 
to her, Tom." 

"Mrs. Richard, sir?" Tom stared. "God bless me, 
Mr. Richard—" 

"No questions. You'll do what I say." 

"Ay, sir; that will. Did'n Isle o' Wight." 

The very name of the island shocked Richard's blood, 
and he had to walk up and down before he could knock 
at Lucy's door. That infamous conspiracy to which he 
owed his degradation and misery scarce left him the feel- 
ings of a man when he thought of it. 

The soft beloved voice responded to his knock. He 
opened the door, and stood before her. Lucy was half- 
way toward him. In the moment that passed ere she 
was in his arms, he had time to observe the change in 
her. He had left her a girl: he beheld a woman — a 
blooming woman; for pale at first, no sooner did she 

20 ♦ 
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See him than the colour was rieh and deep on her face 
and neck and bosom half shown through the loose 
dressing-robe, and the sense of her exceeding beauty 
made his heart thump and his eyes swim. 

"My dariing!" each cried, and they clung together, 
and her mouth was fastened on his. 

They spoke no more. His soul was drowned in her 
kiss. Supporting her, whose strength was gone, he, 
almost as weak as she, hung over her, and clasped her 
closer, closer, tili they were as one body, and in the 
oblivion her ups put upon him he was free to the bliss 
of her embrace. Heaven granted him that. 

He placed her in a chair and knelt at her feet with 
both arms around her. Her bosom heaved; her eyes 
never quitted him: their light as the light on a roUing 
wave. This young creature, commonly so frank and 
straightforward, was broken with bashfulness in her hus- 
band's arms — womanly bashfulness on the torrent of 
womanly love; tenfold more seductive than the bashful- 
ness of girlhood. Terrible tenfold the loss of her seemed 
now, as distantly — far on the horizon of memory — the 
fatal truth retumed to him. 

Lose her? lose this? He looked up as if to ask God 
to confirm it 

The same sweet blue eyes; the eyes that he had often 
Seen in the dying glories of evening; on him they dwelt, 
shifting, and fluttering, and glittering, but constant: the 
light of them as the light on a rolling wave. 

And true to him! true, good, glorious, as the angels 
of heaven! And his she was! a woman — his wife! The 
temptation to take her, and be dumb, was all-powerful: 
the wish to die against her bosom so strong as to be 
the prayer of his vital forces. Again he strained her to 
him, but this time it was as a robber grasps priceless 
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xeasure — with fierce exultation, and defiance. One in- 
;tant of this. Lucy, whose pure tendemess had now 
lurmounted the first wild passion of their meeting, bent 
>ack her head from her surrendered body, and said al 
nost voicelessly, her underlids wistfuUy quivering: "Come 
md see him — baby;" and then in great hope of the 
lappiness she was going to give her husband, and share 
vith him, and in tremor and doubt of what his feelings 
vould be, she blushed, and her brows worked: she tried 
;o throw off the strangeness of a year of Separation, mis- 
mderstanding, and uncertainty. 

"Darling! come and see him. He is here." She 
ipoke more clearly, though no louder. 

Richard had released her, and she took his band, 
md he suffered himself to be led to the other side of 
he bed. His heart began rapidly throbbing at the sight 
)f a little rosy-curtained cot covered with lace like milky 
iummer cloud. 

It seemed to him he would lose his manhood if he 
ooked on that child's face. 

"Stop," he cried suddenly. 

Lucy tumed first to him, and then to her infant, 
earing it should have been disturbed. 

"Lucy, come bacL" 

"What is it, darling?" said she, in alarm at his voice 
md the gripe he had unwittingly given her band. 

O Godl what an Ordeal was this! that to-morrow he 
nust face death, perhaps die and be tom from his dar- 
ing — his wife and his child; and that ere he went forth, 
;re he could dare to see his child and lean his head re- 
jroachfully on his young wife's breast — for the last time, 
t might be — he must stab her to the heart, shatter the 
mage she held of him. 

"Lucy!" She saw him wrenched with agony, and 
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her own face took the whiteness of his — she bending 
forward to him, all her faculties strung to hearing. 

He held her two hands that she might look on him 
and not spare the horrible wound he was going to lay 
open to her eyes. 

"Lucy. Do you know why I came to you to-night?'^ 

She moved her lips repeating his words. 

" Lucy. Have you guessed why I did not come before ? '' 

Her head shook widened eyes. 

"Lucy. I did not come because I was not worthy 
of my wife! Do you understand?" 

Again the widened eyes were shaken negatively. 

"You do not?" 

"Darling," she faltered plaintively, and hung crouching 
under him, "whathave I done to make you angry with me?" 

"Oh, beloved!" cried he, the tears bursting out of 
his eyes. "Oh, beloved!" was all he could say, kissing 
her hands passionately. 

She waited reassured, but in terror. 

"Lucy. I stayed away from you — ^I could not come 
to you, because ... I dared not come to you, my wife, 
my beloved! I could not come because I was a coward: 
because — hear me — this was the reason: I have broken 
my marriage oath." 

Again her lips moved repeating his words. She 
caught at a dim fleshless meaning in them. "But you love 
me? Richard! My husband! you love me?" 

"Yes. I have never loved, I never shall love, woman 
but you." 

"Darling! Kiss me." 

"Have you understood what I have told you?" 

"Kiss me," she said. 

He did not join lips. "I have come to you to-night 
to ask your forgiveness." 
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Her answer was: "Kiss me." 

"Can you forgive a man so base?" 

"But you love me, Richard?" 

"Yes: that I can say before God. I love you, and I 
have betrayed you, and am unworthy of you — not worthy 
to touch your band, to kneel at your feet, to breathe the 
same air with you." 

Her eyes shone brilliantly. "You love me! you love 
me, darlingl" And as one who has sailed through dark 
fears into daylight, she said: "My husband! my darling! 
you will never leave me? We never shall be parted again? " 

He drew his breath painfuUy. To smooth her face 
growing rigid with fresh fears at his silence, he met her 
mouth. That kiss in which she spoke what her soul 
had to say, calmed her, and she smiled happily from it, 
and in her manner reminded him of his first vision of 
her on the summer morning in the field of the meadow- 
sweet. He held her to him, and thought then of a 
hoher picture: of mother and child: of the sweet wonders 
of life she had made real to him. 

Had he not absolved his conscience? At least the 
pangs to come made him think so. He now foUowed 
her leading band. Lucy whispered: "You mustn't dis- 
turb him — mustn't touch him, dear!" and with dainty 
fingers drew off the covering to the little Shoulder. One 
arm of the child was out along the pillow; the small 
hand open. His baby-mouth was pouted füll; the dark 
lashes of his eyes seemed to lie on his plump cheeks. 
Richard stooped lower down to him, hungering for some 
movement as a sign that he lived. Lucy whispered. 
*'He sleeps like you, Richard — one arm under his head." 
Great wonder, and the stir of a grasping tendemess was 
in Richard. He breathed quick and soft, bending lower, 
tili Lucy's curls, as she nestled and bent with him^ 
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roUed on the crimson quilt of the cot A smile went 
up the plump cheeks; forthwith the bud of a mouth was 
in rapid motion. The young mother whispered, blush- 
ing: "He's dreaming of me," and the simple words did 
more than Richard's eyes to make him see what was. 
Then Lucy began to hum and buzz sweet baby-language, 
and some of the tiny fingers stirred, and he made as if 
to change his cosy position, but reconsidered, and de- 
ferred it, with a peaceful little sigh. Lucy whispered: 
"He is such a big fellow. Oh! when you see him awake 
he is so like you, Richard." He did not hear her im- 
mediately: it seemed a bit of heaven dropped there in 
his likeness: the more human the fact of the child grew 
the more heavenly it seemed. His son! his child! should 
he ever see him awake? At the thought he took the 
words that had been spoken, and started from the dream 
he had been in. 

"Will he wake soon, Lucy?" 

"Oh, no! not yet, dear: not for hours. I would have 
kept him awake for you, but he was so sleepy." 

Richard stood back from the cot He Üiought that 
if he saw the eyes of his boy, and had him once on his 
heart, he never should have force to leave him. Then 
he looked down on him, again struggled to tear himself 
away. Two natures warred in his bosom, or it may 
have been the Magian Conflict still going on. He had 
come to see his child once, and to make peace with his 
wife before it should be too late. Might he not stop 
with them? Might he not relinquish that devilish pledge? 
Was not divine happiness here offered to him? — ^If fool- 
ish Ripton had not delayed to teil him of his interview 
with Mountfalcon all might have been well. But pride 
Said it was impossible. And then injury spoke. For 
why was he thus base and spotted to the darling of bis 
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love? A mad pleasure in the prospect of wreaking 
vengeance on the villain who had laid the trap for him, 
once more blackened his brain. If he would stay he 
could not So he resolved, throwing the bürden on Fate. 
The struggle was over, but oh, the pain! Lucy beheld 
the tears Streaming hot from his face on the child's cot 
She marvelled at such excess of emotion. But when his 
ehest heaved, and the extremity of mortal anguish ap- 
peared to have seized him, her heart sank, and she tried 
to get him in her arms. He tumed away from her and 
went to the window. A half-moon was over the lake. 

"Look," he said, "do you remember our rowing there 
one night, and we saw the shadow of the cypress? I 
wish I could have come early to-night that we might 
have had another row, and I have heard you sing there!" 

"Darling!" said she, "will it make you happier if I 
go with you now? I will." 

"No, Lucy. Lucy, you are brave!" 

"Oh, no! that Fm not I thought so once. I know 
I am not now." 

"Yes! to have lived — the child on your heart — and 
never to have uttered a complaint! — you are brave. Oh, 
my Lucy! my wife! you that have made me man! I 
called you a coward. I remember it / was the coward 
— /the wretched vain fool! Darling! I am going to leave 
you now. You are brave, and you will bear it Listen: in 
two days, or three, I may be back — back for good, if you 
will accept me. Promise me to go to bed quietly. Kiss 
the child for me, and teil him his father has seen him. 
He will learn to speak soon. Will he soon speak, Lucy?" 

Dreadful suspicion kept her speechless; she could 
only clutch one arm of his with both her hands. 

"Going?" she presently gasped. 

"For two or three days. No more — I hope," 
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"To-night?" 

«Yes. Now." 

"Going now? my husbandl" Her faculties aban- 
doned her. 

"You will be brave, my Lucy!" 

"Richard! my darling husband! Going? What is it 
takes you from me?" But questioning no further, she 
feil on her knees, and cried piteously to him to stay — 
not to leave them. Then she dragged him to the little 
sleeper, and urged him to pray by his side, and he did, 
but rose abruptly from his prayer when he had muttered 
a few broken words — she prapng on with tight-strung 
nerves in the faith that what she said to the interceding 
Mother above would be stronger than human hands on 
him. Nor could he go while she knelt there. 

And he wavered. He had not reckoned on her ter- 
rible suffering. 

She came to him quiet. "I knew you would remain." 
And taking his hand, innocently fondling it: "Am I so 
changed from her he loved? You will not leave me, 
dear?" But dread retumed, and the words quavered as 
she spoke them. 

He was almost vanquished by the loveliness of her 
womanhood. She drew his hand to her heart, and 
strained it there under one breast "Come: lie on my 
heart," she murmured with a smile of holy sweetness. 

He wavered more, and drooped to her, but sum- 
moning the powers of hell, kissed her suddenly, cried 
the words of parting, and hurried to the door. It was 
over in an instant. She cried out his name, clinging 
to him wildly, and was adjured to be brave, for he would 
be dishonoured if he did not go. Then she was shakenoff. 

Mrs. Berry was aroused by an unusual prolonged 
wailing of the child, which showed that no one was com- 
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forting it, and failing to get any answer to her applica- 
tions for admittance, she made bold to enter. There 
she saw Lucy, the child in her lap, sitting on the floor 
senseless: — she had taken it from its sleep and tried to 
follow her husband with it as her strongest appeal to 
him, and had fainted. 

"O my! O my!" Mrs. Berry moaned, "and I just 
now thinkin' they was so happy that was a gender!" 

Warming and caressing the poor infant, she managed 
by degrees to revive Lucy, and heard what had brought 
her to that Situation. 

"Go to his father," said Mrs. Berry. **Ta-te-tiddle- 
te-heighty-0! Go, my love, and every horse in Rayn- 
ham shall be out after 'm. This is what men brings us 
to! Heighty-oighty-iddlety-Ah! Or you take blessed 
baby, and Tll go." 

The baronet himself knocked at the door. "What 
is this?" he said. "I heard a noise and a step descend." 

"It's Mr. Richard have gone, Sir Austin! have gone 
from his wife and habe! Rum-te-um-te-iddledy — Oh, 
my goodness! what sorrow's come on us!" and Mrs. 
Berry wept, and sang to baby, and baby cried vehe- 
mently, and Lucy, sobbing, took him and danced him 
and sang to him with drawn lips and tears dropping 
over him. And if the Scientific Humanist to the day of 
his death forgets the sight of those two poor true women 
jigging on their wretched hearts to calm the child, he 
must have very little of the human in him. 

There was no more sleep for Raynham that night. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lady Blandish to Austin Wentworth. 

"His Ordeal is over. I have just come from his 
room and seen him bear the worst that could be. Retum 
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at once — he has asked for you. I can hardly write in- 
telligibly, but I will teil you what we know. 

"Two days after the dreadful night when he left us, 
his father heard from Ralph Morton. Richard had 
fought a duel in France with Lord Mountfalcon, and was 
lying wounded at a hamlet on the coast. His father 
Started immediately with his poor wife, and I followed 
in Company with his aunt and his child. The wound 
was not dangerous. He was shot in the side somewhere, 
but the ball injured no vital pärt We thought all would 
be well. Oh! how sick I am of theories, and Systems, 
and the pretensions of men! There was his son lying 
all but dead, and the man was still unconvinced of the 
folly he has been guilty of. I could hardly bear the 
sight of his composure. I shall hate the name of Science 
tili the day I die. Give me nothing but commonplace 
unpretending people! 

"They were at a wretched French cabaret, smelling 
vilely, where we still remain, and the people try as much 
as they can do to compensate for our discomforts by 
their kindness. The French poor people are very con- 
siderate where they see sufFering. I will say that for 
them. The doctors had not allowed his poor Lucy to 
go near him. She sat outside his door, and none of us 
dared disturb her. That was a sight for science. His 
father, and myself, and Mrs. Berry, were the only ones 
permitted to wait on him, and whenever we came out, 
there she sat, not speaking a word — for she had been 
told it would endanger his life — but she looked such 
awful eagemess. She had the sort of eye I fancy mad 
persons have. I was sure her reason was going. We 
did everything we could think of to comfort her. A bed 
was made up for her and her meals were brought to her 
there. Of course there was no getting her to eat What 
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do you suppose his alarm was fixed on? He absolutely 
Said to me — but I have not patience to repeat his words. 
He thought her to blame for not commanding herseif for 
the sake of her maiernal duiies. He had absolutely an 
idea of insisting that she should make an effort to suckle 
the child. I shall love that Mrs. Berry to the end of my 
days. I really believe she has iwtce the sense of any of 
US — Science and all. She asked him plainly if he wished 
to poison the child, and then he gave way, but with a 
bad grace. 

"Poor man! perhaps I am hard on him. I remem- 
ber that ypu said Richard had done wrong. Yes; well, 
that may be. But his father eclipsed his wrong in a 
greater wrong — a crime, or quite as bad; for if he de- 
ceived himself in the belief that he was acting righteously 
in separating husband and wife, and exposing his son as 
he did, I can only say that there are some who are worse 
than people who deliberately commit crimes, No doubt 
science will benefit by it They kill little animals for 
the sake of science. 

"We have with usDoctor Bairam, and a French phy- 
sician from Dieppe, a very skilful man. It was he who 
told US where the real danger lay. We thought all would 
be well. A week had passed, and no fever supervened. 
We told Richard that his wife was Coming to him, and 
he could bear to hear it. I went to her and began to 
circumlocute, thinking she listened — she had the same 
eager look. When I told her she might go in with me 
to see her dear husband, her features did not change. 
M. Despr^s, who held her pulse at the time^ told me, in 
a whisper, it was cerebral fever — brain- fever coming on. 
We have talked of her since. I noticed that though she 
did not seem to understand me, her bosom heaved, and 
she appeared to be trying to repress it, and choke some^ 
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thing. I am sure now, from what I know of her cha- 
racter, that she — even in the approaches of delirium — 
was preventing herseif from crying out. Her last hold 
of reason was a thought for Richard. It was against a 
creature like this that we plotted! I have the comfort of 
knowing that I did my share in helping to destroy her. 
Had she seen her husband a day or two before — bat 
no! there was a new System to interdict that! Or had 
she not so violently controUed her nature as she did, I 
believe she might have been saved. 

"He Said once of a man, that his conscience was a 
coxcomb. Will you believe that when he saw his son*s 
wife — poor victim! lying delirious, he could not even 
then see his error. You said he wished to take Provi- 
dence out of God's hands. His mad self-deceit would 
not leave him. I am positive that, while he was Stand- 
ing over her, he was blaming her for not having con- 
sidered the child. Indeed he made a remark to me that 
it was unfortunate — *disastrous,* I think he said — that 
the child should have to be fed by hand. I dare say it 
is. All I pray is that this young child may be saved 
from him. I cannot bear to see him look on it. He 
does not spare himself bodily fatigue — but what is that? 
that is the vulgarest form of love. I know what you will 
say. You will say I have lost all charity, and I have. 
But I should not feel so, Austin, if I could be quiie sure 
that he is an altered man even now the blow has Struck 
him. He is reserved and simple in his speech, and his 
grief is evident, but I have doubts. He heard her while 
she was senseless call him cruel and harsh, and cry that 
she had suffered, and I saw then his mouth contract as 
if he had been touched. Perhaps, when he thinks, his 
mind will be clearer, but what he has done cannot be 
undone. I do not imagine he will abuse women any 
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more. The doctor called her a 'forte et belle jeune 
femme:' and he said she was as noble a soul as ever 
God moulded clay upon. A noble soul 'forte et belle!' 
She lies upstairs. If he can look on her and not see 
his sin^ I almost fear God will never enlighten him. 

"She died five days after she had been removed. 
The shock had utterly deranged her. I was with her. 
She died very quietly, breathing her last breath without 
pain, asking for no one. A death I should like to die. 

"Her cries at one time were dreadfully loud. She 
screamed that she was *drowning in fire/ and her hus- 
band would not come to her to save her. We deadened 
the sound as much as we could, but it was impossible 
to prevent Richard from hearing. He knew her voice, 
and it produced an efFect like fever on him. Whenever 
she called he answered. You could not hear them with- 
out weeping. Mrs. Berry sat with her, and I sat with 
him, and his father moved from one to the other. 

"But the trial for us came when she was gone. How 
to communicate it to Richard — or whether to do so at 
all! His father consulted with us. We were quite de- 
cided that it would be madness to breathe it while he 
was in that State. I can admit now — as things have 
tumed out — we were wrong. His father left us — I be- 
lieve he spent the time in prayer — and then leaning on 
me, he went to Richard, and said in so many words, 
that his Lucy was no more. I thought it must kill him. 
He listened, and smiled. I never saw a smile so sweet and 
so sad. He said he had seen her die, as if he had passed 
through his suffering a long time ago. He shut his eyes. 
I could see by the motion of his eyeballs up that he was 
straining his sight to some inner heaven. — ^I cannot go on. 

"I think Richard is safe. Had we postponed the 
tidings tili be came to his cle^r senses, it must have 
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killed him. His father was right for once then. But if 
he has saved his son's body, he has given the death- 
blow to his heart. Richard will never be what he promised. 

"A letter found on his clothes teils us the origin of 
the quarrel. I have had an interview with Lord M. this 
moming. I cannot say I think him exactly to blame: 
Richard forced him to fight At least I do not select 
him the foremost for blame. He was deeply and sin- 
cerely afFected by the calamity he has caused. Alas! he 
was only an instrument. Your poor aunt is utterly prostrate 
and talks stränge things of her daughter's death. She is 
only happy in drudging. Dr. Bairam says we must un- 
der any circumstances keep her employed. While she 
is doing something, she can chat freely, but the moment 
her hands are not occupied she gives me an idea that 
she is going into a fit 

"We expect the dear child's uncle to-day. Mr. Thomp- 
son is here. I have taken him upstairs to look at her. 
That poor young man has a true heart. 

"Come at once. You will not be in time to see her. 
She will lie at Raynham. If you could you would see 
an angel. He sits by her side for hours. I can give 
you no description of her beauty. 

"You will not delay, I know, dear Austin, and I 
want you, for your presence will make me more chari- 
table than I find it possible to be. Have you noticed 
the expression in the eyes of blind men? That is just 
how Richard looks, as he lies there silent in his bed — 
striving to image her on his brain." 
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Rev. W. Adams : Sacred Allegories z v. 

MiM Aguilar: Home Influence 2 v. 
The MoUier's Recompense 2 v. 

H. Aidd: Rita z ▼. Carr of Carrlron 2 v. 
The Mantons 2 v. In that State of Life z v. 
Morals andMysteries x v. Penraddocke 2 ▼. 
" A nine Days' Wonder" x ▼. Poet and 
Peer 2 v. Introduced to Sodety x v. 

W.H.Ainaworth: Windsor Castle xv. 
SaintTames's x v. Jack Sheppard (w. Port.) 
X V. 'Dxe LancashireWitches 2V. The Star- 
Chamber 2 v. The Flitch of Bacon z ▼. The 
Spendthrift z v. Mervyn Qitheroe 2 ▼. 
Ovingdean Grange z ▼. The Constable of 
the Tower z ▼. The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don 2 ▼. Cardinal Pole 2 v. John Law 
2 ▼. The Spanish Match 2 ▼. The Con- 
stable de ^urbon 2 ▼. Old Court 2 ▼. 
Myddleton Pomfret 2 ▼. The South-Sea 
Bubble 2 ▼. Hilary St. Ives 2 ▼. Talbot 
Harland z V. Tower HiU z ▼. Boscobel 
2 ▼. The Good Old Times 2 ▼. Merry 
England 2 ▼. The Goldsmith's Wife 2 ▼. 
Preston Fight 2 v. Chetwynd Calverley 
2 V. The Leaguer of Lathom 2 ▼. The 
Fall of Somerset 2 v. Beatrice Tyldesley 
2V. BeauNash2v. Stanley Brereton 2 ▼. 

Louisa M. Alcott: Little Women 2 ▼. 
Little Men z v. An Old-Fashioned Girl 
z ▼. Jo's Boys X ▼. 

Thomaa Bailey Aldrich: Maijorie 
Daw, etc. x ▼. The StillwaterTragedy x v. 

Mrs. Alexander: A Second Life 3 ▼. 
By Woman's Wit z ▼. Mona's Choice 2 ▼. 
A Life Interest 2 ▼. A Crooked Path 2 ▼. 
Blind Fate 2 ▼. A Woman'sHeart2 v. For 
His Sake 2 ▼. The Snare of the Fowler 2 v. 
Found Wanting 2 ▼. AWard in Chancery 
XV. A Choice of Eyils 2v. AFight with Fate 
2 ▼. A Winning Hazard z ▼. A Golden 
Autumn x ▼. Mrs. Crichton'sCreditor z v. 
Barbara, Lady's Maid and Peeress z v. 

Alice, Ghrand Duchess of Hesse (with 
Portrait) 2 ▼. 

Lizzie Alldridge: By Love and Law 
2 ▼. The World she awoke in 2 ▼. 

Grant Allen : The Woman who did z ▼. 

••All for Greed,** Author of— All for 
Greed x ▼. Love the Avenger 2 ▼. 

F. Anstey: The Giant's Robe 2 ▼. A 
Fallen Idol z v. The Pariah 3 ▼. The 
Talking Horse, etc. x v. Voces Populi x ▼. 

Matthew Arnold: Essays in Criticism 
2 V. Essays in Criticism, 2nal Series^ x v. 

Sir Arnold : Light ofAsia (w. Port.) x v. 

Miss Austen : Sense and Sensibility i v. 
Mansfield Park z v. Pride and Prejudice 
X V. Northanger Abbey x v. Emma x v. 



Baxine-Gould: Mehalah x ▼. Joho 
Herring 2 v. Court Royal 2 v. 

Lady Barker: Station Life in New 
Zealand x ▼. Station Amüsements in New 
Zealand x ▼. A Year's Honsekeeping in 
South Africa x ▼. Letters to Gtiy, etc. x v. 

P. Barrett: TheSmuggler'sSecret x v. 
Out of the Jaws of Death 2 ▼. 

J. M. BuTie: Sentimentsd Tommy 2 v. 
Margaret Ogilvy x ▼. 

Miss Bayle*s Romance, Author of 
— vide W. Fräser Rae. 

Rev. R. H. Baynes: Lyra Anglicana, 
Hymns and Sacred Songs x ▼. 

Beaconsfield : vtde DisraeH. 

A. Beaumont:Thornicroft'sModel2T. 

CurrerBell(Ch.Bronte) : TaneEyreav. 
Shirley 3v. Villette 2V. The Professor zv. 

Ellis&Acton Bell: WutheringHeights, 
and Ag^es Grey 2 ▼. 

E. Bellamy: Looking Backward x v. 

F. Lee Benedict: St. Simonis Niece 2 y. 
Benson: Dodo x ▼. The Rubicon xv. 
Walter Besant: The Revolt of 

Man X ▼. Dorothy Forster 2 ▼. Children of 
Gibeon 2 ▼. The World went very well then 
2 ▼. Elatharine R^na z ▼. Herr Paulus 
2 ▼. The Inner House x ▼. The BeU of St 
Faul's 2 V. For Faith and Freedom 2 ▼. 
Armorel of Lyonesse 2 ▼. VerbenaCamel- 
lia Stephanotis z ▼. Beyond the Dreams of 
Avance 2 ▼. The Master Craftsman 2 ▼. 
A Fountain Sealed z ▼. 

W. Besant &James Rice: The Golden 
Butterfly 2 v. Ready-Money Mortiboy 2 ▼. 
By Celia's Arbour 2 ▼. 

A. Bierce: In the Midst of Life x v. 

E. Bisland: vide Miss Broughton. 

William Black: A Daughter of Heth 
2 V. In Silk Attire 2 ▼. Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2 v. A Princess of Thule 2 ▼. 
Kilmeny z v. The Maid of Killeena, etc. 
XV. ThreeFeathexssv. LadySilvexdale'i 
Sweetheart x v. Madcap Violet 2 ▼. Green 
Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v, Madeod of 
Dare 2 ▼. White Wings 2 v. Sunrisesv. 
The Beautifiil Wretch x ▼. Mr. Piaistratu 
Brown, M.P., in the Highlands z ▼. 
Shandon Beils (w. Portrait) 2 ▼. Jodidi 
Shakespeare 2 v. The Wise Women of 
Inverness, etc. z v. White Heather 2 ▼. 
Sabina Zembra 2 ▼. Strange Adventures 
of a House Boat 2 v. In Far Lochaber 
2 V. The New Prince Fortunatus 2 ▼. 
Stand Fast, Craig Royston 1 2 v. Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. Magic Ink, etc. z ▼• 
Wolfenbeig2v. TheHandsomeHumesiv. 
Highland Cousins 2 v. Briseis 2 v. 
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The Black-Box Murder x v. 

Richard DoddridgeBlackmore: Alice 
Lrorraineav. MaxyAnerley jv. Christo- 
well 2 V. TommyUpmore 2v. Perlycross 2 v. 

"Blackwood/' Tales from — x v.- 
Second Series 1 v. 

Isa Bladgen: The Woman I loved, 
and the Woman who loved me, etc. x v. 

Lady Blessington: Meredith x v. 
Strathem 2 v. Memoirs of a Femme de 
Chambre x ▼. Marmaduke Herbert 2 ▼. 
Country Quarters (with Portrait) 2 ▼. 

Baroness Bloomfield: Reminiscences 
of Court and Diplomatie Life (with the 
I^ortrait of Her Majesty the Queen) 2 v. 

Rolf Boldrewood: Robbery under 
Arms 2 V. Nevermore 2 v. 

Miss Braddon : Lady Audley's Secret 
-3 V. Aurora Floyd 2 ▼. Eleanor's Victory 
2 V. John Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. 
HeniT Dunbar 2 v. The Doctor's Wife 
2 V. Only a Qod 2 v. Sir Jasmer's Tenant 
2 V. The Lady's Mile 2 v. Rupert God- 
win 2 V. Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. Run to 
Earth 2 v. Fenton's Quest 2 v. The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. Strangers and Pil- 
grims 2 V. Lucius Davoren 3 ▼. Taken at 
Üie Flood 3 V. Lost for Love 2 v. A 
Strange World 2 v. Hostages to Fortune 

2 V. Dead Men*s Shoes 2 v. Joshua Hag- 
gaxd's Daughter 2 v. Weavers and Weft 
X V. In Great Waters, etc. x v. An Open 
Verdict 3 ▼. Vixen 3 v. The Qoven Foot 

3 V. Barbara 2 v. Just as I am 2 v. Asphodel 
3 V. Mount Royal 2 v. The Golden Call 
2 V. Flower and Weed x v. Phantom 
Fortune 3 v. Under the Red Flag x v. 
Ishmael 3 v. Wyllard's Weird 3 ▼. One 
Thing Needful 2 v, Cut by the County x ▼. 
Like and Unlike 2 ▼. The Fatal Three 2 v. 
The Day willcome 2 V. OneLife, One Love 
2 V. Gerard ; or, The World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil 2 ▼. The Venetians 2 v. All aJong 
the River 2 ▼. ThouarttheMan2v. The 
Christmas Hirelings x v. Sons of Fire 2 v. 
London Pride 2 v. Rough Justice 2 v. 

LadyBrassey: AVoyageinthe "Sun- 
beam"2v. SunshineandStormintheEast 
2 v. In the Trades, the Tropics, etc. 2 v. 

The Bread-Winners x v. 

Bret Harte: vide Harte. 

Rev. W. Brock : A Biographical Sketch 
of Sir H. Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 

Shirley Brooks: The Silver Cord 3 v. 
Sooner or Later 3 v. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton: Cometh up 
as a Flower x ▼. Not wisely, hnt too weU 
2 V. Red as a Rose is She 2 v. Tales for 



Christmas Eve x v. Nan<^ 2 v. Joan 2 v. 
SecondThoughtssv. Belinda2v. Doctor 
Cupid 2 ▼. Alas 1 2 ▼. Mrs. Bh'gh x v. A 
Beginner x v. Scylla or Charybdis? x v. 
Dear Faustina x v. 

Broughton ft Bisland: A Widower 
Indeed i v. 

John Brown: Rah and his Friends x v. 

E.Barrett Browning: A Selectionfrom 
herPoetry{w. Port.) x v. AuroraLeigh x v. 

R. Browning: Poet. Works(w.Portr.) 4V. 

E. Bulwer (Lord Lytton) : Pelham (w. 
Portr.) X v. Eugene Aram XV. Paul Clifford 
X V. Zanoni x v. The Last Da3rs of Pompeii 
X V. The Disowned x v. Emest Maltravers 
X V. Alice X V. Eva, and the Pilgrims of 
the Rhine x v. Devereux x v. Godolphin 
and Falkland x v. Rienzi x v. Night and 
Moming x v. The Last of the Barons 
2 V. Athens 2 v. Poems and Ballads of 
Schiller x v. Lucretia 2 v. Harold 2 v. 
King Arthur 2 v. The New Timon , St 
Stephen 's x v. The Caxtons 2 v. My Novel 
4 V. What will he do with it? 4 v. Dramatic 
Works 2 V. A Strange Story 2 v. Caxto- 
niana 2 v. The Lost Tales of Miletus x v. 
Miscellaneous Prose Works 4 v. Ödes and 
Epodes of Horace 2 v. Kenelm Chillingly 
4 V. The Coming Race x v. The Parisians 
4 V. Pausanias, the Spartan x v. 

Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord Dal- 
ling) : Historical Characters 2 v. The Life 
of Viscount Palmerston ^ v. 

J. Bunyan : The Pilgnm's Progress x v. 

"Buried Alone," x v. 

F. H. Burnett: Through one Administra- 
tion 2 V. Little Lord Fauntleroy x v. SarA 
Crewe andEditha's Burglar x v. The Pretty 
Sister of Jos6 x v. A Lady of Quality 2 v. 

Miss Burney: Evelina x v. 

R. Bums: Poetical Works(w.Port.) i v. 

Richard F. Burton: Pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina 3 v. 

Mrs. B. H. Buxton: "Jennie of 'The 
Prince's,' *' 2 v. Won ! 2 v. Great Gren- 
fell Gardens 2 v. Neil — on and off the 
Stage 2 V. From the Wings 2 v. 

Lord Byron: Poet. Works (w. Port.) 5 v. 

Hall Caine: The Bondman 2 v. The 
Manxman 2 v. The Christian 2 v. 

V. LovettCameron: Across Afirica 2v. 

Mrs. Campbell-Praed: Z6ro x v. Af- 
finities x v. The Head Station 2 v. 

Carey: Not Like other Girls 2 v. "But 
Menmust Work"x v. SirGodfrey'sGrand- 
Daughters 2 v. The OW, Old Story 2 v. 

Thomas Carlyle: The FrenchRevolu- 
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Cromwell's Letten and Speeche* 4 ▼. The 
Life of Schiller x ▼. 

A. Carr: Treherne't Temptation 2 ▼. 

Egerton Castle: Consequences a v. 
"La Bella" etc. x ▼. 

Charles worth: Oliver of the Mill x v. 

M. Cholmondeley: DianaTempestav. 

**Chronicle8 of the SchOnberg-Cotta 
Family/'Authorof-Chron.oftheSchönb.- 
Cotta Family 2 ▼. The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. On Both Sides of the Sea 
2 V. Winifred Bertram x ▼. Diary of Mrs. 
KittyTrevylyan x ▼. Victory of the Van- 
quished x ▼. The Cottage by the Cathe- 
dral X ▼. Against the Stream a ▼. The 
Bertram Family a ▼. Conquering and to 
Conquer x v. Lapsed, but not Lost x v. 

A. Clark : The Finding of Lot's Wife xv. 

Mrs. W. K. Clififord: Love-Letters of 
a Worldly Woman x ▼. Aunt Anne a ▼. 
Last Touches x ▼. Mrs. Keith's Crime xv. 
A Wild Proxy x ▼. A Flash of Summer x ▼. 

Frances Power Cobbe: Re-£choes x ▼. 

Coleridge: The Poems x ▼. 

C. R. Coleridge : An English Squire a ▼. 

Charles A. CoUins: A Cruise npon 
Wheels 2 ▼. 

Mortimer Collins : Sweet and Twenty 
a V. A Fight with Fortune a ▼. 

Wilkie CoUins: After Dark x v. Hide 
and 3eek 2 v. A Plot in Private Life, etc. 
x ▼. The Woman in White 2 v. Basil x ▼. 
No Name 3 v. The Dead Secret, etc. 2 v. 
Antonina 2 v. Armadale 3 v. The Moon- 
stone a v. Man and Wife 3 ▼. Poor Miss 
Finch 2 V. Miss or Mrs.? i v. The New 
Magdalen 2 v. The Frozen Deep x ▼. The 
Law and the Lady 2 ▼. TheTwo Destinies 
IV. MyLady'sMoney X V. TheHaunted 
Hotel I v.The Fallen Leaves 2 v. JezebePs 
Daughter2v. The Black Robe 2 ▼. Heart 
and Science 2 v. "I say No," a ▼. TheEvil 
Genius 2 v. The Guilty River x v. The Le- 
gacy of Cain 2 v. Blind Loye 2 ▼. 

"Cometh up as a Flower,** Author 
al—vide Broughton. 

Conrad : An Outcast of the Islands 2 ▼. 

Hugh Conway: Called Back x v. 
Bound Together 2 ▼. Dark Da3rs i ▼. A 
Family Aitair 2 v. Living or Dead 2 v. 

F.Cooper: The Spy (w. Port.) i ▼. The 
Two Admirals iv. The Jack O'Lantem iv. 

M.Corelli: Vendettal2v. Thelmaav. 
A Romance ofTwo Worlds2 v. "Ardath" 
tv.Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 2 v.The 
Hired Baby, etc. x v. Barabbas 2 v. The 
Sorrows of Satan 2 v. The MightyAtom xv. 
The Murder of Delida i ▼. Ziska x ▼. 



The County z ▼. 

George L. Craik; A Manual of English 
Literature and Language a ▼. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock): John 
Halifax, Gentleman a v. The Head of the 
Family a ▼. A Life for a Life a v. A 
Woman's Thoughts abont Women x y. 
Agatha's Husband x ▼. RomanticTales x ▼. 
Domestic Stories z v. Mistress and Maid 
x V. The Onlvies z v. Lord Erlistoun xv. 
Christian'* Mistake z v. Bread upon tha 
Waters x ▼. A Noble Life x v. OUve 2t. 
Two Marriages X V. Studies firom Lifexv. 
Poems X V. The Woman's Kingdom 2 y. 
The Unkind Word a ▼. A Brave Lady 2 y. 
Hannah a v. Fair France x v. My Mother 
and I x ▼. The Little Lame Prince x v. Ser* 
monsoutof Chorch x v. The LaurelBush i ▼. 
A Legacy a ▼. Yonng Mrs. Jardine 2 v. His 
Little Mother x v. Piain Speaking z v. 
Miss Tommy x v. King ArUiur i v. 

Miss G. Craik: Lostand Won x v. Faith 
Unwin's Ordeal x ▼. Leslie Tyrrell z v. 
Winifred's Wooing z v. Mildred x y. 
Esther Hill's Secret 2v. Hero Trevelyan 
X V. WithoutKith orEän 2 v. Onlya Butter- 
fly X ▼. Syl via's Choice ; Theresa 2 v. Anne 
Warwick i v. Dorcas 2 v. Two Women 2 y. 

G. M . Craik & M . C. Stirling : TwoTales 
of Married Life (Hard to B^ur, by Mist 
Craik : A True Man, by M. C. Stirling) av. 

Mrs. Augustus Craven: Eliane. Trans- 
lated by Lady Fullerton a v. 

F. M. Crawford : Mr. Isaacs x v. Doctor 
Qaudius x v. To Leeward z v. A Romao 
Singer z v. An American Politidan i y. 
Zoroaster X V. A Lonely Parish 2 v. Sarad- 
nesca 2 V. Marzio's Crudfix zv. Paul Patoff 
2 V. With the Immortais z v. Greifenstein 
2 ▼. Sant' Bario 2 v. A Cigarette-Maker*! 
Romance z v. Khaled z ▼. The Witch of 
Prague a v. Three Fates 2 v. Don Ornno 
2 V. The Children of the King x v. Pietro 
Ghisleri 2v. Marion Darche xv. Katharina 
Lauderdale 2 ▼. The Ralstons a ▼. Casa 
Bracdo a v. Adam Johnstone's Son z y. 
Taquisara a ▼. A Rose of Yesterday x y. 
Corleone 2 ▼. 

Crockett: The Raiders a v. Qeg Kelly 
a V. The Grey Man 2 v. 

J. W. Cross: v. George Eliofs Life. 

Miss Cummins: TheLamplighter i y. 
Mabel Vaughan x ▼. El Fureidis x y. 
Haunted Hearts z v. 

P.Cushing: TheBladcsmithofVoeay. 

"Daily News": The War Corra- 
spondence Z877 by A. Forbes, etc. 3 y« 

Dark z ▼. 
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R. Hardinf Davis: Gallegher, etc. x v. 
Van Bibber and Others x v. 

De Foe: Robinson Crusoe x v. 

M. Deland: John Ward, Preacher x v. 

Democracy i v. 

Demos vide George Gissing. 

Charles Dickens: The Pickwick Club 
(w. Port.)2v. American Notes X V. Oliver 
Twist XV. NicbolasNicklebyav. Sketches 
IV. Martin Chuzzlewit 3 V. A Christmas 
Carol ; The Chimes ; The Cricket on the 
Hearth i ▼. Master Humphrey's Clock 
(OldCuriosityShop; BamabyRudge, etc.) 

iv. Fictures from Italy x v. The Battle of 
ife ; the Haunted Man x v. Dombey and 
Son 3 V. David Copperfield 3 v. Bleak 
House 4 v. A Child's History of England 
(2 V. 80 M. 2,70.) Hard Times i v. Little 
Dorrit 4 v. A Tale of two Cities 2 v. Hunted 
Down : The Uncommerdal Traveller x v. 
Great Expectations 2 ▼. Christmas Stories 
z V. Our Mutual Friend 4 V. Somebody's 
LrUggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lrirnper's Legacy x v. Doctor Marigold's 
Frescriptions ; Mugbyjunction x v. No 
Thoroughfare ; The Late Miss Holling^ord 

1 V. The Mystery of Edwin Drood 2 v. The 
Mudfog Papers, etc. x v. Vide Household 
Words, Novels and Tales, and J. Forster. 

Charles Dickens: The Letters of 
Charles Dickens edited by bis Sister-in- 
law and bis eldest Daughter 4 v. 

B. Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) : Con* 
ingsby i v. Sybil x v. Contarini Fleming 
(w. Port.) I V. Alroy x v. Tancred 2 v. 
Venetia 2 v. Vivian Grey 2 v. Henrietta 
Temple x v. Lothair 2 v. Endymion 2 v. 

Ella Hepworth Dixon: The Story of 
a Modem Woman x v. 

W. Hepworth Dixon: Personal His- 
tory of Lord Bacon x v. The Holy Land 
2v. Ne^ America 2 V. Spiritual Wives 2 v. 
Her Majesty's Tower 4 v. Free Russia 

2 ▼. History of two Queens 6 ▼. White 
Conquest 2 v. Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

L. Dougall : Beggars All 2 ▼. 

Dov«^ie: A Girl in the Karpathians x ▼. 

A.C. Doyle: The Sign ofFouriv.Micah 
Clarke 2 v. The Captain of the Pole-Star 
z V. The White Company 2 v. A Study in 
Scarlet x v. The Great Shadow, etc. i v. 
Sherlock Holmes 2 ▼. The Refugees 2 v. 
The Firm of Girdlestone 2 v. The Memoirs 
of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. Round the Red 
Lamp X v. The Stark Munro Letters z v. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard x ▼. 
Rodnev Stone 2 v. Uncle Bemac x v. The 
Trageay of the Korosko z ▼. 



Professor Henry Drummond: Tbe 
Greatest Thing in the World, etc. x v. 

The Earl and the Doctor: South Sea 
Bubblea z ▼. 

The Earl of Dufferin: Letters from 
High Latitudes x v. 

Mrs. Edwardes: Archie Lovell 2 v. 
Steven Lawrence , Yeoman 2 v. Ou^ht 
weto Visit her? 2v. AVagabondHerome 
z ▼. Leah : A Woman of Fashion 2 v. A 
Blue-Stocking x v. Jet : Her Face or Her 
Fortune? x v. Vivian the Beauty x v. A 
Bällroom Repentance 2 v. A Girton Grirl 
2 V. A Playwright's Daughter, etc. z v. 
Pearl-Powder x v. The Adventuress x ▼. 

Miss A. B. Edwards: Barbara's His- 
tory 2 v. MissCarew2v. Hand and Glove 
X V. Half a Million of Money 2 v. Deben- 
ham's Vow 2 v. In the Days of my Youth 
2 V. Untrodden Peaks, etc. x v. Monsieur 
Maurice x v. Black Forest x v. A Poetry- 
Book of Eider Poets z v. A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile 2 v. A Poetry-Book of 
Modem Poets x v. Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 

Miss M. B.-Edwards: The Sylvestres 
XV. Felicia 2 V. Brother Gabriel 2 v. Fore- 
stalled I V. Exchange no Robbory, etc. x v. 
Disarmed x v. Doctor Jacob i v. Fearlax v. 
Nextof KinWanted x v. ThePartingof the 
Wajrs 1 V. For One and the World x v. 
A French Parsonage i v. France ofTo-day 
XV. TwoAuntsandaNephew iv. ADream 
of Millions x v. The Curb of Honour 
X v. France of To-day (2nd Series) i v. 
A Romance of Dijon x v. The Dream- 
Charlotte x v. 

E. Eggleston: The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Barbara Elbon: Bethesda 2 v. 

George Eliot: Scenes of Clerical Life 
2 v. Adam Bede 2 v. The Mill on the 
Floss 2 V. Silas Maraer x v. Romola 2 v. 
Felix Holt 2 V. Daniel Deronda 4 V. The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob x v. Im- 
pressions oi Theophrastus Such x v Essays 
and Leaves from a Note-Book i v. 

George Eliot's Life as related in her 
Letters and Journals. Edited by her Hua- 
band J. W. Cross 4 v. 

Mrs. Elliot: Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Italy 2 v. Old Court Life in France 2 v. 
The Italians 2 v. Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Sicily i v. Fictures of Old Rome i v. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain 2v. The 
Red Cardinal x ▼. Sophia x v. Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Constantinople i v. Old 
Court Life in Spain 2 v. Roman Gossip x v. 

Henry Erroll: An Ugly Duckling iv. 
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E. Rentoul Esler: The Way they 
loved at Grrimpat x ▼ol. 

Essays and Reviews z v. 
Estelle Russell z ▼. 
D'Esterre-Keelinf: vüU Keeling. 
Euthanasia x v. 

J. H. Ewing: Jackanapes, etc. z v. 

A Fiat Iron for a Farthing i v. The 

Expiated 2 v. [Brownies, etc. x v. 

F. W. Farrar: Darkness and Dawn 3 V. 
The Pate of Penella, by 34 authors, z v. 
Percy Fendall: vtde F. C. Philips. 
George Manville Fenn: The Parson 

o' Dumford 2 v. The Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding: Tom Jones 2 v. 

Five Centuries of theEnglish Language 
and Literature (vol. 500) z v. 

George Fleming: Kismet. A Nile 
Novel X V. Andromeda 2 v. 

A. Porbes : My Experiences of the War 
between France and Germany 2 v. Sol- 
diering and Scribbling x v. Memories and 
Studies of War and Pcace 2 v. — See also 
** Daily News," War Correspondence. 

R. E. Forrest: Eight Days 2 v. 

Mrs. Forrester: vivaav. Rhona2v. 
Roy and Viola 2 V. My Lord and My Lady 
2V. I have Lived and Loved 2 V. June 2 V. 
OniniaVanitas z v. Although he was aLord 
XV. Corisande xv. OnceAgainsv. Of the 
World, Worldly x v. Dearest2 v.TheLight 
of other Da3rs z v. Too Late Repented i v. 

J. Forster : Life of Charles Dickens 6 v. 
Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

J.Fothergill: The First Violin 2 v. Pro- 
bation 2 V. Madeor Marred, etc. x v. Kith 
and Kin 2 v. Peril 2 v. Borderland 2 v. 

"FoundDead,"Authorof— w.J. Payn. 

Caroline Fox: Memories ofOldFriends 
from her Journals, editedby H. N. Pym 2 v. 

Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

Harold Frederic: Illumination 2 v. 
Mvch Hares x v. 

Freennan: The Growth of theEnglish 
Constitution XV. Select Historical Essays 
I V. Sketches from French Travel x v. 

James Anthony Froude: Oceana i v. 
The Spanish Story of the Armada, etc. x v. 

Lady G. Fullerton: Ellen Middleton 
z V. Grantley Manor 2 ▼. Lady Birdav. 
Too Strange not to be True 2 v. Constance 
Sherwood 2 v. A stormy Life 2 v. Mrs. 
Gerald's Niece 2 v. The Notary's Daugh- 
ter X V. The Lilies of the Valley, etc. x v. 
Countess de Bonneval x v. Rose Leblanc 
x ▼. Seven Stories x v. The Life of Luisa 
de Carvajal x v. A Will and a Way, etc. 
2 V. Eliane 2 v. (v. Craven). Laurentia x v. 



Mrs. Gaskell: Mary Barton z ▼. Ruth 

2 V. North and South i v. Lizzie Leigb, 
etc. X V, Charlotte Bronte 2 v. Lois die 
Witch, etc. XV. Sylvia'sLovers 2V. A Dark 
Night's Work z ▼. Wives and Daughters 

3 V. Cranford z ▼. Cousin Phillis, etc. i ▼. 

D. Gerard : Lady Baby 2 v. Recha i v. 
Orthodox x v. The Wrong Man z v. A 
Spotless Reputation z v. 

E. Gerard (Madame de Laszowska) : A 
Secret Mission z v. A Foreigner 2 v. 

Agnes Giberne: TheCurate'sHomeiv. 

G. Gissing: Demos. A Story of £ng- 
lish Sodalism 2 v. New Grub Street 2 v. 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone: Rome 
and the Newest Fashions in Relig^ion i v. 
Bulgarian Horrors, etc. z v. The Hellenic 
Factor in the Eastem Problem z v. 

Goldsmith: The Select Works: The 
Vicar of Wakefield, etc. (w. Portrait) iv. 

Ed ward J . Goodman : Too Curious i t. 

J. Gordon: A Diplomat's Diaryzv. 

Mcyor-Gen. C. G. Gordon's Journals, 
at Kartoum. Introduction and Notes by 
A.£.Hake(with eighteenlllustrations) 2v. 

Mrs. Gore: Castles in the Air x v. The 
Dean's Daughter a v. Progress and Pre- 
judiceav. Mammon av. ALife'sLessons 
2v. Two Aristocraciesav. Heckington av. 

Sarah Grand : Our ManifoldNature i ▼. 

Miss Grant: Victor Lescar 2 v. Tbe 
Sun-Maid a v. My Heart's in the High- 
lands a v. Artiste 2 v. Prince Hugo 2 v. 
Cara Roma 2 v. 

M. Gray: The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land 2 V. The Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

Ethel St. Clair Grimwood: My Three 
Years in Manipur (with Portrait) x v. 

Grohman: Tyrol and the Tjrrolese x ▼. 

Gunter: Mr. Barnes of New York i t. 

" Guy Livingstone ,** Author of— Guy 
Livingstone x v. Sword and Gown i ▼. 
Barren Honour x v. Border and Bastille 
X V. Maurice Dering i v. Sans Merd 2 v. 
Breaking a Butterfly 3 v. Anteros 2 t. 
Hagarene 2 v. 

J.Habberton: Helenes Babies& Other 
People'sQiildren z v. TheBowshamPuxzle 

1 v. OneTramp: Mrs.Maybum'sTwinsiv. 

H. Rlder Haggard: King Solomon's 
Mines i v. She a v. Jess a v. Allan Qaater- 
main a v. The Witch's Head a v. Maiwa's 
Revenge x v. Mr. Meeson's WiU x v. Col. 
Quaritch, V. C. a ▼. Qeopatra a v. AUan's 
Wife XV. Beatrice a v. Dawn av. Montexa- 
ma's Daughter a ▼. The People of the Mist 

2 V. Joan Haste 2 ▼. Heartof the World 2V. 
The Wiaard x v. 
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H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang: 
The World's Desire s v. 

Hake: vide *' Gordon's Journals." 

Mrs. S. C. Hall: Can Wrong be Right/ 
X ▼. Marian a ▼. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton: Marmorne 

1 V. French and English 2 v. 
Thomas Hardy: The Hand of Ethel- 

berta a v. Far from the Madding Crowd 

2 V. The Retum of the Native 2 v. The 
Tnunpet-Major2v. ALaodiceanav. Two 
on a Tower 2 ▼. A Pair of Blue Eye* 2 v. 
A Gronp of Noble Dames x v. Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles 2v. Life'sLitÜelronietxv. 
Jude the Obscure 2 v. 

Beatrice Harraden : Ships that pass in 
die Night XV. In Varying Moods x v. 
HUda Strafford, etc. x ▼. 

AgnesHarriaon: Mardn'sVineyardiv. 

Bret Harte: Frose and Poetry (Tales 
of the Argonauts; Spanish and American 
Legends; Condensed Novels; Civic and 
Character Sketches ; Poems) 2 ▼. Idyls of 
the Foothills x v. Gabriel Conroy 2 ▼. Two 
Men of Sandy Bar x v. Thankfiil Blossom, 
etc. X V. The Story of a Mine x v. Drift from 
Two Shores i ▼. An Heiress of Red Dog, 
etc. z V. The Twins of Table Mountain, 
etc. x ▼. Jeff Briggs's Love Story, etc. x ▼. 
Flip and other Stories x ▼. On the Frontier 
X V. By Shore and Sedge x v. Maruja x v. 
Snow-bound at Eagle's and Devil's Ford 
X V. The Crusade of the " Excelsior " x ▼. 
A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready, etc. 
ZV. Captain Jim's Friend, etc. X ▼. Cressy 
X ▼. The Heritageof Dedlow Marsh, etc. 
z V. A Waif of the Plains x ▼. A Ward of 
the Golden Gate x ▼. A Sappho of Green 
Sprinn,etc.xy. AFirstFamilyofTasajara 
X V. Colonel Starbottle's Client, etc. x ▼. 
Su^ X ▼. Sally Dows, etc. x v. A Frottee 
of Jack Hamlin's, etc. z v. The Bell- 
Rlnger of Angel's, etc. z ▼. Clarence x ▼. 
In a Hollow of the Hills, etc. x v. The 
Ancestors of Peter Atherly, etc. x ▼. 

Sir H. Havelock: vide Rev. W. Brock. 

G. Hawthome: vide " Miss Molly.** 

Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Scarlet 
Letter x v. Transformation 2 v. Passages 
from the English Note-Books 2 ▼. 

•• Heir of RedclyATe,** Author of— vide 
Yonge. 

Sir Arthur Helps: Friends in Council 
2 V. Ivan de Biron 2 v. 

Mrs. Hemans: SelectPoet.Worksiv. 

Admiral Hobart Pasha: Sketches 
from my Life z v. 

John Oliver Hobbes: TheGods, some 



Mortals and Lord Wickenham x v. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey: A Golden Sorrow 
2 V. Out of Court 2 V. 

Annie E. Holdsworth: The Years 
that the Locust hath Eaten z v. 

Oliver Wenden Holmes : The Autocrat 
oftheBreakfast-Table xv. The Professor 
at the Breakfast-Table x v. The Poet at the 
Breakfast-Table x v. Over the Teacups x v. 

Hope: Mr.Witt'sWidowiv. AChange 
of Air X V. Haifa Hero x v. The Indiscre- 
tion of the Duchess x v. Grod in the Car 
X V. Chronicles of Count Antonio x v. 
Comedies of Courtship x v. The Heart of 
Princess Osra x v. Phroso 2 v. 

£. William Homung: A Bride from 
the Bush x v. Under Two Skies x v. Tiny 
Luttrell X v. The Boss of Taroomba x v. 

Household Words: conducted by 
Charles Dickens. X85X-S6. 36 v. Novbls 
and Tales reprinted from Household 
Words by Charles Dickens, x 856-59. xz v. 

How to be Happy though Married x v. 

MissHov^rard: One Summer xv. Aunt 
Serena x v. Guenn 2 v. Tony, the Maid, 
etc. X V. The Open Door 2 v. A Fellowe 
and His Wife x v. 

W. D. Howells: A Foregone Conclu- 
sion X V. The Lady of the Aroostook x v. 
A Modem Instance 2 v. The Undiscovered 
Country x v. Venetian Life (w. Portrait) 
z V. Italian Joume3rs x v. A Chance Ac- 
quaintance x v. Their Wedding Joumey 
X V. A Fearful Responsibill^, etc. x v. A 
Woman's Reason 2 v. Dr. Breen's Prac- 
tice X V. .The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. 

Hughes: Tom Brown's School Days x v. 

Mrs. Hungerford: MoUy Bawn 2 v. 
Mrs. Geoffir^ 2 v. Faith and Unfaith 2 v. 
Portia 2 V. Loys , Lord Berresford , etc. 
X V. Her First Appearance, etc. x v. Phyllis 
2v. Ro8smo3me2v. Doris 2 v. A Maiden 
all Forlom, etc. x v. A Passive Crime, etc. 
X V. Green Pleasure and Grey Grief 2 v. A 
Mental Struggle 2 v. Her Week's Amüse- 
ment, etc. X V. Lady Branksmere 2 v. Lady 
Valworth's Diamonds xv. AModem Circo 
2 V. Marvel 2 v. The Hon. Mrs. Vereker 
XV. Under-Currents 2v. In Durance Vile. 
etc. XV. ATroublesomeGirl, etc. xv. A 
Life*s Remorse 2 v. A Born Coquette 2 v. 
The Duchess x v. Lad^ Vemer's Flight 
X V. A Conquering Heroine , etc. x v. 
Nora Creina 2 v. A Mad Prank,etc. x v. 
The Hoyden 2 v. The Red House M3rstery 
XV. AnUnsatisfactoryLover X V. Peter's 
Wife 2 V. The Three Graces z v. A Tug of 
War z V. The Professor's Experiment 2 v. 
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A Point of CoHsdence 2 v. A Lonely Girl 
X ▼. Lovico I V. The Coming of Chloe 1 ▼. 

Jean Ingelow: Off the Skelligs 3 v. 
Poems 2 ▼. Fated to be Free 2 ▼. Sarah 
de Berenger z v. Don John 2 ▼. 

Lady Inglis : The Siegeof Lucknow xv. 

John H. Ingram: vida E. A. Poe. 

Iota: A Yellow Aster x v. Children of 
Circumstance 2 v. 

Washington Irving: The Sketch Book 
(with Portrait) x ▼. The Life of Mahomet 

1 V. Successors of Mahomet x v. Oliver 
Goldsmith x v. Chronicles of Wolfert's 
Roost X V. Life of Washington 5 ▼. 

Helen Jackson (H. H.): Ramona 2 v. 

W. W. Jacobs : Many Cargoes x v. 

Charles T.C.James : Holy Wedlock iv. 

G. P. R. James: Morley Emstein (with 
Portrait) x ▼. Ferest Days x v. The False 
Heir z ▼. Arabella Stuart x v. Rose 
d' Albret i v. Arrah Neil i v. Ag^incourt 
X ▼. The Smuggler x v. The Step-Mother 

2 V. Beauchamp x v. Heidelberg i v. The 
Gipsy x V. The Castle of Ehrenstein x v. 
Damley x v. Russell 2 v. The Convict 
2 V. Sir Theodore Broughton 2 ▼. 

H.James: TheAmerican2 v. TheEuro- 
peans x v. Dai^ Miller, etc. x v. Roderick 
Hudson 2 V. The Madonna of the Future, 
etc. I V. Eugene Pickering, etc. x v. 
Confidence x v. Washington Square, etc. 
2 V. The Portrait of a Lady 3 v. Foreign 
Parts X ▼. French Poets and Novelists i v. 
The Sieg^ of London, etc. x v. Portraits 
of Places X V. A LitÜeTour in France i v. 

J. Cordy Jeaffreson: A Book about 
Döctors 2 V. A Woman in Spite of Her- 
telf 2 V. The Real Lord Byron 3 ▼. 

Mrs. Jenkin: «'Who Breaks— Pays*' 
X V. Skirmishing i v. Once and Again 
2 V. Two French Marriages 2 ▼. Within 
an Ace x v. Jupiter's Daughters i v. 

Edward Jenkins : Ginx's Baby, etc. 2 v. 

"Jennie of *the Prince's/" Author ol 
'^vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome K. Jerome : The Idle Thoughts 
oi an Idle Fellow x ▼. Diary of a Pil« 
g^image x ▼. Novel Notes x v. Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green x v. 

Douglas Jerrold : History of St. Giles 
and St. James 2 v. Men of Character 2 v. 

" Halifax, "Author of— ». Mrs. Craik. 

"Johnny Ludlow," Author oi—vide 
Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Johnson: Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 

Emilyjolly: Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

**Joshua Davidson,** Author oi—vide 
E. Lynn Linton. 

The frice of tach volumt is 



Miss Kavanagh : Nathalie 2 v. Daisy 
Bums 2 V. Grace Lee 2 v. Rachel Gray 
I V. Adfcle 3 ▼. The Two Sicilies 2 v. 
Seven Years , etc. 2 ▼. French Women 
of Letters x ▼. English Women of Letters 

1 ▼. Queen Mab 2 v. Beatrice 2 v. Sybü's 
Second Love 2 v. Dora 2 v. Silvia 2 v. 
Bessie 2 v. John Dornen 3 v. Two Lilies 

2 V. Forget-me-nots 2 v. 
A. Keary : Oldbury 2 v. Castle Daly 2 v. 
Elsa D'Esterre-Keeling: Three Sisters 

x V. A Laughing Philosopher x ▼. The Pro- 
fessor*s Wooing i v. In Thoughtland and 
in Dreamland x v. Orchardscroft x v. Ap- 
passionata x ▼. Old Maids and Young ; v. 

Kempis : vide Thomas a Kempis. 

R. B. Kimball: Saint Leger x v. 
Romance of Student Life abroad x v. 
Undercurrents x v. Was he Successful? x v. 
To-Day in New- York x v. 

A.W. Kinglake: Eothen xv. The In- 
vasion of the Crimea 14 v. 

Charles Kingsley: Yeast z v. West- 
ward hol 2 V. Two Years ag^ 2 v. Hypatia 
2 V. Alton Locke z v. Herewaid the 
Wake 2 V. At Last 2 v. 

Charles Kingsley: His Letters and 
Memories of his Life , ed. by his Wife 2v. 

H. Kingsley: Ravenshoe 2 v. Austin 
Elliot X v. The Recollections of Geo£B7 
Hamlyn2v. The Hillyars and the Burtons 
2 V. Leighton Court z v. Valentin i v. 
Oakshott Castle XV. Reg^naldHetherege 
2 V. The Grrange Garden 2 v. 

Kipling: Piain Tales from the Hills x v. 
Second Jungle Book x v. Seven Seas x v. 
"Captains Courageous" x v. 

MayLaf&n: Flitters, Tatters, and the 
Counsellor, etc. z v. 

Lamb: Essays of Elia and Eliana x v. 

A. Lang: vide H. R. Hagg^ard. 

Mary Langdon : Ida May x v. 

"The Last of the Cavaliers,*' Author 
of— The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 

The Hon. EmityLawless : Hurrish xv. 

L>eaves from the Journal of our Life 
in the Highlands from X848 to i86x i v. 
More Leaves from the Journal of a Life 
in the Highlands from X862 to x882 x v. 

Holme Lee: vide Miss Parr. 

S. Le Fanu: Uncle Silas a v. Goy 
Deverell 2 v. 

■ Mark Lemon: Wait for tlie End 2 v. 
Loved at Last 2 v. Falkner Lyle 2 v. 
Leyton Hall, etc. 2 v. Golden Fetters 2 v. 

Charles Lever: The O'Donoghue x v. 
The Knight of Grwynne 3 v. Arthur 
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O'Leary av. Harry Lorrequer av. Charles 
O'Malley 3v. Tom Burke of " Ours" 3 v. 
Jack Hinton 2 ▼. The Daltons 4 v. The 
Dodd Family Abroad 3V. The Martins 
of Cro* Martin % ▼. The Fortunes of 
Glencore 2 v. Roland Cashel 3 V. Davon- 
port Dünn %\. Confessions of Con Cregan 
2 V. One of Them a v. Maurice Tiemay 2 ▼. 
Sir Jasper Carew 2 v. Barrington 2 ▼. A 
Day'sRide 2 V. Luttrellof Arran sv. Tony 
Buder 2 V. Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 ▼. A Rent 
in a Cloud z ▼. That Boy of Norcott's x v. 
St Patrick's Eve; Paul Gosslett's Con- 
fessions X ▼. Lord Kilgobbin 2 v. 

GlH.Lewea: Randiorpe XV. Fhysio- 
logy of Common Life 2 v. On Actors and 
the Art of Acting z v. 

E. Lynn Linton: Joshua Davidson xv. 
Patricia Kemball 2 v. The Atonement ox 
Leam Dundas 2 v. The World well Lost 

2 V. Under which Lord? 2 v. With a 
Silken Thread, etc. z v. Todhunters* at 
Loanin' Head, etc. z v. ** My Love ! " 2 v. 
The Girl of the Period, etc. z v. lone 2 v. 

Lr. W. M. Lockhart: Mine is Thine 2 v. 

LordAtigustus Loftus, Diplomatie Re- 

miniscences of— , z83^-x862 (w. Portr.) 2 ▼. 

Longfellovi^ Poetical Works (w. Port.) 

3 V. The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3 V. The New-£ngland Tragedies z v. 
The Divine Tragedy x v. Flower-de-Luce, 
etc. z V. The Masque of Pandora z v. 

Margaret Lonsdale : Sister Dora (with 
a Portrait of Sister Dora) z v. 

A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Sir J. Lubbock: The Pleasures of Life 
z V. The Beanties of Nature (w. Blust.) z v. 
The Use of Life z v. The Scenery of 
Switzerland (w. Blust.) s v. 

Lutfullah: AutobiographyofLntfullah, 
by Eastwick z v. 

Edna Lyall: WeTwo 2 v. Donovan 2 v. 
IntheGoldenDa3rs2v. Knight-Errant2v. 
Won byjWaiting 2 v. Wayfaring Men 2 v. 

Lord Lytton: vid« Bulwer. 

Robert Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith) : 
Poems 2 V. Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maarten Maartens: The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh z v. An Old Maid's L.ove 2 v. 
God's Fool 2 V. The Grreater Glory 2 v. 
My Lady Nobody 2 v. 

Lord Macaulay: History of England 
(w. Port.) xo V. Critical & Historical^^says 
5v. La^of Andent Rome ZV. Speeches 
2 V. Biographical Essays z v. William 
Pitt, Atterbury z v. (See alsoTrevelyan). 

Justin McCarthy: The Waterdale 



Neighbours 2 v. Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. 
Miss Misanthrope 2 v. A History of our 
own Times 5 v. Donna Quixote 2 v. A 
Short Histoxy of our own Times 2 v. A 
History of the Four Georges vols. z & 2. 
A History of our own Times vols. 6 & 7 
^snpplemental). 

George Mac Donald: Alec Forbes of 
Howglen 2 v. Annais of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood 2 v. David Elginbrod 2 v. The 
Vicar's Daughter 2 v. Malcolm 2 v. St. 
George and St. Michael 2 v. The Marquis 
ofLossie2v. SirGibbie2v. Mary Marston 
2 V. The Gifts of the Child Christ, etc. z v. 
The Princess and Curdie x v. 

Mrs. Mackarness : SunbeamStories x v. 
A Peerless Wife 2 v. A Mingled Yam 2 v. 

E.Mackay : LöveLettersofaViolinisti v. 

Chas.MCKnight: Old Fort Duquesneav. 

lan Maclaren : Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush X V. The Days of Auld Langsyne x v. 

Norman Macleod : The dld Lieutenant 
and bis Son x v. 

Mrs. Macquoid: Patty 2 v. Miriam's 
Marriage 2 v. Pictures across the Channel 
2v. TooSoonxv. MyStory2V. Diane 2 v. 
Beside the River 2 v. A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

** Mademoiselle Mori," Author of~ 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. Denise i v. 
Madame Fontenoy x v. On the Edge of 
the Storm x v. The Atelier du Lys 2 v. 
In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Lord Mahon: vide Stanhope. 

E. S. Maine : Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 

L. Malet: Colonel Enderby'sWife 2v. 

Lord Malmesbury: Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mary E. Mann: A Winter's Tale z v. 

R. Blachford Mansfield: The Log of 
the Water Lily z v. 

Mark Twain (Samuel L.Qemens) : Tom 
Sawyer z v. The Innocents Abroad ; or, 
theNewPilgrim'sProgress 2 v. A Tramp 
Abroad 2 v. "Roughingit" x v. Theln- 
nocents at Home x v. The Prince and the 
Pauper 2 v. The Stolen White Elephant, 
etc. z V. Life on the Mississippi 2 v. 
Sketches (w. Portrait) z v. Huckleberry 
Finn 2 v. Selections from American 
Humour x v. A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur 2 v. The American Claimant 
X V. The Million Pound Bank-Note, etc. 
X V. Tom Sawyer Abroad i v. Pudd'nhead 
Wilson z V. Personal Recollectionsofjoan 
of Are 2 V. Tom Sawyer, Detective z v. 
More Tramps Abroad 2 v. 

Marmone: v. Philip G. Hamerton. 

Capt.Marryat Jacob Faithful (w.Port.) 
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1 ▼. Ferdval Keene x v. Peter Simple x v. 
Japliet, in Search of a Father x v. Monsiear 
Violet XV. Hie Settlenxv. The Missionx ▼. 
The Privateer's-Man x ▼. The Children of 
the New- Forest XV, Valerie xv. Mr.Mid- 
shipman Easy x v. The King's Own x v. 

Fl. Afarryat: Love's ConfUct 2 v. For 
Ever and Ever 3 v. Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 V. Nelly Brocke 3 V. V^ronique 

2 V. Petronel a v. Her I.ord and Master 
2 V. The Prey of the Gods x v. Life of 
Captain Marryat x v. Mad Dumaresq 2 v. 
No Intentions a v. Fighting the Air 2 v. 
A Starand a Heart x v. The Poison of Asps, 
etc. I V. A Lucky Disappointment, etc. x v. 
«< My own Child " 2 v. Her Father's Name 
2v. A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 V. A Little 
Stepson I V. Written in Fire 2 v. Her 
World against a Lie 2 v. A Broken Blos- 
sem 2 V. The Root of all Evfl 2 v. The 
Fair-haired Alda 2 v. With Cupid's Eyes 
2 V. My Sister the Actress 2 v. Phyllida 
2 V. How They Loved Hirn 2 v. Facing 
the Footlights (w . Portrait) 2 v. A Moment 
ofMadness,etc.xv. TheGhostof Charlotte 
Cray, etc. x v. Peeress and Player 2 v. 
Under the Lilies and Roses 2 v. The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. The Heir Presumptive 
2 V. The Master Passion 2 v. Spiders of 
Sodetyav. DriventoBay2v. ADaughter 
of the Tropics 2 v. Gentleman and Courtier 
2V. OnCircumstantialEvidenceav. Moont 
Eden. ARomance2v. Blindfold2v. A 
Scarlet Sin x v. A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. The 
Spirit World x v. The Beautiful Soul x v. 
At Heart a Rake 2 v. Hannah Stubbs x v. 
The Dream that Stayed 2 v. A Passing 
Madness i v. TheBloodof theVampire xv. 

Mra. Marsh: Ravenscliffe 2 v. Emilia 
Wyndham 2 v. Castle Avon 2 v. Aubrey 
2 V. The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 

Emma Marahall: Mrs. Mainwaring^s 
Journal x v. Benvenuta x v. Lady Alice x v. 
Dayspring x v. Life's Ai^ermath x v. In 
the East Country x v. No. XIH ; or, The 
Story of the L>ost Vestal x v. In Four 
Reigns x v. On the Banks of the Ouse i v. 
In the City of Flowers i v. Alma x v. Under 
Salisbury Spire xv. The End CrownsAll 
I V. Winchester Meads x v. Eventide 
Light X V. Winifrede's Journal x v. Bristol 
Beils X V. In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell X V. A Lily among Thoms x v. 
Penshurst Castle x v. Kensing^n Palace 
X V. The White King's Daughter x v. The 
Master of the Musicians x v. An Escape 
from the Tower x v. A Haunt of Andent 



Feace x v. Castle Meadow x v. 

Helen Mathers (Mrs. Henry Reeves) : 
"CherryRipoI"sv. «« Land o' the Leal" 
I V. My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. As he 
comes up the Stair, etc. x v. Sam's Sweet- 
heart 2 V. E]rre'sAcquittal2v. FoundOut 
X V. Murder or Manslaughter? x v. The 
Fashion ofthis World (80 Pf.) Blind Justice, 
etc. X V. What the Glass Told, etc. x t. 

Colonel Maurice: The Balance of 
Military Power in Europe x v. 

George du Maurier: Tiilby 2 v. The 
Martian 2 v. 

**Mehalah/' Author ot-^vide Baring- 
Gould. 

Whyte-Melville: Kate Coventry x v. 
Holmby House 2 v. Digby Grand x v. 
Good for Nothing 2 v. TheQueen's Maries 
2 V. The Gladiators 2 v. The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. Cerise 2 v. The Inter* 
preter 2 v. The White Rose 2 v. M. or 
N. XV. Contraband; orALosingHazard 
X V. Sarchedon 2 v. Uncle John 2 ▼. 
Katerfelto x v. Sister Louise x v. Rosine 
X V. Ro^' Wiie 2 V. Black but Comely 
a V. Riding RecoUections x ▼. 

G. Meredith: The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel a v. Beauchamp's Career 2 v. The 
Tragic Comedians x v. Lord Ormont and 
his Aminta a v. The AmazingMarriage 2 v. 

Owen Meredith: er. R. Lord Lytton. 

L. Merrick : The Man who was goiod i v. 
ThisStageofFoolsxv. Cynthiaxv. One 
Man's View x v. 

Merriman:YoungMisÜey xv. Prisonen 
and Captives a v. From One Generation 
to Another x v. With Edged Tools 2 ▼. 
The Sowers 2 v. Flotsam i ▼• In Kedar's 
Tenti X V. 

Merriman ftTallentyre: The Money- 
Spinner x v. 

Milton: The Poetical Works x v. 

"Miss Molly,** Author of— Geraldine 
Hawthome x v. 

"MoUyBawn,** Author of—viifc Mrs. 
Hungerford. 

Miss Mon^^mery : Misunderstood xv. 
Thrown Together 2 v. Thwarted i v. Wild 
Mike X V. Seaforth 2 v. The Blue Veil 
X V. Transformed x v. The Fishennan'i 
Daughter, etc. x v. Colone Norton 2 v. 

Frank Frankfort Moore: ** I forbid the 
Banns" 2 v. Agray Eyeorso 2 v. One Fair 
Daughter 2 v. They call it Love 2 v. The 
Jessamy Bride x v. 

George Moore: Celibates x v. 

Moore: Poet. Works (w. Portr.) 5 r. 



Lady B^organ's Memoirs 3 v. 
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Henry Morley: Of English Literafcure 
in the Reign of Victoria. With Facsimiles 
of the Sigiiatiiret of Authors in the 
Tanchnits Edition [▼. sooo]. 

William Morris: Poems. Edited with 
a Memoir by Francis Hueffer x ▼. 

Morrison t Tales of Mean Streets z v. 
A Child of the Jago x v. 

D.Christie Murray: RainbowGold 2v. 

E. C. Orenville: Murray: TheMember 
for Paris a ▼. Yonng Brown 2 ▼. The 
Boudoir Cabal 3 ▼. French Pictures in 
English Chalk (ist Series) a ▼. The Rus- 
sians of To-day x v. French Pictures in 
English Chalk (and Series) a ▼. Strange 
Tales z v. That Artful Vicar 2 ▼. Six Months 
in the Ranks x v. People I have met x ▼. 

"My Little Lady/' Anthor oi—viäe 
E. Frances Poynter. 

The New Testament [▼. zooo]. 

Mrs. Newby: Common Sense 2 v. 

Dr. J. H. Newman: Callista x v. 

**Nina Balatka," Anthor oi—vide 
Anthony Trollope. 

•* No Church," Author of— No Church 
2 V. Owen : — a Waif 2 ▼. 

Lady Augusts Noel : From Greneration 
to Generation x ▼. Hithersea Mere 2 ▼. 

W. E. Norrie: My Friend Jim x ▼. A 
Bachelor's Blander 2 ▼. Major and Minor 
2 V. The Rogue 2 ▼. Miss Shafto 2 v. Mrs. 
Fenton xv. Misadventure2 v. Saint Ann's 
XV. A Victim of Grood Lnck x ▼. The 
Dancer in Yellow i ▼. Qarissa Furiosa a ▼. 
Marietta's Marriage 2 v. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton: Stuart ofDunleath 
av. LostandSaved 2t. OldSirDouglassv. 

Not Easily Jealous 2 ▼. 

Novels& Tales v. Household Words. 

Laurence Oliphant: Altiora Peto 2 v. 
Masollam 2 ▼. 

Mrs. Oliphant: The Last of the Mor- 
timerssv. MargaretMaitlandxv. Agnes 
2 V. Madonna Mary 2 ▼. The Minister's 
Wife 2 ▼. The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family x ▼. Salem Chanel 2 ▼. The Per- 
petual Curate 2 ▼. Miss Marjoribanks 2 ▼. 
Ombra a ▼. Memoir of Count de Monta- 
lembert 2 ▼. May 2 v. Innocent 2 ▼. For 
Love and Life 2 ▼. A Rose in Tune x ▼. 
Valentine and his Brother 2 ▼. Woiteladies 
2 ▼. The Curate in Charge x ▼. Phoebe, 
Junior 2 y. Mrs. Arthur 2 v. Caritä, 2 v. 
Younc Musgrave 2 ▼. The Primrose Path 
2 V. Within the Predncts 3 ▼. Thegreatest 
Heiress in England 2 v. He that will not 
when he may 2v. Harry Joscelyn zy. In 
Trust 2 ▼. ItwasaLoverandhisLass3T. 



The Ladies Linderes 3 ▼. Hester 3 ▼. The 
Wizard's Son 3 ▼. A Conntry Gentleman 
andhisFamilrav. NeighboursontheGreen 
X y. The Duke's Daughter z ▼. The Fugi- 
tives X ▼. Kirsteen 2 v. Life of Laurence 
Oliphant a v. The Little Pilgrim in the 
Unseen x ▼. The Heir Presumptiveand the 
HeirApparentav. TheSorceresssv. Sir 
Robert's Fortune 2v. TheWaysof Lifexv. 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 

Ossian : Poems x ▼. 

Ouida: Idalia 2 v. Tricotrin 2v. Puck 
2v. Chandos av. Strathmore 2 v. Under 
two Flags a v. FoUe-Farine 2 v. ALeaf 
in the Storm, etc. x v. Cedl Castlemaine's 
Gage, etc. z v. Madame la Marquise, etc. 
X V. Pascar&l 2 v. Held in Bondage 2 v. 
Two little Wooden Shoes x v. Signa (w. 
Port.)3v. In aWinter City XV. Ariadnd2v. 
Frien&hip2v. Moths3v. Pipistrello x v. 
A Village Commune 2 v. In Maremma 3 v. 
Bimbi x v. Wanda 3 v. Frescoes, etc. x v. 
Princess Naprazine 3 v. Othmar 3 v. A 
RainyJune(6oPf.). f>onGesualdo(6oPf.). 
A House Party x v. Guilderoy 2 v. Sjrrlin 
3 V. Ruffino, etc. x v. Santa Barbara, etc. 
X V. Two Offenders x v. The Silver Christ, 
etc. X V. Toxin, etc. x v. Le Selve, etc. x v. 
The Massarenes 2 V. An Altruist, etc. z v. 

The Outcasts: vide Roy Teilet. 

Miss Parr (Holme Lee) : Basil God- 
frey's Caprice 2 v. For Richer, for Poorer 
2 V. The Beautiful Miss Barrington 2 v. 
Her Title of Honour z v. Echoes of a 
Famous Year z v. Katherine's Trial z v. 
Bessle Fairfax a v. Ben Milner's Wooing 

1 V. Straightforward 2 v. Mrs. Denys ot 
Cote 2 V. A Poor Squire z v. 

Mrs. Parr: Dorothy Fox z v. The Pres- 
cottsof Pampbillon 2 v. TheGosau Smithy, 
etc. z V. Robin 2 v. Loyal^ George a v. 

O. Paston : A Study in Prejudices z v. 

" Paul Ferroll," Author of— Paul Fer- 
roll z V. Year after Year z v. Why Paul 
FerroU killed his Wife z v. 

James Payn: FoundDeadzv. Gwen- 
doline's Harvest z v. Like Father, like 
Son 2 V. Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. 
Cecil's Tryst x v. A Woman*s Vengeance 

2 V. Murphy's Master x v. In the Heart 
of a Hill , etc. x v. At Her Mercy a v. 
The Best of Husbands 2 v. Walter's 
Word 2 V. Halvessv. Fallen Fortunes 2 v. 
What He cost Her a v. By Proxv 2 v. 
Less Black thanwe*rePainted2 v. Ünder 
one Roof 2 v. High Spirits x v. High 
Spirits (snd Series) x v. A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. From Exile 2 v. A Grape 
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from a Thom 2 ▼« Some Private Views 
z V. For Cash Only 2 ▼. Kit: A Memory 
2 V. The Canon 's Ward (with Port.) s v. 
SomeLiteraryRecollectionsx V. The Talk 
oftheTown z v. TheLuck of theDarrells 
2 ▼. TheHeir of the Ages 2v. HolidayTasks 
X V. Glow-Worm Tales (ist Series) x v. 
Glow-Worm Tales (2nd Series) x v. A 
Prince of the Blood 2 v. The Mysteiy of 
Mirbridge 2 ▼. The Bumt Million 2 v. The 
Word and the Will 2 v. Sunny Stories x v. 
A Modem Dick Whittington 2 v. A 
Stumble on the Threshold 2 ▼. A Trying 
Patient z ▼. Gleams of Memory z v. In 
Market Overt z ▼. Gieorge Dnffell z v. 
Another's Bürden z ▼. 

Miss Peard: One Year 2 ▼. The Rose- 
Garden z V. Unawares z v. Thorpe Regis 
z ▼. A Winter Story x v. A Madrigal, etc. 
z ▼. Cartouche z ▼. Mother Molly x v. 
Schloss and Town 2 ▼. Contradictions 2 v. 
Near Neighbours z v. Alicia Tennant 
z V. Madame's Grand-Daughter z v. 

Peinberton : The Impregnable City z v. 

A Penitent Soul x ▼. 

Bishop Percy: Reliques of Andent 
English Poetry 3 v. 

P. C. Philips: As in a L.ooking Glass 
ZV. The Dean and his Daughter X V. Lucy 
Smith z V. A Lucky Young Woman z v. 
Jack and Threejills x v. Little Mrs. Mur- 
ray x v. Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtship x v. 
Social Vidssitudes x v. Extenuating Cir- 
cumstances, etc. xv. MoreSodal Vidssi- 
tudes X V. Constance 2 v. That Wicked 
Mad'moiselle, etc. z v. A Doctor in Dif- 
ficulties z V. Black and White z v. " One 
NeverKnows" 2v. OfCoursezv. Miss 
Ormerod's Protege z v. My little Husband 
X V. Mrs. Bouverie z v. A Question of 
Colour z V. A Devil in Nun's Veiling z v. 
A Füll Confession, etc. z v. The Luckiest 
of Three x v. Poor Little Bella x v. 

F. C. Philips & P. Fendall: A Daugh- 
ter's Sacrifice i v. Margaret Byng x v. 

F. C. Philips & C. J. Wills: The Fatal 
Phryne x v. Scudamores x v. A Maiden 
Fair to See x v. Sybil Ross's Marriage x v. 

E. Philipotts : Lying Prophets 2 v. 

Edgar Allan Poe: Poems and Essays, 
edited with a new Memoir byj. H. Ingram 
z v. Tales, edited by J. H. Ingram x v. 

Pope : Select Poet. Works (w. Port.) z v. 

E. Prances Poynter: My Little Lady 
2 V. Ersilia 2 v. Among the Hills x v. 
Madame de Presnel z v. 

Praed: vide Campbell-Praed. 

E. Prentiss: Stepping Heavenward z v. 



The Prince Consort's Speeches and 
Addresses (with Portrait) x v. 

Richard Pryce: Miss Maxwell's Affec- 
tions z V. The Quiet Mrs. Fleming z v. 
Time and the Woman x v. 

Horace N. Pym: vide Caroline Fox. 

Q.: Noughts and Grosses z v. I Saw 
Three Ships z v. Dead Man's Rock x v. 
la and other Tales z v. 

W. F. Rae: Westward by Rail z v. 
Miss Bayle's Romance 2 v« The Business 
of Travel z v. 

The Rajah^s Heir 2 v. 

Charles Reade: *'It is never too late 
to mend " 2 v. ** Love me little, love me 
long '* z V. The Qoister and the Hearth 
2 V. Hard Cash 3 v. Put Yourself in his 
Place 2 V. A Terrible Temptation 2 v. 
Peg Woffington z v. Christie Johnstone 
z v. A Simpleton 2 v. The Wandering 
Heir ZV. AWoman-Hater2v. Readiana 
z V. Singleheart and Doubleface z v. 
** Recoznmended to Mercy,*' Auth. of— 
Recomm.to Mercy 2 V. Zoe's '*Brand"2V. 

James Rice: vide W. Besant. 

A. Bäte Richards : So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson: Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Mrs. Riddell (F. G.Tra£fozd) : George 
Geith of Fen Court 2 v. Maxwell Drewitt 
2 V. TheRaceforWealth 2v. Farabove 
Rubies 2 v. The Earl's Promise 2 v. 
Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Anne Thackeray Ritchie: vide Miss 
Thackeray. 

Rev. P. W. Robertson: Sermons 4 V. 

Charles H. Ross: The Pretty Widow 
z ▼. A London Romance 2 v. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Poems z ▼. 
Ballads and Sonnets x v. 

Roy Teilet: The Outcasts z v. A 
Draughtof Lethe z v. Pastor & Prelate 2 v. 

J.RufBni: Lavinia2v. Doctor Antonio 
XV. Lorenzo Benoni x V. Vincenzo2v. A 
Quiet Nook in the Jura zv. TheParagreens 
on a Visit to Paris z v. Carlino, etc. z v. 

Russell: ASailor'sSweetheart2v.The 
*' Lady Maud" 2 v. A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Sala : The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 ▼. 

John Saunders: Israel Mort, Overman 
2 V. The Shipowner's Daughter a v. A 
Noble Wife 2 v. 

Katherine Saunders: Joan Meny- 
weather, etc. x v. Gideon's Rock, etc. z v. 
The High Mills 2 v. Sebastian z v. 

Col.RH.Savage: My Offidal Wife it. 

The Little Lady of Lagunitas (w. Port.) 

2 V. Prince Schamyl's Wooing z v. The 

' Masked Venus 2 V. DelilahofHarlemar. 
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The Anarchist a ▼. A Daughter of Judas 
X V. In the Old Chateau z v. Miss De- 
vereux of the Mariquita a v. Checked 
Through a ▼. A Modem Corsair a v. 

Olive Schreiner : Trooper Peter Halket 
of Mashonaland x v. 

Sir Walter Scott: Wavcrley (w. Port.) 
z V. The Antiquary x v. Ivanhoe x ▼. 
Kenilworth z v. Quentin Durward x v. Old 
Mortality x v. Guy Mannering x v. Rob 
Roy z V. The Pirate z v. The Fortunes 
ofNigelzv. The Black D warf; A Legend 
of Montrose z v. The Bride of Lammer- 
moor z V. The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
a V. The Monastery z v. The Abbot x v. 
Feveril of the Peak a v. The Poetical 
Works av. Woodstock i v. The Fair Maid 
of Perth z ▼. Anne of Geierstein x ▼. 

Prof. Seeley: Life and Times of Stein 
(with a Portrait of Stein) 4 ▼. The Ex- 
pansion of England x v. Goethe x v. 

Miss Sevt^ell : Amy Herbert av. Ursula 
a V. A Glimpse of the World a ▼. The 
Journal of a Home Life a v. After Life 
a V. The Experience of Life a ▼. 

Shakespeare: Pla3rs and Poems (with 

Portrait) (Second Edition) compl. 7 v. 

Shakespeare' s Plays may also be had in 

37 numbersy at uV 0,30. each number. 

DouDtful Plays z ▼. 

Shelley: A Selection fromhis Poems i ▼. 

Nathan Sheppard: Shut up in Paris 
(Second Edition^ enlarged) 1 v. 

Sheridan: The Dramatic Works x ▼. 

J. H. Shorthousfi: John Inglesanta ▼. 
Blanche, Lady Falaise x v. 

Slatin Pasha: Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan (with two Maps in Coloturs) 3 v. 

SmoUett: Roderick Random z v. 
Humphry Qinker x v. Pereg^ne Pickle av. 

Society in London x v. 

Somerville ft Martin Rosa: Naboth's 
"Vineyzrd x ▼. 

The Spanish Brothers a ▼. 

Bari Stanhope (Lord Mahon): The 
History of England 7 ▼. The Reign of 
Queen Anne a v. 

Sterne: Tristram Shandy ZV. ASenti- 
mental Joumey (with Portrait) i v. 

Robert Louis Stevenson: Treasure 
Island X v. Dr. Tekyll and Mr. Hyde, etc. 
z V. Kidnapped z v. The Black Arrow 
X V. The Master of Ballantrae z v. The 
Merry Men, etc. z v. Across the Plains 
z V. I^nd Nights' Entertainments z v. 
Catriona zv. Weir of Henniston z v. St. 
Ives a V. 

•*StUl Waters,** Author of— Still 



Waters z v. Dorothy z v. De Cressy x v. 
Unde Ralph z v. Maiden Sisters z v. 
Martha Brown z v. Vanessa z v. 

M. C. Stirling: Two Tales of Married 
Life a v. Vol. II. A True Man , Vol. I. 
vide G. M. Craik. 

Stockton: The House of Martha z v. 

"The Story of Elizabeth ,'* Author of 
— vide Miss Thackeray. 

Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe: UncleTom's 
Cäbin (with Portrait) 2 v. A Key to Uncle 
Tom's Cabin a v. Dred a v. The Minister's 
Wooing z V. Oldtown Folks a v. 

** Sunbeam Stories,'* Author oi—vide 
Mrs. Mackarness. 

Swift: Gulliver's Travels z v. 

John Addington Symonds: Sketches 
in Italy x v. New ItaUan Sketches x v. 

Tasma : Uncle Piper of Piper 's Hill a v. 

Baroness Tautphoeus: C3rrilla a v. 
The Initials a v. Quits a v. At Odds a v. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor: Tara: A 
Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

H. Templeton: Diary and Notes z v. 

Alfred (Lord) Tennyson: The Poetical 
Works of, 8 V. Queen Mary i v. Harold 
I V. Becket ; The Cup ; The Falcon z v. 
Locksley Hall, etc. x v. 

W. M. Thackeray: Vanity Fair 3 v. 
Pendennis 3 v. Miscellanies 8 v. Henry 
Esmond a v. The English Humourists x v. 
The Newcomes 4 v. The Virginians 4 v. 
The Four Georges ; Level the Widower 
I V. The Adventures of Philip a v. Denis 
Duval z V. Roundabout Papers a v. 
Catherine z v. The Irish Sketch Book a v. 
The Paris Sketch Book (w. Portrait) a v. 

Miss Thackeray: Story of Elizabeth xv. 
The Village on the Cliff x v. Old Kensing- 
ton a V. Bluebeard's Ke3rs z v. Five Old 
Friends z v. Miss Angel z v. Out of the 
World z V. Fulham Lawn z v. From an 
Island z v. Da Capo x v. Madame de S6- 
vigne X V. A Book of Sibyls z v. Mrs. Dy- 
mond 2 V. Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis: The Imitation of 
Christ X V. 

A. Thomas; Denis Donne a v. On 
Guard a v. Walter Gering a v. Played 
Out a V. Called to Account a v. Only 
Herself 3 v. A Narrow Escape a v. 

Thomson : Poetical Works(w.Port.) x v. 

Thoth z V. 

Tim z V. 

P. O. TrafTord: vide Mrs. Riddell. 

O.O.Trevelyan : The Life and Letters of 
LordMacaulay (w. Portrait) 4 v. Selections 
from the Writings of Lord Macaulay a v. 
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Trois-Etoiles: vitU Murray. 

Anthony Trollope : Doctor Thorne 2 v. 
The Bertrams a v. The Warden z ▼. 
Barchester Towers 2 v. Castle Richmond 
2 V. The West Indies x ▼. Framley Par- 
sonagtt 2 V. North America 3 v. Orley 
Farm 3 t. Rachel Ray 2 ▼. The Smail 
House at AIHagton 3 ▼. Can yon foreive. 
her? X ▼. The Beiton Estate 2 v. Nina 
Balatka z v. The Last Chronide of Barset 
IV. The Claverin^ 2 V. Phineas Finn 3 v. 
He knew he was right 3 v. The Vicar of 
Bidlhampton 2 ▼. Sir Harry Hotspur of 
HumbleUiwaite z ▼. Ralph the Heir 2 v. 
TheGoldenLionofGrranperexT. AustraHa 
and New Zealand 3 v. Lady Anna 2 v. 
Harry Heathcote o/Gang^oil x v. The Way 
we live now 4 v. The Prime Minister 4 v. 
The American Senator 3 v. South Africa 

2 V. Is He Popenjoy ? ß v. An Eye for an 
^e z V. John Caldigate 3 v. Cousin 
Henry z v. The Duke's Children 3 v. 
Dr. Wortle's School z v. Ayala's Ange 

3 V. The Fixed Period z v. Marion Fay 
2 V. Kept in the Dark z v. Frau Froh- 
mann, etc. z V. Alice Dugdale, etc. z v. 
La M^e Bauche, etc. z v. The Mistletoe 
Bough , etc. z V. An Autobiog^aphy z v. 
An Old Man's Love z v. 

T. Adolphus Trollope : The Garstangs 
of Garstang Grange 2 v. A Siran 2 v. 

Twain : vide Mark Twain. 

The Two CosmoB z v. 

Venus and Cupid z v. 

"VÄra," Author of— Vfcra z ▼. The 
Hdtel du Petit St. Jean z v. Blne Roses 
2 V. Within Sound of the Sea 2 v. The 
Maritime Alps, etc. 2 v. Ninette z v. 

Victoria R. I. : vide Leaves. 

Virginia z v. 

L.B. Walford: Mr. Smith 2 v. Pauline 
2V. Cousins 2 V. TroublesomeDaughters2v. 

D. Mackenzie Wallace: Russia 3 v. 

Lew. Wallace: Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Eliot Warburton : The Crescent and 
the Cross 2 v. Darien 2 v. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward: Robert Els- 
mere3v. DavidGrieve3v. MissBretherton 
z V. Marcella 3 v. Bessie Costrell z v. Sir 
George Tressady 2 ▼. 

S. Warren: Passages from the Diary 
of a late Physidan 2 v. Ten Thousand a- 
Year 3 v. Now and Then z v. The Lily 
and the Bee z v. 

"The WaterdaleNeighbours," Author 
of—t/sV^ Justin McCarthy. 

Hugh Westbury: Acte 2 v. 

Wells: The Stolen Badllus, etc. z v. 



Miss Wetherell: The wide, wide World 
ZV. Queechv2v. The Hillsof ÜieShatemuc 
2v. SayanaSeal2v. The Old Heimet 2 v. 

Stanley J. Weyman : The House of the 
Wolf z V. Francis Cludde 2 v. A Gentle- 
man of France 2 v. The Man in Black i v. 
Under the Red Robe z v. My Lady Rotha 
2 V. From the Memoirs of a Minister of 
France z v. The Red Cockade 2 v. 

A Whim and its Consequences z v. 

Walter White: Holidays in Tyrol i v. 

Whitby : The Awakening of Mary Fen- 
wick 2 V. In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

Richard Whiteing: The Island z v. 

S. Whitman : Imperial Germany z v. 
The Realm of the Habsburgs z v. Teuton 
Studios z V. 

"Who Breaks— Pays," Author ol— 
vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

K. D. Wiggin: Timothy 's Quest z v. 
A Cathedral Courtship, etc. z v. 

Mary E. Wilkins: Pembroke z ▼. 
Madeion z v. Jerome 2 v. 

C. J. Wills: vide F. C. Philips. 

J.S.Winter: Regimental L^ends i t. 

H. F. Wood: The Passenger from 
Scotland Yard z v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: East Lynne 3 v. 
The Channings 2 v. Mrs. Halliburton's 
Troubles 2 v. Vemer's Pride 3 v. The 
Shadow of Ashlydyat 3 v. Trevlyn Hold 
2 V. Lord Oakbum's Daughters 2 ▼. 
Oswald Cray 2 v. Mildred Arkell 2 v. St 
Martin'sEve2v. Elster's Folly2v. Lady 
Adelaide's Oath 2 v. Orville College z ▼. 
A Life's Secret zv. The Red Court Farm 
2 T. Anne Hereford 2 v. Roland Yorks 
2 V. George Canterbury's Will 2 v. Bessy 
Rane 2 v. Dene Hollow 2 v. The foggy 
NightatOfford, etc.zv. Within theMaxe 
2 V. The Master of Grreylands 2 v. Johnny 
Ludlow 2 V. Told in the Twilight 2 v. 
Adam Grrainger z v. Edina 2 v. Pomeroy 
Abbey 2 v. Court Netherleigh 2 v. (The 
following by " J. Ludlow ") : Lost in the 
Post, etc. X T. A Tale of Sin, etc. z ▼. 
Anne, etc. z v. TheMystery of Jessy Page, 
etc. z V. Helen Whitney's Wedding, etc. 
z V. The Story of Dorothy Grrape, etc. z ▼. 

M. L. Woods: A Village Tragedy z ▼. 
The Vagabonds z v. 

Wordsworth : The Poetical Works 2 r. 

Lascelles Wraxall: Wild Oats z v. 

Edm.Yates: Land atLast2v. Brokeo 
to Hamess 2 v. The Forlom Hope 2 r. 
Bladc Sheep 2 v. The Rock Ahead 2 r. 
Wrecked in Port 2 v. Dr. Wainwrighf 1 
Patient 2 v. Nobody's Fortune 2 t. 
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Castaw^ 2 V. AWaifingRace 2 ▼. The 
yellow Flag 2 v. The impending Sword 
2 V. Two, by Tricks z v. A silent Witness 
2 V. Recollections and Experiences z ▼. 

S. Levett-Yeats: The Honour of 
Savelli x v. The Chevalier d'Auriac i v. 

Miss Yonge: The Heir of Redclyffe 
2 ▼. Heartsease 2 v. The Daisy Chain 
2 V. Dynevor Terrace 2 v. Hopes and 
Fears 2 v. The y^nng Step-Mother 2 ▼. 
The Trial 2 ▼. The clever Woman 2 v. 
The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. The 
Danvers Fapers, etc. i v. TheChapletof 
Pearls 2 v. The two Ghiardians x v. The 



caged Lion 2 v. The Pillars of the House 
5 V. LadyHester x v. My yoxug Alddes 
2 V. The Uiree Brides 2 v. Womankind 2 v. 
Magnum Bonum 2 v. Love and Life x v. 
Unknown to History 2 v. Stray Pearls 
(w. Port.) 2 V. The Armourer's Prentices 
2 V. The two Sides of tiie Shield 2 v. Nut- 
tie's Father 2 v. Beechcroft at Rockstone 
2 V. A reputed Changeling 2 v. Two 
penniless Frincesses x v. That Stick x v. 
Grisly Grisell x v. The Long Vacation 

2 V. 

"Young Mistley,'* Author oi—vids 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
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Berthold Auerbach: On the Heights, 
JSecond Edition) 3 v. Brigitta i v. 
Spinoza 2 v. 

Geoi^ Ebers: An Egyptian Frincess 
2 V. Uarda 2 v. Homo Sum 2 v. The 
Sisters [Die Schwestern] 2 v. Joshua 2 v. 
Per Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqu6: Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath : Poems (Second 
EdiUon) x v. 

Wilhelm GOrlach: Prince Bismarck 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Goethe: Faust xv. Wilhelm Meister's 
Apprenticeship2 v. 

Karl Gutzkow: Throngh Night to 
Light X V. 

F. W. Hackländer : Behind theCounter 
[Handel und Wandel] x v. 

Wilhelm Haufif: Three Tales x v. 

Paul Heyse: L'Arrabiata, etc. x v. The 
DeadLake, etc. x v. Barbarossa, etc. x v. 



Wilhelmine von Hillern: TheVulture 
Maiden [die Geier- Wally] xv. TheHour 
will come 2 v. 

Salomon Kohn: Gabriel x v. 

G. E. Lessing: Nathan the Wise and 
Emilia Galotti x v. 

Fanny Lewald: Stella 2 v. 

E. Marlitt: The Princess of the Moor 
[das Haideprinzesschen] 2 v. 

Maria Nathusius: Joachim v. Kamem, 
and Diary of a poor young Lady x v. 

Fritz Reuter: In the Year 'x3 x v. 
An old Story of my farming Days [Ut 
mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter: Flower, 
Fruit and Thom Pieces 2 v. 

J. Victor ScheflFel: Ekkehard. A Tale 
of the tenth Century 2 v. 

George Taylor: Klytia 2 v. 

H. Zschokke: The Princess of Brun- 
swick- Wolfenbüttel, etc. x v. 
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Lady Barker: Stories abont x v. 

Louisa Charlesworth : Ministering 
Children x v. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock) : Our Year 
X V. Three Tales for Boys x v. Three 
Tales for Girls x v. 

Miss G. M. Craik: Cousin Triz x v. 

Maria Edgeworth: Moral Tales x v. 
Populär Tales 2 v. 

Bridget and Julia Kavanagh: The 
Pearl Fountain x v. 

Charles and Mary Lamb: Tales from 
Shakspeare x v. 

Captain Marryat: MastermanReadyxv. 

Em ma Marshall : Rez and Regina x v. 

Florence Montgomery: The Town- 



Crier; to which is added: The Children 
with tiie Indian-Rubber Ball x v. 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story for 
Girls X V. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: William Allair xv. 

Miss Yonge: Kenneth ; or, the Rear- 
Guardof the Grand Army x v. The Little 
Duke. Ben Sylvester's Word x v. The 
Stokesley Secret x v. Countess Kate x v. 
A Book of Golden Deeds2v. Friarswood 
Post-Office x v. Henrietta's Wish x v 
Kings of England x ▼. The Lances of 
Lsmwood ; the Pigeon Pie x v. P's and 
Q's X V. Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Eng- 
lish History x v. Bye-Words x v. Laos 
and Lasses of Langley, etc. x v. 
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A complete Dictionaiy of the English and Prench Languages for 
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general use. By W, James and Gtus, Grasst, Eleventh Stereotype Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ' Sewed Ji 5,00. 

A New Pocket Dictionaiy of the English and German Lranguages 
By J, B. JVessely, Twenty-fourth Stereotype Edition. Revised , altered , and 
greatly enlarged by C. Stößel and G. Payn, assisted by G, Beritt. z6mo. 
Sewed uV 1,50. Bound Ji 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and French Languages. 
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enUu-ged by L, Tolhausen and G, Payn, In collaboration with M. Evg' 
Heymann. i6mo. Sewed uV Xi5o. Bound Jt 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian Languages 
By J, B. Wessely. Seventeenth Stereotype Edition. Thoroughly revised and re- 
written by G, RiguUni and G, Payn. x6mo. Sewed Jk 1,50. Bound 
jH 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionaiy of the English and Spanish Languages 

By J. E. Wessely and A. Girones. Twenty-first Stereotype Edition. Thoroughly 

revised and entirely re-written by L, Tolhausen and ö* Payn, i6mo. Sewed 

jH 1,50. Bound Ji 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionaiy of the French and German Languages. 

By 5^. B. Wessely ,^ Sixth Stereotype Edition. z6mo. Sewed M 1,50. Boand 

jH 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and German Languages. 

By G, Locella. Fifth Stereotype Edition. x6mo. Sewed Jt 1,50. Boand 

Ji 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the Latin and English Languages 

Eleventh Stereotjrpe Edition. x6mo. Sewed Ji 1,50. Bound Jt 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and Spanish Languages. 
By L. Tolhausen, Second Stereotype Edition. x6mo. Sewed Ji 1,50. Boand 
Ji 2,25. 

Technological Dictionary in the French, English and Gennan 

Languages by A. and L. Tolhausen. Complete in three Parts. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. Sewed Ji 26,50. 
A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament By 

Dr. Julius Fürst, Fifth Edition. Translated from the German by Samiui 

Davidson. Royal 8vo. Sewed uV x9,oo. 
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